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PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
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Sold he, alt bei sm “THE VERY BUITON ” —SHAKESPEARE, 


ask FOR GREEN & CADBURY’ S 
PATENT LINEN BUTTONS. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


The name Green AND Capsury is on every card. 


4 BEST SOFT 6-CORD 
SEWING COTTON 
a , = SUITABLE FOR 


Aut Sewinc MacuInes. 


ia 
EXTRA GLACE COTTON. 
S W : N G This Cotton being greatly improved in 
quality and finish, will be found unsurpassed 
for Machine or Hand Sewing. 
On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards, 


CROCHET OR 
_ TATTING COTTON. 


Unsurpassed in Quality. 





To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers throughout the United Kingdom. 


KEATING'S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER 


Kills BUGS. 
» FLEAS. 
» MOTHS. 


,» BLACK BEETLES. 
PRESERVES FURS AND WOOLLENS FROM MOTHS. 


HIS Powder is unrivalled in destroying every species of offensive Insect, 
and is perfectly harmless to the smallest animal or bird. 


May te obtained from all Chemists, in tins, 1s. and 2s. Gd. each, or free by post, 14 and 
33 Stamps, from 


THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL’S CIIURCHYARD, LONDON. 
BERNARD & CO.’S (Leith Distillery, Scotland) 


THE ENCORE WIELESK Y sees, 


The Purest and most Wholesome o/ all Whiskies. 
Lancet— Public Heaith— 
“Very wholesome and pleasant Whisky.” “ should be in general use.” 
British Med:cal! Journal— Food and Fuel Retormer— 
“ All injurious substances completely remoyid.” “All who value their health should use it” 
Medical * magne Professor Tichborne— eps 
“Very wholesome and pleas ant, and may be “ Pertectly tree irom all impurities. 
safely recommend. d.” 2 Dr. Bartlett— nase : ” 
“furest Whisky I ever examined. 
eee. Pre 2SS— | Dr. Paul 
‘Very pure and wholesome, | Bg 








“ Thoroughly wholesome.” 
Sanitary Re cord— Dr. Sievenson Macadam— 
Deserves a wide-spread reputation.’ “Very pure, and exceedingly fine quality.” 
Please see that Bernard & Co.'s La'wls ave on ail bottles. Every Gallon guaranteed the same. 


WHOLESALE DEPOTr, TUR«s CROWN SQUARE, BOROUGH, S.E. 
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TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. 





NOTICE :—JUST PUBLISHED. 


TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS: 


BEING THE 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND JOURNALS 
GEORGE 'TICKNOR. 


In Two Volumes. Crown Svo., cloth extra, 24s. 


Extract from a long Review of this Work in the last Number of 
THe QuARTERLY Review (No. 283). 


“The broad general impression left by the Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor, is admiration 
blended with surprise at the number, variety, and select character of his friends and correspondents, as well as 
the wide range of his attainments. ... . It was his fortunate lot to have known the notabilities of three 
generations in Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, and Spain; to have lived intimately or conversed 
familiarly with Byron, Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, Moore, Campbell, Rogers, Sydney Smith, Hallam, Malthus, 
Macintosh, Jeffrey, Lewis, and A/acaulay; with Benjamin Constant and Madame de Staél, Chateaubriand and 
Madame Récamier ; with Guizot, Thiers, Tocqueville, and Lamartine; with Goethe, the Schlegels, Tieck, Blumenbach, 
Savigny, the Humboldts, Niebuhr, and Voss; with Manzoni, Pellico, and Niccolini ; with Fozzo di Borgo, Ancillon, 
Metternich, Antonelli, and Cavour. Princes and fine ladies pay court to him, as well as statesmen and men of 
letters: he has the entrée of the most exclusive houses in the most exclusive capitals . . . . . No matter what 
your peculiar taste in this style of ccmposition: no matter what your range of acquirement: rest assured that you 
Will rise from the careful perusal of his journals and correspondence with a lively sense of self-satisfaction, amused, 
instructed, and (we will venture to add) improved.” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Flect Street, E.C. 


ROYAL DEVONSHIRE SERGE, 


MADE OF SELECTED & ELASTIC STAPLE WOOLS. 


No other Article manufactured equals this in general utility. 
It is Woven for Ladies’ Dresses in Navy Blue and other solid colours, and in Heather or Homespun 
Mixtures, price 1s. 11d., 2s. 6d., and 2s. 11d. per yard; also in Light-Weighted Yarns for Summer Use. 
And for Children’s Wear in White and Navy blue at 1s. 64d. per yard. 
The qualities for Boys’ Hard Wear are extra Milled and Strengthened, 
As also those for Gentlemen’s Suits; prices, 54 inches wide, from 4s, 9d. per yard. 
Books of Patterns containing 100 will be sent on application to 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, Devonsuire SERGE FACTORS, PLYMOUTH. 


c N.B._THE ROYAL DEVON SERGE is the only true Yachting Serge; sea-water cannot 
injure it. Good wear is positively guaranteed by the factors, who cut any length desired, and send parcels 
ae Na Pounds in value carriage paid to Bristol or London, aad by Steamer to Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Waterford, 
and Glasgow. 


International Exhibition, 1862—Prize Medal. 
i. “BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS” 


PRESERVE THE FIGURE. 
Consist of a strong Elastic Front of the Softest Silk, firm enough to give the most efficient 
support, without inconvenient constraint; at the lower part are straps, which can be regulated 
at pleasure, and which give a thoroughly lifting support to the abdominal parietes, thereby 
entirely relieving, and, as nearly as possible, corresponding to the Abdominal Muscles, 
ADDRESS THE SUPERINTENDENT, LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 

In Silk, 42s.; in Cotton, 31s. 6d.; others also from 15s, 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, ron SUPERIORITY or CONSTRUCTION. 
For Measurement, send circumferences at A B C. 

° Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Railway Conveniences, Air Cushions, &c. 


*~’Ne! 16, OXFORD STREET (REMOVED FROM 418), LONDON, W 
B2 
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At all Booksellers’, 


TRAVELS IN THE AIR: A Popular 
Account of Balloon Voyages and Ventures, with 
Recent Attempts to accomplish the Navigation of 
the Air. By James GiaisHeR, of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich. Second Edition, with 
138 Illustrations. Royal 8vo., 25s. 

*.* Containing the Account of Mr. Glaisher’s and Mr. 

Coxwell’s celebrated ascent of seven miles from the 

earth. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, Ne -~w Burlington Street. 


At all Booksellers’, crown 8vo., with 5 full-page Illus- 
trations engraved by Wbhymper, 5s. 
SUMMER DAYS IN AUVERGNE. 

By Hersert De Kantzow. 
“A very pleasant ~_— book, and embellished by 
interesting illustrations. ‘Those who contemplate visiting 
the most picturesque of French inland regions, will find 


this volume well worth reading—its style is fresh and 
natural,”—<Spectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


TURNING POINTS IN LIFE. By the 


Rev. Freperick ARNOLD, B.A., Author of “ Christ- 
church Days,” &c. 


“ A book intended for and especially suited to young 
men entering on life. It is extremely readable, with well- 
chosen examples and a great amount of excellent inform- 
ation and advice.”— Daily Re view, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, Sew Burlington Street. 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo., 21s. 


THE HISTORY OF SECRET SOCIE- 


TIES OF ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. By 


CHARLES W. HECKETHORN, 


“Noone could propose to bimself a more fascinating 


study than the History of Secret Societies.”—VPall Mall 
Gazette, 


“A most interesting and instructing work.” —Standard. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


In One Volume, Svo., 15s. 


THE FRENCH HUMOURISTS, From 
the TWELFTH to the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Water Besant, M.A. Christ’s Coll., 
Cambridge, Author of “Studies in Early French 
Poetry,” &e. 

RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


At all Booksellers’, 5s. 


THE STAGE: Its Past and Present in 
Relation to Fine Art. By Henry NevitLte. Demy 
8vo. 96 pp. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


Twenty-third Edition, demy 8vo., 12s., containing 1,500 
Recipes, and 60 Illustrations. 


THE MODERN COOK. 


ELMé FRANCATELLI. 


By CHar.es 


“The magnum opus on which the author rests his 
reputation.” — 7imes. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


In demy 8vo., with nearly 200 Illustrations, Seventh 
Edition, 10s. 6d. 


THE HEAVENS. By Amip&e Guitiemiy, 
and Edited by J. Norman Lockyer. An entirely 
New and Kevised Edition, embodying all the latest 
discoveries in Astronomical Science. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


The New and Popular Edition of 


MISS MONTGOMERY’S STORIES. 


In crown 8vo., cloth. 
| MISUNDERSTOOD, 5s. ] THROWN TOGETHER, 6s, 
| THE TOWN CRIER, 5s. | WILD MIKE, 3s. 6d. 
| THWARTED, 5s. 
* * Also the Quarto Edition of “ Misunderstood,” with 
8 full-page Illustrations by Du Maurtrn, ‘7s. 6d. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


THE STATEMENTS of the PALES. 
TINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Published Quarterly as under : 







OLD SERTES : Nos. 1%. 2%, 3*, 4, 5 6, 7%, One Shilling each. 
NeW SERI January, April®, July®, October, 1871; January’, 
April, July, October, 1872; Janu ary, April, July, October, 1873; 


January*, April, 1874; One Shilling each. July, October*, 1874 ; 
January, April*. July, October, 1875; January, April, July, 1876 ; 
Ze. Gd. cach, Continued Quarterly at 2s. 6d. The Numbers to 
which an asterisk (*) is affixed are out of print. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New ee Street. 


At all Booksellers’, 3s. 6d. 


OUR WORK IN PALESTINE. A 
History of the Researches conducted in Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land by Captains Wu sox, ANDER- 
son, WARREN, Kc. (Issued by the Committee of 

the Palestine Exploration Fund.) Feap. 8vo. 

Illustrated by upwards of 50 Woodcuts and Plans. 


| RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street 


In royal 4to., handsomely bound, 21s, 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. By 
Aimeé Humpert, Envoy Extraordinary of the 
Swiss Confederation. From the French by Mrs 
CasneL Hoey, and Edited by W. H. Bares, Assist. 
Sec, to the Geographical Society. Illustrated by 

207 Drawings and Sketches from Photographs. 


} RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 


At all Booksellers’, 25s. 


THE. LIFF AND WORK OF THOR. 


LDSEN. By EvGéne Piox, From the Frenci 
= oo CasueL Hory. In imperial 8vo., wit. 
numerous Illustrations, : 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


Thirty-ninth Thousand, 12mo., 5s. 


THE COOK’S GUIDE. By Cnuantes 


ELME FRANCATELLI. With 40 Ilustrations and 
1,000 Recipes. 


“ An admirable manual for ev ery houschold.”— Times. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
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TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER, 7 





Price ONE SHILLING, with Four ILLUSIRATIONS. 


BELGRAVIA. 


CONTENTS OF No. 118, FOR AUGUST. 
CHARLES READE'S Good Stories of | The Signal. By Guy Rostyn. Illustrated by 
MAN and OTHER ANIMALS, Illustrated by Percy | R, P. Lerten. 
Macquoid. No. retiguannage~e Axrmation. From Dreams to Waking. By E, Lynw 
The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith and | Lixtox. Chapters IV., V. 
Philosopby in an English Country House. Book II. 





(continued). Chapters IL., III. Mrs. Godolphin. By JAmMes HuTTon. 
Allin All. By G. L. Raywonp. | Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. By M. KE. 
Juliet. By Mrs. H. Loverr CAMERON. Chapters Brappon. Chapters XXII1.—XXVII. Illustrated 
X.—XIL. Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. by H, French. 


The Lunar Hoax. By Ricuarp A. Procror. | An Invocation. By Cartes Mackay, LL.D. 


CHARLES READE'S Good Stories of Man and other Animals.—Each Number of 


BELGRAVIA Will contain a short but remarkable Story by Cuances ReApEg, illustrated with powerful dramatic effect. 
No. L, “The Knigh’s Secret,” with an Illustration by Percy Macquoid, ts contained in BELGRAVIA for JUNE, 
price One Shilling; No. 11. in the JULY Number. 

*,* Vol. XXIX. of BELGRAV1A is now ready, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. ; and Cases for binding, price 2s. 


Price ONE SHILLING, with NuMERous ILLUSTRATIONS, 


THE EXTRA 


HOLIDAY NUMBER OF BELGRAVIA. 


CONTENTS. 
Brighton out of the Season. By Grorcre | Known at Last. By Pump B. Marston. 
AvGustUs SALa. | By aLeap. By Mary Ceci Hay. 


The Severed Hand. by F. Tatuor. Illus- | The Life Brigade. Illustrated by J. W, Mac- 
trated by J, Mahoney, 


Intyre. 
The Blue Feather. Illustrated by I. I. | St. Peter’s Day at Belluno. By T. A. 
Buckman, ‘TROLLOPE, 
Sebastian. By M, E. Brappon. The Rector’s Second Daughter. Illustrated 
A Summer Sketch. By J. Asuby-Srerry. by M. Fitsgerald. 


Illustrated by F. S. Walker. Little Miss Brown. Illustrated by J. Mahoney. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. By Marg Twary. Small 8vo., 


cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lyxw Liyton, Author of 


* Patricia Kemball,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
Mr. DORILLION. A Novel. By Jean Mippremass. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
MINSTERBOROUGH. A Tale of English Life. By Humpnry Sanpwirn, 


C.B., D.C.L. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
The DEMOCRACY. A Novel. By Wuyre Tuorye. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


Crown 8vo., carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound in cloth for the Library, price 6s. each. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
POPULAR STORIES by the BEST AUTHORS. 
Mostly Ilustrated—by Sir John Giibert, George Du Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, S. L. Fildes, Henry Woods, 
Sydney Hall, Macquoid, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, and others. 


Wilkie Collins. 
The WOMAN in WHITE.—ANTONINA.—BASIL.—The DEAD SECRET.—QUEEN of HEARTS.—The MOON- 
STONE.—HIDE and SKEEK.—MAN and WIFE.—POOR MISS FINCH.—MISS or MRS.—The NEW MAGDALEN.— 
The FROZEN DEEP.—MY MISCELLANIES.—The LAW and the LADY. 

E. Lynn Linton —PATRICIA KEMBALL. John Saunders—GUY WATERMAN.—BOUND TO 
Katharine S. Macquoid —THE EVIL EYE. THE WHEEL.—ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. 

Henry Kingsley. —NUMBER SEVENTEEN. —OAK- Authors of “Gideon’s Rock ” and “ Abel Drake’s Wife.” 
. SHOT CASTLE. —The LION inthe PATH: an Historical Komance. 

Florence Marryat.—OPEN !| SESAME! Anthony Trollope—THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 








Mrs. Oliphant:—WHITELADIES. [WORD. | T. A. Trollop.—DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
James Payn.— The BEST of HUSBANDS.—WALTER’S 
Ouida. 


, Uniform Edition, crown 8vo., red cloth extra, 5s. each. 

FOLLE-FARINE.—IDALIA: a Romance.——CHANDOS: a Novel—UNDER TWO FLAGS—TRICOTRIN.— 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE.—HELD IN BONDAGE.—PASCAREL: Only a Story.—PUCK: His Vicissitudes, 
Adventures, &.—A DOG OF FLANDERS.—STRATHMORE.—T WO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES; aSketch.-SIGNA. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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8 TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. 





DB. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and 
anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the 
circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
OCHLORODYNE & the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE atts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE Cffectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
OHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &o. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Cavtion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pacz Woop stated that Dr. J. Corts Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Frerman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 
been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 


Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words, “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE™” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottie. 


Sore Manvracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


For over 860 years approved as the best Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and as a safe and gentle aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond Street, London, and of all Chemists 
throughout the World. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 


I8 PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


A Botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in purifying the skin from all pimples, spots, freckles, tan, scorbutic 
dryness, and discoloration, producing a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION, 


and by its balsamic qualities making the ekin soft and clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity to 
the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the complexion that no other known preparation has accomplished . 
Established 120 years, and is recommended in preference to any other by the medical profession. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, PRICE 2s. 9d. and 4s.6d, PER BOTTLE. 























WHIGHT & MANN’S UNEQUALLED SEWING MAGHINES. 
\  § THE : 


PRIMA DONNA 
LOCK-STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE 


will do all the work required in a family in a 








most superior style. It is extremely simple and 
easy to learn, and in its construction the defects 


of other Machines have been avoided. It can be 








worked either by Hand or Treadle. “Price Four 
ee - Guineas. Treadles 30s. and 35s. extra. 
A Variety of other Machines always in Stock. Lists free. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Hovsorn Bars, Lonpon. 
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TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. 9 


IF YOUR HAIR IS FALLING OFF OR TURNING GREY 
The following wiil effectually arrest it: 
BEETHAM’S HAIR FLOID, 
WARRANTED FREE FROM LEAD, SILVER, MERCURY, AND ALL POISONOUS OOMPOUNDS, 

Arrests falling off, strengthens when weak, and in cases of baldness, or when the hair is thin and short, its vitalising 
and gently owe ors | properties induce a luxuriant growth of new hair. For Dressing and Embellishing it is 
unequalled, and the rich gloss it imparts is truly beautiful. When used with the Hair Colour Restorers and Dyes now 
advertised, the unsightly yellow and green imparted by them will be obviated, and the colour greatly improved by 

producing a more natural appearance. Sold in Bott'ss, 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., and 7s. 6d. (equal to 4 small). 
IF YOUR HAIR IS GREY 
BEETHAM’S INDELIBLE EXTRACT, 
A refreshing wash, free from grease or dye, is warranted to remove all greyness, and restore its youthful colour and 
beauty without staining the most delicate skin. Half-pint bottles, 3s., pints, 5s.6d. Mr. Beetham has devoted upwards 
of twenty years to the study of the hair, and the continued patronage accorded to his preparations by royalty, the arigto- 


cracy, gentry, and thousands of persons in near 


ly all parts of the world, prove the estimation in which they are held. 


BEETHAM’S CORN AND 


BUNION PLASTER 





Maintains its high character as the most wonderful disperser of the above tormentors. Its application gives almost 
instant relief; many thousands of persons have acknowledged its efficacy during the last twenty years. Boxes, 18. 14d., 
and 28. 9d., sent tree for 14 or 34 stamps, by M. Beetham & Co., Chemists to the KoyalFamily,7, Promenade, Cheltenham, 





Patented, for holding a book, 
writing desk, lamp, meals, 
&c., in any position over a 
bed, sofa, or easy-chair. 






LITERARY MACHINE 


Prices from 21s. 












Couches, adjustable to 100 

positions; strong, light, ele- 
) gant, luxurious, £55s. Bath 
Chairs,#1 10s. ; Merlin Chairs, 
£7 10s.; Reclining Adjustable 
Ea-y-chair (bed and Couch combined), from £6 ; Carrying 
Ubairs, sliding handles, £2 15s. ; Bed-rests, 12s. 6d. 
Drawings post. free. J. CARTER, 64, New Cavendish 


INVALID FURNITURE}fagtigai 


SPOONS 


AND 


FORKS. 


SLACK’S ELECTRO-PLATE, 


By ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 


Is a strong coating of Pure Silver over Slack’s Nickel; in appearance and wear 
it is equal to Sterling Silver. 

















A GREAT VARIETY OF [4° Spence rane) Middle vidi, | Pacem. | Petters 
ARTICLES SUITABLE | i2 TabieForks..... £100 1180 4 406.4 108 
FOR WEDDING OR OTHER | ia Tae Spone) 1100 Liso Bee 208 
PRESENTS. i9Tea Spoor OIRO OO LO LEO 





{> Catalogues, with Drawings and Prices, Gratis or Post-free. 
ORDERS ABOVE £2 SENT PER RAIL, CARRIAGE FREE. 
TO BE HAD ONLY OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK, 


336, STRAND (opposite Somerset House), LONDON. 
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g Do NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIET 4. 
az FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


< FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS ~ 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


: < Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 


Ww Sold in stamped bowes at 1s. lid. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions. 
Sent post free for 16 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNiNGS, West Cowes, I. W. 


ft Bead FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 
hing, Weaning, Sleeping, de. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE. 


Important to all, more especially English Ministers, British Consuls, and Europeans seeking 
to reside in safety in Tropical and Foreign Climates. 


SICKNESS, HEADACHE, and NAUSEA are in most cases immediately relieved by taking a 












/\z\ teaspoontul in a tumbler of cold water. ‘This can be repeated once or twice in two hcurs, if 
y)/>} neeatul. 
‘ 
2 SEA-VOYAGES,—It is a very valuable accompaniment, and should on no account be omitted, 


It instantly allays the sea or bilious sickness, 


For BILLOUS CONSTITUT IONS, giving rise to vitiated Secretions, Indigestion, and Eruptions 
on the Skin, a teaspoonful should be taken daily with the dinner in a tumbler of water, and the 


same UT cn going to bed. 

AUTION.-— Other Salines being placed before the public, with the mere transposition of the words of my 
labels, which do not contain any of the health- -restoring elements of LAMPLOUGH’S Pyretic Saline, it is of the 
utmost importance that the Name and Trade-mark on a Burr-coLouRED WRAPPER env elopes each bottle, and on 


which dependence alone can be placed. 


May be obtained of all Chemists, and the Proprietor, in bottles, at 2s. 6d. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113 Holborn, E.C. 





“FOR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIt'E.” 





eTHE WINDOW BLIND QF THEPERIOD 
S-THE ONLY VEN 
POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES! ITIs 
LICHT.FIXES INHALF THEUSUALSPACEELEGANT 
IN APPEARANCE,AND IS AMOST DESIRABLE 
ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE & MANSION, 


_ WORLD | FAMED 





A SAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 
HODKINSON & CLARKE:** 
CANADA WORKS,BIRMINGHA 
& 2, CHISWELLST FINSBURY SQUARE,LO 








BLOOD MIXTUF 


1s warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from what- 
ever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all kinds, Skin and 
Blood Diseases, its effecta are marvellous, Thousands of Testimonials 
from all parta. In bottles, 2s. 6d. each, aud in cases of six times the 
quantity, ils. each of all Chemista. 
132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 


Anothecaries’ Hall Tinentn  Tandnn Dannt. 150 Oefard St- 











THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS 


UN SHADES OF EVERY KIND: 
Sent to any address, for 380 or 








Just Published, 113th Thousand, Price 1s. 


THE MORISONIANA, 


FAMILY ADVISER. 
By JAMES MORISON, 


THE SYGEST. 





GOOD for the cure of WIND on the STOMACH 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS, 
GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
arising from a disordered state of the 
STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 











Published by the BRITISH COLLEGE 
OF HEALTH, Euston Road, London, and 
may be had of all Booksellers, 


1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or should any difficulty 
occur, enclose 14, 33, or 54 Stamps, according to size, to 
PAGE D. WOODCOCK, “Lincoln House,” St. Faith’s 





Nerwich, and they will be sent free by return of post. 
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ee THE BEST OF ALL RAILWAY COMPANIONS. 





PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, AT ALL RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


BEMROSE’S 
PANORAMIC RAILWAY GUIDES. 


Descrirvive OF THE PRINCIPAL OBJECTS OF INTEREST INVITING THE ATTENTION OF 
TRAVELLERS OVER THE Cuter PasseNGER Lines oF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


A Diagram of the Railway occupies the centre of each page; the direction 
of the Trains is indicated by types representing locomotives and carriages; the 
Stations and Junctions are clearly shown, and the Distances given. On the 
Down and Up sides is a description of the scene which presents itself through 
the carriage windows; and whatever locally pertains to History, Biography, 
Science, Agriculture, Manufactures, or Commerce, is pointed out in plain 
language and readable type. ee 
































Now ready, 
GREAT EASTERN, MIDLAND. | BRIGHTON AND SOUTH 
SOUTH WESTERN. COAST. 
NORTH WESTERN, | CHATHAM & DOVER. shortly. 


*,* Other Lines will be duly announced. 


SOUTH EASTERN. 
GREAT WESTERN, 


LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 10, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS; 
AND DERBY. 


THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CAPTAIN FANNY. By the Author of “John Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” 


&e. In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 
JENNIE OF ‘‘ THE PRINCE’S.” In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
SIR HUBERT’S MARRIAGE. By Gerrevpr Townsnenp Mayer. In 


3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“WE ARE WORLDLINGS.” By the Author of “ Rosa Noel,” “Loving 


and Loth,” &e. In 3 vols., crown S8vo. 


“+ We are Worldlings’ is an altogether exceptional book. Its style is peculiar ; its grasp and display of character 
is more peculiar still; and its plot is so odd that we defy the most practised novel reader to anticipate it.”—Academy. 

“We laid this book down with a keen sense of gratified satisfaction. It is altogether original. Let no one who 
can find time to reai novels fail to read ‘We are Worldlings.’ ”’—7he World. 

“ This book is no mere narrative, broken by descriptions of persons and places, but presents a study of character 
developing under the influence of events and of action naturally resulting from the positions of particuiar persons in 
certain circumstances.” —dthencum. 


JONATHAN. By C. Fraser-Tyrier, Author of “Mistress Judith,” &e. 


In 2 vols., crown S8vo. 





“It is not often that we meet with a novel which gives us such unalloyed pleasure, or of which we can speak with 
such hearty commendation. ‘The story itself is exquisitely touching and tender. 1f space allowed of our doing so, we 
could quote many a passage full of poetry, many a sentence weighted with wisdom, yet flashing with bright humour 


from these volumes, We can only say that a book truer to nature and to the canons of pure art than ‘Jonathan’ 
seldom falls into our critical hands.”’— Standard. 


HER DEAREST FOE, By Mrs. Atexanver, Author of “The Wooing 
ot,” &e. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“There is not a single character in this novel that is not cleverly conceived and successfully illustrated, not a page 
which is dull, not a sentence we might almost say, which has not something bright, telling, and pointed.”—The World. 


NICOLAI’S MARRIAGE, By Heyrm Scuaruixe. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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12 TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISEE 


In crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDY. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


GRAPHIC. 


“At last Mr. Austin has given us the whole poem of which ‘ Madonna’s Child’ and ‘ Rome 
or Death’ were magnificent fragments. ‘'Ihey were worthy samples of the noble poem which, 
in its complete form, appears as *'The Human Tragedy” Why do not people talk more about 
Mr. Austin as a poet? Certainly his place hereafter will not be a low one; but meanwhile is 
he too earnest for the nineteenth century, or have folks forgotten the true ring of that oftava 
rima which he manages so deliciously? What words would be strong enough to speak our 
admiration of such scenes as these? ‘ihe fact remains that, whatever captious people may say, 
‘The Human Tragedy’ stands complete as one of the notable things of the nineteenth century. 


SPECTATOR. 

“There are long passages which we would gladly transcribe, stanzas which satisfy the ear 
and kindle the imagination and touch the heart. Where so much is beautiful, choice becomes 
difficult. Mr. Austin copies no one, but it is easy to sce that his poetical instiuets are opposed 
to the poets who describe life in mystic language, and express passion by obscure imagery 
which needs an interpreter to explain and an esoteric culture to enjoy.” 


HOUR. 


“Mr. Alfred Austin is cordially to be congratulated on having achieved in this his latest 
and most ambitious work a double success. He has not only produced a work which abounds 
in the highest poetic beauty, but he has shown that the events of contemporary history are 
capable of the most purely poetic treatment. The manner in which his conception is wrought 
out is masterly. ‘The Human Tragedy’ is a noble poem, by the interest of whose vivid and 
stirring vicissitudes contemporary readers will be fascinated, but whose full value and beauty 
will be perhaps more thoroughly appreciated a quarter of a century hence even than to-day,’ 


JOHN BULLI. 


“Mr. Austin has been happy in the choice of the title and happy in the theme of his great 
poem. He has directly detied the views of those who hold that modern life is outside the 
poet’s domain. ‘The Human Tragedy’ is emphatically a modern poem, thoroughly imbued 
with the modern spirit, and strives to delineate men and women of to-day, who, though 
idealized, are yet typical. That it will be widely read we have no doubt. ‘Lhe epicure in 
literature could desire no greater luxury than to read its passionate verse.’’ 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


“ There is nothing in modern English poetry comparable to the third Act of ‘The Human 
Tragedy’ except Macaulay's ‘ Lays;’ but even those stirring ballads are not so rousing, so 


kindling as this.” 
SCOTSMAN. 


“Each act by itself is a fine poem; and taken together they exhibit powers which ought to 
secure their author a high place among modern poets.” 


DAILY NEWS. 


“This is the merest skeleton of a plot which Mr. Austin has filled and adorned with 


wonderful richness and beauty of detail, and with no less extraordinary fluency and music of 


verse. His wealth in rhyme becomes a perfect marvel to watch. 


The work is one of which a 
poet may be proud, - It is an enduring possession.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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FIVE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


GOODALLS HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these splendid preparations. 


F) 
GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
‘el fe & _ The cheapest because the best; indispensable to every household, and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious Paddings without eggs, Pastry without 
butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast, One trial will convince the most sceptical of its 


superiority over others. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets ; 6d., 1s., and 2s. tins, 
Ncipress0° Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Most Delicious and Cheapest Sauce in the World. 


Warranted pure and free from any injurious ingredient. ‘This cheap and excellent 
Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest dishes more delicious. The most cul- 
tivated culnary connoisseurs have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground 
that neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorating zest by no 
means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added. Employed either “an 
naturel” as a tillip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, or used in combination by a skilful cook, in 
concocting soups, stews, ragouts, curries, or gravies, for fish and made dishes, The only cheap and 
good Sauce. Beware of imitations. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles 6d., 1s., and 
2s.each. Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


Highly recommended by the most eminent Physicians, and acknowledged to 
be the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system and sti- 
mulates the appetite. Is invaluable for Indigestion, Nervousness, Gout, Rheumatics, &c. 
proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all suffering from general debility and loss of 
appetite. The best restorative for the weak, young, or aged. Is admirably adapted for delicate 
children, and persons to whom Quinine in any other form is objectionable, and will be found parti- 
cularly gratetul and efficacious in all cases where a cordial tonic is required, far superivr to 
Sherry and Bitters, or Bitter Beer. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 14d., 2s., and 2s. 3d. 
per Bottle. Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 


DR. HASSALL’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 


Da. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., the Inventor, recommends this as the most nourishing of all the Infants’ 
and Invalids’ Foods which have hitherto been brought out, 
It is beyond all doubt that the lives of tens of thousands of infants and young children are annually sacrificed through 
the use of innutritious and improper articles of diet, prepared as they so frequently are, with milk that has been largely 
diluted with water, and hence its nutritious qualities very greatly reduced. It is still a very common thing for infants 
tu be fed upon different kinds of arrowroot and starch, including corn and potato flours and rice starch—substances 
destitute of nearly all the important elements which a food ought to contain, viz., nitrogenous compounds, sugar, fat, 
phosphates, &c., with the result that the children thus brought up are in some cases ill-nourished, in others half- 
starved, and sometimes even starved todeath. , 
Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 38. 6d., 68., 15s., and 28s. each, 





























Extract from the Lancet, February 20th, 1875.—“ One of the best foods that bas yet been devised.” 

Extract from the Medical Times and Gazette, April 10th, 1875.—“ Like the two most perfect types of Food, Milk and 
Bread, this Food contains all the necessary elements for sustenance and growth.” 

Extract from C. Estcourt, Public Food Analyst for Manchester.—“ Invaluable Food for Infants, or persons of delicate 
digestive power.” 

Extract from Alfred Hill, M.D., Medical Officer of Health, Birmingham.—“ A nutritious, really digestible, and very 
agreeable Food, adapted for Infants, Children and Invalids.” 

Extract from W. Trench, M.D., Medical Officer of Health, Liverpool.—“ Your Food is a valuable addition to the 
dietetics of the sick room.” 

Extract from the British Medical Journal.—“ It assimilates in its nutritive value closely to Milk, the natural Food 


for Infants.” 
TESTIMONIAL. Padiham, April 9th, 1875. 
Dear Sirs,—Be kind enough to send me two more boxes of Dr. Hassall’s Food; it has answered well for 
my child. Yours truly, J. B. G. 
TESTIMONIAL, Liverpool, April 20th, 1875. 


Gentlemen,—It is with the greatest pleasure and gratitude that I bear testimony to the value of Dr. Hassall's 
Food as being the most nutritious food I ever used, and easy of digestion, a thing of vital importance to an invalid like 
myself. Yours sincerely, JOHN L. BEVAN. 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—If you would have your children properly fed, use Dr. Hussall’s Food, and thereby 
protect them from the bad effects, amounting to starvation, by using foods devoid of all nutritive qualities. 
A Treatise by Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. Lond., on the “ Alimentation of Infants, Children, and Invalids,” with hints 
on the general management of Children, sent POST FREE on application to the 


Manufacturers, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 
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Tenseilng all the smneiiion of the Finest Auneanett, 


BROWN AND POLSONS’ CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
NOTE.—The claim of another Corn Flour to be “the best,” is entirely ground- 
less, and the imperfect quotation from The Lancet, which is being used 


in support of this pretension, does not convey the opinion of that journal. 
Vide Lancet, Nov. 13th, 1875. 


VOSE’S PATENT HYDROPULT 


A Portable Fire Annihilator. 
The best article ever invented for Watering Gardens, &c., weighs but 8 lbs., and will throw water 50 feet. 


LOYSEL’S PATENT HYDROSTATIC 
TEA AND COFFEE PERCOLATORS. 
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Che American Senator. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


AvTHOR OF ‘ BARCHESTER Towers, ‘THE THREE CLERKS,’ ETC. 





Cuarter XVI. 
MR. GOTOBED’S PHILANTHROPY, 


M® GOTOBED, when the persecutions of Goarly were described to 
him at the scene of the dead fox, had expressed considerable 
admiration for the man’s character as portrayed by what he then heard. 
The man,—a poor man too and despised in the land,—was standing up 
for his rights, all alone, against the aristocracy and plutocracy of the 
county. He had killed the demon whom the aristocracy and pluto- 
cracy worshipped, and had appeared there in arms ready to defend his 
own territory,—one against so many, and so poor a man against men 
so rich! The Senator had at once said that he would call upon Mr. 
Goarly, and the Senator was a man who always carried out his pur- 
pores. Afterwards, from John Morton, and from others who knew 
the country better than Morton, he learned further particulars. 
On the Monday and Tuesday he fathomed,—or nearly fathomed,—that 
matter of the 7s. €d. an acre. He learned at any rate that the 
owner of the wood admitted a damage done by him to the corn, and 
had then, himself, assessed the damage without consultation with the 
injured party ; and he was informed also that Goarly was going to law 
with the lord for a fuller compensation. He liked Goarly for killing 
the fox, and he liked him move for going to law with Lord Rufford. 
He declared openly at Bragton his sympathy with the man and his 
intention of expressing it. Morton was annoyed and endeavoured to 
persuade him to leave the man alone; but in vain. No doubt had he 
expressed himself decisively and told his friend that he should be 
annoyed by a guest from his house taking part in such a matter, the 


Seuator would have abstained and would merely have made one more 
VOL, XLVI. 2F 
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note as to English peculiarities and English ideas of justice; but 
Morton could not bring himself to do this. “The feeling of the 
country will be altogether against you,” he had said, hoping to deter 
the Senator. The Senator had replied that though the feeling of that 
little bit of the country might be against him he did not believe that 
such would be the case with the feeling of England generally. The 
ladies had all become a little afraid of Mr. Gotobed and hardly dared 
to express an opinion. Lady Augustus did say that she supposed 
that Goarly was a low vulgar fellow, which of course strengthened 
the Senator in his purpose. 

The Senator on Wednesday would not wait for lunch but started a 
little before one with a crust of bread in his pocket to find his way to 
Goarly’s house. There was no difficulty in this as he could sec the 
wood as soon as he had got upon the high road. He found Twenty- 
man’s gate and followed directly the route which the hunting party 
had taken, till he came to the spot on which the crowd had been 
assembled. Close to this there was a hand-gate leading into Dills- 
borough wood, and standing in the gateway was a man. The Senator 
thought that this might not improbably be Goarly himself, and asked 
the question, “ Might your name be Mr. Goarly, sir ?” 

‘“* Me Goarly!” said the man in infinite disgust. “I ain't nothing 
of the kind,—and you knows it.” 

That the man should have been annoyed at being taken for Goarly, 
that man being Bean the gamekeeper who would willingly have 
hung Goarly if he could, and would have thought it quite proper that 
a law should be now passed for hanging him at once,—was natural 
enough. But why he should have told the Senator that the Senator 
knew he was not Goarly it might be difficult to explain. He pro- 
bably at once regarded the Senator as an enemy, as a man on the 
other side, and therefore as a cunning knave who would be sure to 
come creeping about on false pretences. Bean, who had already 
heard of Bearside and had heard of Serobby. in connection with this 
matter, looked at the Senator very hard. He knew Bearside. The 
man certainly was not the attorney, and from what he had heard of 
Scrobby he didn’t think he was Scrobby. The man was not like what 
in his imagination Scrobby would be. He did not know what to 
make of Mr. Gotobed,—who was a person of an imposing appearance, 
tall and thin, with a long nose and look of great acuteness, dressed 
in black from head to foot, but yet not looking quite like an English 
gentleman. He was a man to whom Bean in an ordinary way would 
have been civil,—civil in a cold guarded way; but how was he to be 
civil to anybody who addressed him as Goarly ? 

“T did not know it,” said the Senator. “As Goarly lives near here 
I thought that you might be Goarly. When I saw Goarly he had a 
gun, and you have a gun. Can you tell me where Goarly lives ?” 
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“Tother side of the wood,” said Bean pointing back with his 
thumb. “He never had a gun like this in his hand in all his 
born days.” . 


“T dare say not, my friend. I can go through the wood I guess ;” 
for Bean had pointed exactly over the gateway. 

“T guess you can’t then,” said Bean. The man who, like other 
gamekeepers, lived much in the company of gentlemen, was ordinarily 
a civil courteous fellow, who knew how to smile and make things 
pleasant. But at this moment he was very much put out. His covert 
had been found full of red herrings and strychnine, and his fox had 
been poisoned. He had lost his guinea on the day of the hunt,—the 
guinea which would have been his perquisite had they found a live 
fox in his wood. And all this was being done by such a fellow as 
Goarly! And ‘now this abandoned wretch was bringing an action 
against his Lordship and was leagued with such men as Scrobby and 
Bearside! It was a dreadful state of things! How was it likely that 
he should give a passage through the wood to anybody coming after 
Goarly? ‘You're on Mr. Twentyman’s land now, as I dare say you 
know.” 

“T don’t know anything about it.” 

“ Well ;—that wood is Lord Rufford’s wood.” 

“1 did know as much as that, certainly.” 

« And you can’t go into it.” 

‘How shall I find Mr. Goarly’s house ?” 

“If you'll get over that there ditch you'll be on Mister Goarly’s 
land and that’s all about it.” Bean as he said this put a strongly 
ironical emphasis on the term of respect and then turned back into 
the wood. 

The Senator made his way down the fence to the bank on which 
Goarly had stood with his gun, then over into Goarly’s field, and so 
round the back of the wood till he saw a small red brick house stand- 
ing perhaps four hundred yards from the covert, just on the elbow of a 
lane. It was a miserable-looking place with a pigsty and a dung-heap 
and a small horse-pond or duck-puddle all close around it. The stack 
of chimneys seemed to threaten to fall, and as he approached from 
behind he could see that the two windows opening that way were 
stuffed with rags. There was a little cabbage garden which now 
seemed to be all stalks, and a single goose waddling about the duck- 
puddle. The Senator went to the door, and having knocked, was 
investigated by a woman from behind it. Yes, this was Goarly’s 
house. What did the gentleman want? Goarly was at work in the 
field. Then she came out, the Senator having signified his friendly 
intentions, and summoned Goarly to the spot. 

“TI hope I see you well, Sir,” said the Senator putting out his 
hand as Goarly came up dragging a dung-fork behind bim. 
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Goarly rubbed his hand on his breeches before he gave it to be 
shaken and declared himself to be “ pretty tidy, considering.” 

“T was present the other day, Mr. Goarly, when that dead fox was 
exposed to view.” 

“ Was you, Sir ?” 

“T was given to understand that you had destroyed the brute.” 

“Don’t you believe a word on it then,” said the woman inter- 
posing. “ He didn’t do nothing of the kind. Who ever seed him 
a’ buying of red herrings and p’ison ?” 

“ Hold your jaw,” said Goarly,—familiarly. “Let em prove it. I 
don’t know who you are, Sir; but let ’em prove it.” 

“My name, Mr. Goarly, is Elias Gotobed. I am an American 
citizen, and Senator for the State of Mickewa.” Mr. and Mrs. Goarly 
shook their heads at every separate item of information tendered to 
them. “I am on a visit to this country and am at present staying 
at the house of my friend, Mr. John Morton.” 

“ He’s the gentl’man from Bragton, Dan.” 

“ Hold your jaw, can’t you;” said the husband. Then he touched 
his hat to the Senator intending to signify that the Senator might, if 
he pleased, continue his narrative. 

“Tf you did kill that fox, Mr. Goarly, I think you were quite right 
to kill him.” Then Goarly winked at him. “I cannot imagine 
that even the laws of England could justify a man in perpetuating 
a breed of wild animals that are destructive to his neighbours’ pro- 
perty.” 

“T could shoot ’un; not a doubt about that, Mister. I could shoot 
"un ;—and I wull.” 

“ Have a care, Dan,” whispered Mrs. Goarly. 

“Hold your jaw,—will ye? I could shoot ’un, Mister. I don't 
rightly know about p’ison.’ 

“That fox we saw was poisoned I suppose,” said the Senator care- 
lessly. 

“ Have a care, Dan ;—have a care?” whispered the wife. 

“Allow me to assure both of you,” said the Senator, “that you 
need fear nothing from me. I have come quite as a friend.” 

“ Thank ’ee, Sir,” said Goarly again touching his hat. 

“Tt seems to me,” said the Senator, “that in this matter a great 
mapy men are leagued together against you.” 

“ You may say that,Sr. I didn’t just catch your name, Sir.” 

“My name is Gotobed ;—Gotobed ; Elias Gotobed, Senator from 
the State of Mickewa to the United States Congress.” Mrs. Goarly 
who understood nothing of all these titles, and who had all along 
doubted, dropped a suspicious curtsey. Goarly, who understood as 
little now, took his hat altogether off. He was very much puzzled 
but inclined to think that if he managed matters rightly, profit might 
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be got out of this very strange meeting. “In my country, Mr. 
Goarly, all men are free and equal.” 

“ That’s a fine thing, Sir.” 

“Tt is a fine thing, my friend, if properly understood and pro- 
perly used. Coming from such a country I was shocked to see so 
many rich men banded together against one who I suppose is not 
rich.” 

“ Very far from it,” said the woman. 

“It’s my own land, you know,” said Goarly who was proud of his 
position as a landowner. ‘‘ No one can’t touch me on it, as long as 
the rates is paid. I’m as good a man here,’—and he stamped his foot 
on the ground,—“ as his Lordship is in that there wood.” 

This was the first word spoken by the Goarlys that had pleased the 
Senator, and this set him offagain. “Just so;—and I admire a man 
that will stand up for his own rights. I am told that you have found 
his Lordship’s pheasants destructive to your corn.” 

“Didn't leave him hardly a grain last August,” said Mrs. Goarly. 

“ Will you hold your jaw, woman, or will you not ?” said the man 
turning round fiercely at her. “I’m going to have the law of his 
Lordship, Sir. What’s seven and six an acre? There’s that quantity 
of pheasants in that wood as ’d eat up any mortal thing as ever was 
growed. Seven and six!” 

“Didn’t you propose arbitration ?” 

“TI never didn’t propose nothin’. I’ve axed two pound, and my 
lawyer says as how I'll get it. What I sold come off that other bit of 
ground down there. Wonderful crop! And this ’d ’ve been the same. 
His Lordship ain’t nothin’ to me, Mr. Gotobed.” 

“ You don’t approve of hunting, Mr. Goarly.” 

“Oh, I approves if they'd pay a poor man for what harm they does 
him. Look at that there goose.” Mr. Gotobed did look at the goose. 
“ There's nine and twenty they’ve tuk from me, and only left un that.” 
Now Mrs. Goarly’s goose was well known in those parts. It was 
declared that she was more than a match for any fox in the county, 
but that Mrs. Goarly for the last two years had never owned any 
goose but this one. 

“The foxes have eaten them all?” asked the Senator. 

“ Tivery mortal one.” 

“ And the gentlemen of the hunt have paid you nothing.” 

“T had four half-crowns once,” said the woman. 

“Tf you don’t send the heads you don’t get it,” said the man, “and 
then they'll keep you waiting months and months, just for their 
pleasures. Who's a going to put up with that? I ain’t.” 

“ And now you're going to law?” 

“T am,—like a man. His Lordship ain’t nothin’ to me. I ain’t 
afeard of his Lordship.” 
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Will it cost you much ?” 

“That’s just what it will do, sir,” said the woman. 

“Didn’t I tell you, hold your jaw.” 

“The gentl’man was going to offer to help us a little, Dan.” 

“T was going to say that I am interested in the case, and that 
you have all my good wishes. I do not like to offer pecuniary 
help.” 

“You're very good, Sir; very good. This bit of land is mine; not 
a doubt of it ;—but we're poor, Sir.” 

“ Tndeed we is,” said the woman. “ What with taxes and rates, and 
them foxes as won’t let me rear a head of poultry and them brutes of 
birds as eats up the corn, I often tells him he’d better sell the bit o’ 
land and just set up for a public.” 

“Tt belonged to my feyther and grandfeyther,” said Goarly. 

Then the Senator’s heart was softened again and he explained at 
great length that he would watch the case and if he saw his way 
clearly, befriend it with substantial aid. He asked about the 
attorney and took down Bearside’s address. After that he shook 
hands with both of them, and then made his way back to Bragton 
through Mr. Twentyman’s farm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goarly were left in a state of great perturbation of 
mind. They could not in the least make out among themselves who 
the gentleman was, or whether he had come for good or evil. That 
he called himself Gotobed Goarly did remember, and also that he had 
said that he was an American. All that which had referred to 
senatorial honours and the State of Mickewa had been lost upon 
Goarly. The question of course arose whether he was not a spy 
sent out by Lord Rufford’s man of business, and Mrs. Goarly was 
clearly of opinion that such had been the nature of his employment. 
Had he really been a friend, she suggested, he would have left a 


sovereign behind him. “He didn’t get no information from me,” said 
Goarly. 


“ Only about Mr. Bearside.” 

“ What’s the odds of that? They all knows that. Bearside! Why 
should I be ashamed of Bearside? I'll do a deal better with Bearside 
than I would with that old woman, Masters.” 

“But he took it down in writing, Dan.” 

“ What the D ’s the odds in that ?” 





“T don’t like it when they puts it down in writing.” 
“ Hold your jaw,” said Goarly as he slowly shouldered the dung- 
fork to take it back to his work. But as they again discussed the 


matter that night the opinion gained ground upon them that the 
Senator had been an emissary from the enemy. 
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Cuapter XVII. 
LORD RUFFORD’S INVITATION. 


On that same Wednesday afternoon when Morton returned with the 
ladies in the carriage he found that a mounted servant had arrived 
from Rufford Hall with a letter and had been instructed to wait for 
an answer. The man was now refreshing himself in the servants’ 
hall. Morton, when he had read the letter, found that it required 
some consideration before he could answer it. It was to the follow- 
ing purport. Lord Rufford had a party of ladies and gentlemen at 
Ruflord Hall as his sister, Lady Penwether, was staying with him. 
Would Mr. Morton and his guests come over to Rufford Hall on 
Monday and stay till Wednesday. On Tuesday there was to be a 
dance for the people of the neighbourhood. Then he specified, as the 
guests invited, Lady Augustus and her daughter and Mr. Gotobed,— 
omitting the Honourable Mrs. Morton of whose sojourn in the county 
he might have been ignorant. His Lordship went on to say that he 
trusted the abruptness of the invitation might be excused on account 
of the nearness of their neighbourhood and the old friendship which 
had existed between their families. He had had, he said, the pleasure 
of being acquainted with Lady Augustus and her daughter in London 
and would be proud to see Mr. Gotobed at his house during his 
sojourn in the county. Then he added in a postscript that the hounds 
met at Rufford Hall on Tuesday and that he had a horse that 
carried a lady well if Miss Trefoil would like to ride him. He could 
also put up a horse for Mr. Morton. 

This was all very civil, but there was something in it that was 
almost too civil. There came upon Morton a suspicion, which he did 
not even define to himself, that the invitation was due to Arabella’s 
charms. There were many reasons why he did not wish to accept it. 
His grandmother was left out and he feared that she would be angry. 
He did not fecl inclined to take the American Senator to the lord’s 
house, knowing as he did that the American Senator was inter- 
fering in a ridiculous manner on behalf of Goarly. And he did not 
particularly wish to be present at Rufford Hall with the Trefoil 
ladies. Hitherto he had received very little satisfaction from their 
visit to Bragton,—-so little that he had been more than once on the 
verge of asking Arabella whether she wished to be relieved from her 
engagement. She had never quite given him the opportunity. She 
had always been gracious to him in a cold, disagreeable, glassy 
manner, —in a manner that irked his spirit but still did not justify 
him in expressing anger. Lady Augustus was almost uncivil to him, 
and from time to time said little things which were hard to bear; 
but he was not going to marry lady Augustus, and could revenge 
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440 THE AMERICAN SENATOR. 
himself against her by resolving in his own breast that he would have 

as little as possible to do with her after his marriage. ‘That was the 

condition of his mind towards them, and in that condition he did not 

want to take them to Lord Rufford’s house. Their visit to him would 

be over on Monday, and it would he thought be better for him 

that they should then go on their way to the Gores as they had 

proposed. 

But he did not like to answer the letter by a refusal without say- 
ing a word to his guests on the subject. He would not object to 
ignore the Senator, but he was afraid that if nothing were to be said 
to Arabella she would hear of it hereafter ‘and would complain of 
such treatment. He therefore directed that the man might be kept 
waiting while he consulted the lady of his choice. It was with diffi- 
culty that he found himself alone with her,—and then only by sending 
her maid in quest of her. He did get her at last into his own sitting- 
room and then, having placed her in a chair near the fire, gave her 
Lord Rufford’s letter to read. “ What can it be,” said she looking up 
into his face with her great inexpressive eyes, “ that has required all 
this solemnity ?” She still looked up at him and did not even open 
the letter. 

“T did not like to answer that without showing it to you. I don't 
Suppose you would care to go.” 

“Go where ?” 

“It is from Lord Rufford,—for Monday.” 

“ From Lord Rufford !” 

“Tt would break up all your plans and your mother’s, and would 
probably be a great bore.” 

Then she did read the letter, very carefully and very slowly, weigh- 
ing every word of it as she read it. Did it mean more than it said? 
But though she read it slowly and carefully and was long before she 
made him any answer, she had very quickly resolved that the invita- 
tion should be accepted. It would suit her very well to know Lady 
Penwether. It might possibly suit her still better to become intimate 
with Lord Rufford. She was delighted at the idea of riding Lord 
Rufford’s horse. As her eyes dwelt on the paper she, too, began to 
think that the invitation had been chiefly given on her account. At 
any rate she would go. She had understood perfectly well from the 
first tone of her lover's voice that he did not wish to subject her to 
the allurements of Rufford Hall. -She was clever enough, and could 
read it all. But she did not mean to throw away a chance for 
the sake of pleasing him. She must not at once displease him by 
declaring her purpose strongly, and therefore, as she slowly con- 
tinued her reading, she resolved that she would throw the burden 


upon her mother. “Had I not better show this to mamma ?” she 
said. 
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“You can if you please. You are going to the Gores on 
Monday.” 

“We could not go earlier; but we might put it off for a couple of 
days if we pleased. Would it bore you ?” 

“TJ don’t mind about myself. I’m not a very great man for dances.” 

“ You'd sooner write a report,—wouldn’t you,—about the products 
of the country ?” 

‘A great deal sooner,” said the Paragon. 

“ But you see we haven't all of us got products to write about. I 
don’t care very much about it myself ;—but if you don’t mind I'll ask 
mamma.” Of course he was obliged to consent, and merely informed 
her as she went off with the letter that a servant was waiting for an 
answer.” 

“To go to Lord Rufford’s!” said Lady Augustus. 

“From Monday till Wednesday, mamma. Of course we must go.” 

“T promised poor Mrs. Gore.” 

“Nonsense, mamma! The Gores can do very well without us. 
That was only to be a week and we can still stay out our time. Of 
course this has only been sent because we are here.” 

“T should say so. I don’t suppose Lord Rufford would care to 
know Mr. Morton. Lady Penwether goes everywhere ; doesn’t she ?” 

“Everywhere. It would suit me to a ‘t’ to get on to Lady 
Penwether’s books. But, mamma, of course it’s not that. If Lord 
Rufford should say a word it is so much easier to manage down in 
the country than up in London. He has £40,000 a year, if he has a 
penny.” 

“How many girls have tried the same thing with him! Butt 
don’t mind. T’ve always said that John Morton and Bragton would 
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not do? 

“No, mamma; you haven’t. You were the first to say they 
would do.” : 

“T only said that if there were nothing else 

“ Oh, mamma, how can you say such things! Nothing else,—as if 
he were the last man! Yousaid distinctly that Bragton was £7,000 
a year, and that it would do very well. You may change your mind 
if you like; but it’s no good trying to back out of your own doings.” 

“Then I have changed my mind.” 

“Yes,—without thinking what I have to go through. I’m not 
going to throw myself at Lord Rufford’s head so as to lose my chance 
here ;—but we'll go and see how the land lies. Of course you'll go, 
mamma.” 

“If you think it is for your advantage, my dear.” 

“My advantage! It’s part of the work to be done and we may 
as well do it. At any rate I'll tell him to accept. We shall have this 
odious American with us, but that can’t be helped.” 
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“ And the old woman ?” 

“Lord Rufford doesn’t say anything about her. I don’t suppose 
he’s such a muff but what he can leave his grandmother behind for a 
couple of days.” Then she went back to Morton and told him that 
her mother was particularly anxious to make the acquaintance of 
Lady Penwether and that she had decided upon going to Rufford 
Hall. “It will be a very nice opportunity,” said she, “for you to 
become acquainted with Lord Rufford.” 

Then he was almost angry. “I can make plenty of such oppor- 
tunities for myself, when I want them,” he said. “Of course if you 
and Lady Augustus like it, we will go. But let it stand on its right 
bottom.” 

“Tt may stand on any bottom you please.” 

“Do you mean to ride the man’s horse.” 

“Certainly Ido. I never refuse a good offer. Why shouldn't I 
ride the man’s horse? Did you never hear before of a young lady 
borrowing a gentleman’s horse.” 

“No lady belonging to me will ever do so,—unless the gentleman 
be a very close friend indeed.” 

“The lady in this case does not belong to you, Mr. Morton, and 
therefore, if you have no other objection, she will ride Lord Rufford’s 
horse. Perhaps you will not think it too much trouble to signify 
the lady’s acceptance of the mount in your letter.” Then she 
swam out of the room knowing that she left him in anger. After 
that he had to find Mr, Gotobed. The going was now decided 
on as far as he was concerned, and it would make very little differ- 
ence whether the American went or not,—except that his letter 
would have been easier to him in accepting the invitation for three 
persons than for four. But the Senator was of course willing. It 
was the Senator's object to see England, and Lord Rufford’s house 
would be an additional bit of England. The Senator would be 
delighted to have an opportunity of saying what be thought about 
Goarly at Lord Rufford’s table. After that, before this weary letter 
could be written, he was compelled to see his grandmother and explain 
to her that she had been omitted. 

“ Of course, ma’am, they did not know that you were at Bragton, 
as you were not in the carriage at the ‘ meet.’” 

“'That’s nonsense, John. Did Lord Rufford suppose that you were 
entertaining ladies here without some one to be mistress of the house ? 
Of course he knew that I was here. I shouldn't have gone ;—you 
may be sure of that. I’m not in the habit of going to the houses of 
people I don’t know. Indeed I think it’s an impertinence in them 
to ask in that way. I’m surprised that you would go on such an 
invitation.” 

“The Trefoils knew them.” 
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“Tf, Lady Penwether knew them why could not Lady Penwether 
ask them independently of us. I don’t believe they ever spoke to 
Lady Penwether in their lives. Lord Rufford and Miss Trefoil may 
very likely be London acquaintances. He may admire her and 
therefore choose to have her at his ball. I know nothing about that. 
As far as I am concerned he’s quite welcome to keep her.” 

All this was not very pleasant to John Morton. He knew already 
that his grandmother and Lady Augustus hated each other, and said 
spiteful things not only behind each other’s backs, but openly to each 
other's faces. But now he had been told by the girl who was engaged 
to be his wife that she did not belong to him; and by his grand- 
mother,—who stood to him in the place of his mother,—that she 
wished that this girl belonged to some one else! He was not quite 
sure that he did not wish it himself. But, even were it to be so, and 
should there be reason for him to be gratified at the escape, still he 
did not relish the idea of taking the girl himself to the other man’s 
house. He wrote the letter, however, and dispatched it. But even 
the writing of it was difficult and disagreeable. When various details 
of hospitality have been offered by a comparative stranger a man 
hardly likes to accept them all. But in this case he had to do it. 
He would be delighted, he said, to stay at Rufford Hall from the 
Monday to the Wednesday ;—Lady Augustus and Miss Trefoil would 
also be delighted ;—and so also would Mr. Gotcbed be delighted. And 
Miss Trefoil would be further delighted to accept Lord Rufford’s offer 
of a horse for the Tuesday. As for himself, if he rode at all, a horse 
would come for him to the meet. Then he wrote another note to 
Mr. Harry Stubbings, bespeaking a mount for the occasion. 

On that evening the party at Bragton was not a very pleasant 
one. “No doubt you are intimate with Lady Penwether, Lady Au- 
gustus,” said Mrs. Morton. Now Lady Penwether was a very 
fashionable woman whom to know was considered an honour. 

“ What makes you ask, ma’am?” said Lady Augustus. 

“Only as you were taking your daughter to her brother’s house, 
and as he is a bachelor.” 

“My dear Mrs. Morton, really you may leave me to take care of 
myself and of my daughter too. You have lived so much out of the 
world for the last thirty years that it is quite amusing.” 

“ There are some persons’ worlds that it is a great deal better for a 
lady to be out of,” said Mrs. Morton. Then Lady Augustus put up 
her hands, and turned round, and affected to laugh, of all which 
things Mr. Gotobed, who was studying English society, made notes 
in his own mind. 

“What sort of position does that man Goarly occupy here ?” the 
Senator asked immediately after dinner. 
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“No position at all,” said Morton. 

“ Every man created holds some position as I take it. The land is 
his own.” 

“ He has I believe about fifty acres.” 

“And yet he seems to be in the lowest depth of poverty and 
ignorance.” 

“Of course he mismanages his property and probably drinks.” 

“T dare say, Mr. Morton. He is proud of his rights, and talked of 
his father and his grandfather, and yet I doubt whether you would 
find a man so squalid and so ignorant in all the States. I suppose 
he is injured by having a lord so near him.” 

“ Quite the contrary if he would be amenable.” 

“You mean if he would be a creature of the lord’s. And why was 
that other man so uncivil to me ;—the man who was the lord’s game- 
keeper ?” 

“ Because you went there as a friend of Goarly.” 

“ And that’s his idea of English fair play ?” asked the Senator with 
a jeer. 

“The truth is, Mr. Gotobed,” said Morton endeavouring to explain 


it all, “ you see a part only and not the whole. That man Goarly is 
a rascal.” 


““So everybody says.” 

“And why can’t you believe everybody.” 

“So everybody says—on the lord’s side. But before I’m done I'll 
find out what people say on the other side. I can see that he is 
ignorant and squalid ; but that very probably is the lord’s fault. It 
may be that he is a rascal and that the lord is to blame for that too. 
But if the lord’s pheasants have eaten up Goarly’s corn, the lord 
ought to pay for the corn whether Goarly be a rascal or not.” Then 
John Morton made up his mind that he would never ask another 
American Senator to his house. 


Cuarten XVIII. 
THE ATTORNEY'S FAMILY IS DISTURBED. 


On that Wednesday evening Mary Masters said nothing to any of her 
family as to the invitation from Lady Ushant. She very much wished 
to accept it. Latterly, for the last month or two, her distaste to the 
kind of life for which her stepmother was preparing her, had increased 
upon her greatly. There had been days in which she had doubted 
whether it might not be expedient that she should accept Mr. Twenty- 
man’s offer. She believed no ill of him. She thought him to be a 
fine manly young fellow with a good heart and high principles. She 
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never asked herself whether he were or were not a gentleman. She 
had never even inquired of herself whether she herself were or were not 
especially a lady. But with all her efforts to like the man,—because 
she thought that by doing so she would relieve and please her father,— 
yet he was distasteful to her; and now, since that walk home with 
him from Bragton Bridge, he was more distasteful than ever. She 
did not tell herself that a short visit, say for a month, to Cheltenham, 
would prevent his further attentions, but she felt that there would be 
a temporary escape. I do not think that she dwelt much on the sug- 
gestion that Reginald Morton should be her companion on the journey, 
—but the idea of such companionship, even for short a time, was 
pleasant to her. If he did this surely then he would forgive her for 
having left him at the bridge. She had much to think of before she 
could resolve how she should tell her tidings. Should she show the 
letter first to her stepmother or to her father? In the ordinary course 
of things in that house the former course would be expected. It was 
Mrs. Masters who managed everything affecting the family. It was 
she who gave permission or denied permission for every indulgence. 
She was generally fair to the three girls, taking special pride to her- 
self for doing her duty by her stepdaughter ;—but on this very account 
she was the more likely to be angry if Mary passed her by on such an 
occasion as this and went to her father. But should her stepmother 
have once refused her permission, then the matter would have been 
decided against her. It would be quite useless to appeal from her 
stepmother to her father ;—nor would such an appeal come within the 
scope of her own principles. The Mortons, and especially Lady 
Ushant, had been her father’s friends in old days and she thought 
that perhaps she might prevail in this case if she could speak to her 
father first. She knew well what would be the great, or rather the 
real objection. Her mother would not wish that she should be 
removed so long from Larry Twentyman. There might be diffi- 
culties about her clothes, but her father, she knew, would be kind to 
her. 

At last she made up her mind that she would ask her father. He 
was always at his office-desk for half an hour in the morning, before 
the clerks had come, and on the following day, a minute or two after 
he had taken his seat, she knocked at the door. He was busy reading 
a letter from Lord Rufford’s man of business, asking him certain ques- 
tions about Goarly and almost employing him to get up the case on 
Lord Rufford’s behalf. There was a certain triumph to him in this. 
It was not by his means that tidings had reached Lord Rufford of his 
refusal to undertake Goarly’s case. But Runciman, who was often 
allowed by his lordship to say a few words to him in the hunting-field, 
had mentioned the circumstance. “A man like Mr. Masters is better 
without such a blackguard as that,” the Lord had said. Then Runci- 
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man had replied, “ No doubt, my Lord ; nodoubt. But Dillsborough 
is a poor place, and business is business, my Lord.” Then Lord 
Rufford had remembered it, and the letter which the attorney was 
somewhat triumphantly reading had been the consequence. 

“Ts that you, Mary? What can I do for you, my love ?” 

“Papa I want you to read this.” Then Mr. Masters read the 
letter. “I should so like to go.” 

“Should you, my dear ?” 

“Oh yes! Lady Ushant has been so kind to me,—all my life! And 
I do so love her !” 

“ What does mamma say ?” 

“T haven't asked mamma.” 

_ “Ts there any reason why you shouldn't go *” 

Of that one reason,—as to Larry Twentyman,—of course she would 
say nothing. She must leave him to discuss that with her mother. 
“I should want some clothes, papa; a dress, and some boots, and a 
new hat, and there would be money for the journey and a few 
other things.” The attorney winced, but at the same time re- 
membered that something was due to his eldest child in the way 
of garments and relaxation. ‘I never like to be an expense, 
papa.” 

“You are very good about that, my dear. I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t go. It’s very kind of Lady Ushant. I'll talk to mamma.” 
Then Mary went away to get the breakfast, fearing that before long 
there would be black looks in the house. 

Mr. Masters at once went up to his wife,—having given himself a 
minute or two tocalculate that he would let Mary have twenty pounds 
for the occasion,—and made his proposition. “I never heard of such 
nonsense in my life,” said Mrs. Masters. 

“ Nonsense,—my dear! Why should it be nonsense ?” 

“Cocking her up with Lady Ushant! What good will Lady 
Ushant do her? She's not going to live with ladies of quality all her 
life.” 

“Why shouldn't she live with ladies ?” 

“You know what I mean, Gregory. The Mortons have dropped 
you, for any use they were to you, long ago, and you may as well 
make up your mind to drop them. You'll go on hankering after 
gentlefolks till you’ve about ruined yourself.” 

When he remembered that he had that very morning received a 
commission from Lord Rufford he thought that this was a little too 
bad. But he was not now in a humour to make known to her this 
piece of good news. “I like to feel that she has got friends,” he 
said, going back to Mary’s proposed visit. 

“ Of course she has got friends, if she'll only take up with them as 
she ought to do. Why does she go on shilly-shallying with that 
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young man, instead of closing upon it at once? If she did that she 
wouldn’t want such friends as Lady Ushant. Why did the girl come 
to you with all this instead of asking me ?” 

“There would be a little money wanted.” 

“Money! Yes, I dare say. It’s very easy to want money ‘but 
very hard to get it. If you send clients away out of the office with a 
flea in their ear I don’t see how she’s to have all manner of luxuries. 
She ought to have come to me.” 

“T don’t see that at all, my dear.” 

“Tf I’m to look after her she shall be said by me ;—that’s all. I’ve 
done for her just as I have for my own and I’m not going to have 
her turn up her nose at me directly she wants anything for herself. 
I know what’s fit for Mary, and it ain’t fit that she should go trapesing 
away to Cheltenham, doing nothing in that old woman’s parlour, 
and losing her chances for life. Who is to suppose that Larry 
Twentyman will go on dangling after her in this way, month after 
month? The young man wants a wife, and of course he'll get 


” 


one. 

“You can’t make her marry the man if she don’t like him.” 

“Like him! She ought to be made to like him. A young man 
well off as he is, and she without a shilling! All that comes from 
Ushanting.” It never occurred to Mrs. Masters that perhaps the 
very qualities that had made poor Larry so vehemently in love 
with Mary had come from her intercourse with Lady Ushant. “If 
I’m to have my way she won't go a yard on the way to Chel- 
tenham.” 

“T've told her she may go,” said Mr. Masters, whose mind was 
wandering back to old days,—to his first wife, and the time when he 
used to be an occasional guest in the big parlour at Bragton. He 
was always ready to acknowledge to himself that his present wife was 
a good and helpful companion to him and a careful mother to his 
children ; but there were moments in which he would remember with 
soft regret a different phase of his life. Just at present he was some- 
what angry, and resolving in his own mind that in this case he would 
have his own way. 

“Then I shall tell her she mayn’t,” said Mrs. Masters with a look 
of dogged determination. 

“T hope you will do nothing of the kind, my dear. I’ve told her 
that she shall have a few pounds to get what she wants, and I won't 
have her disappointed.” After that Mrs. Masters bounced out of 
the room, and made herself very disagreeable indeed over the tea- 
things. . 

The whole household was much disturbed that day. Mrs. Masters 
said nothing to Mary about Lady Ushant all the morning, but said a 
great deal about other things. Poor Mary was askel whether she 
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was not ashamed to treat a young man as she was treating Mr. 
Twentyman. Then again it was demanded of her whether she 
thought it right that all the house should be knocked about for her. 
At dinner Mrs. Masters would hardly speak to her husband but 
addressed herself exclusively to Dolly and Kate. Mr. Masters was 
not a man who could, usually, stand this kind of thing very long and 
was accustomed to give up in despair and then take himself off to the 
solace of his office-chair. But on the present occasion he went 
through his meal like a Spartan, and retired from the room without a 
sign of surrender. In the afternoon about five o’clock Mary watched 
her opportunity and found him again alone. It was incumbent on 
her to reply to Lady Ushant. Would it not be better that she should 
write and say how sorry she was that she could not come. “But I 
want you to go,” said he. 

“Oh, papa :—I cannot bear to cause trouble.” 

“No, my dear; no; and I’m sure I don’t like trouble myself. But 
in this case I think you ought to go. What day has she named ?” 
Then Mary declared that she could not possibly go so soon as Lady 
Ushant had suggested, but that she could be ready by the 18th of 
December. “Then write and tell her so, my dear, and I will let 
your mother know that it is fixed.” But Mary still hesitated, de- 
siring to know whether she had not better speak to her mother first. 
“T think you had better write your letter first,’—and then he abso- 
lutely made her write in the office and give it to him to be posted. 
After that he promised to communicate to Reginald Morton what had 
been done. 

The household was very much disturbed the whole of that evening. 
Poor Mary never remembered such a state of things, and when there 
had been any difference of opinion, she had hitherto never been the 
cause of it. Now it was all owing to her! and things were said so 
terrible that she hardly knew how to bear them. Her father had 
promised her the twenty pounds, and it was insinuated that all the 
comforts of the family must be stopped because of this lavish extrava- 
gance. Her father sat still and bore it, almost without a word. Both 
Dolly and Kate were silent and wretched. Mrs. Masters every now 
and then gurgled in her throat, and three or four times wiped her 
eyes. “I’m better out of the way altogether” she said at last, jamp- 
ing up and walking towards the door as though she were going to 
leave the room,—“ and the house, for ever.” 

“Mamma,” said Mary, rising from her seat, “I won’t go. I'll 
write and tell Lady Ushant that I can’t do it.” 

“ You're not to mind me,” said Mrs. Masters. “You is to do what 
your papa tells you. Everything that I’ve been striving at is to be 


thrown away. I’m to be nobody, and it’s quite right that your papa 
should tell you so.” 
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“ Dear mamma, don’t talk like that,” said Mary, clinging hold of 
her stepmother. 

“Your papa sits there and won’t say a word,” said Mrs. Masters, 
stamping her foot. 

“What's the good of speaking when you go on like that before the 
children,” said Mr. Masters getting up from his chair. “I say that 
it’s a proper thing that the girl should go to see the old friend who 
brought her up and has been always kind to her,—and she shall go.” 
Mrs. Masters seated herself on the nearest chair and leaning her head 
against the wall, began to go into hysterics. “ Your letter has already 
gone, Mary ; and I desire you will write no other without letting me 
know.” Then he left the room and the house,—and absolutely went 
over to the Bush. This latter proceeding was, however, hardly more 
than a bravado; for he merely took the opportunity of asking Mrs. 
Runciman a question at the bar and then walked back to his own 
house, and shut himself up in the office. 

On the next morning he called on Reginald Morton and told him 
that his daughter had accepted Lady Ushant’s invitation, but could not 
go till the 18th. “I shall be proud to take charge of her,” said 

teginald. “And as for the change in the day it will suit me all the 
better.” So that was settled. 

On the next day, Friday, Mrs. Masters did not come down to break- 
fast, but was waited upon upstairs by her own daughters. This with 
her was a most unusual circumstance. The two maids were of opinion 
that such a thing had never occurred before and that therefore 
Master must have been out half the night at the public-house although 
they had not known it. To Mary she would hardly speak a word. 
She appeared at dinner and called her husband Mr. Masters when she 
helped him to stew. All the afternoon she averred that her head was 
splitting, but managed to say many very bitter things about gentle- 
men in general, and expressed a vehement hope that that poor man 
Goarly would get at least a hundred pounds. It must be owned, 
however, that at this time she had heard nothing of Lord Rufford’s 
commission to her husband. In the evening Larry came in and was 
at once told the terrible news. ‘‘ Larry,” said Kate, “ Mary is going 
away for a month.” 

“ Where are you going, Mary ?” asked the lover eagerly. 

“To Lady Ushant’s, Mr. Twentyman.” 

“For a month !” 

‘She has asked me for a month,” said Mary. 

“Tt’s a regular fool’s errand,” said Mrs. Masters. “It’s not done 
with my consent, Mr. Twentyman. I don’t think she ought to stir 
from home till things are more settled.” 

“They can be settled this moment as far as I am concerned,” said 
Larry standing up. 
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“There now,” said Mrs. Masters. At this time Mr. Masters was 
not in the room. “If you can make it straight with Mr. Twenty- 
man I won't say a word against your going away for a month.” 

“Mamma, you shouldn't!” exclaimed Mary. 

“T hate such nonsense. Mr. Twentyman is behaving honest™and 
genteel. What more would you have? Give him an answer like a 
sensible girl.” 

“T have given him an answer and I cannot say anything more,” 
said Mary as she left the room. 


Cuapter XIX. 
“WHO VALUED THE GEESE ?” 


Berore the time had come for the visit to Rufford Hall Mr. Gotobed 
had called upon Bearside the attorney and had learned as much as 
Mr. Bearside chose to tell him of the facts of the case. This took 
place on the Saturday morning and the interview was on the whole 
satisfactory to the Senator. But then having a theory of his own 
in his head, and being fond of ventilating his own theories, he ex- 
plained thoroughly to the man the story which he wished to hear 
before the man was called upon to tell his story. Mr. Bearside of 
course told it accordingly. Goarly was a very poor man, and very 
ignorant ; was perhaps not altogether so good a member of society as 
he might have been ; but no doubt he had a strong case against the 
lord. The lord, so said Mr. Bearside, had fallen into a way of paying a 
certain recompense in certain cases for crops damaged by game ;—and 
having in this way laid down a rule for himself did not chcose to 
have that rule disturbed. “Just feudalism !” said the indignant Sena- 
tor. “No better nor yet no worse than that, Sir,” said the attorney 
who did not in the least know what feudalism was. “The strong 
hand backed by the strong rank and the strong purse determined to 
have its own way!” continued the Senator. “A most determined man 
is his lordship,” said the attorney. Then the Senator expressed his 
hope that Mr. Bearside would be able to see the poor man through it, 
and Mr. Bearside explained to the Senator that the poor man was a 
very poor man indeed, who had been so unfortunate with his land 
that he was hardly able to provide bread for himself and his children. 
He went so far as to insinuate that he was taking up this matter 
himself solely on the score of charity, adding that as he could not 
of course afford to be money out of pocket for expenses of witnesses 
&c., he did not quite see how he was to proceed. Then the Senator 
mae certain promises. He was, he said, going back to London in the 
course of next week, but he did not mind making himself responsible 
to the extent of fifty dollars if the thing were carried on, bona fide, to 
a conclusion. Mr. Bearside declared that it would of course be bona 
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fide, and asked the Senator for his address. “Would Mr. Gotobed 
object to putting his name to a little docket certifying to the amount 
promised. Mr. Gotobed gave an address, but thought that in such a 
matter as that his word might be trusted. If it were not trusted 
then the offer might fall to the ground. Mr. Bearside was profuse in 
his apologies and declared that the gentleman’s word was as good as 
his bond. 

Mr. Gotobed made no secret of his doings. Perhaps he had a 
feeling that he could not justify himself in so strange a proceeding 
without absolute candour. He saw Mr. Mainwaring in the street 
as he left Bearside’s office and told him all about it. “I just want, 
Sir, to see what'll come of it.” 

“You'll lose your fifty dollars, Mr. Gotobed, and only cause a little 
vexation to a high-spirited young nobleman.” 

“Very likely, Sir. But neither the loss of my dollars nor Lord 
Rufford’s slight vexation will in the least disturb my rest. I’m nota 
rich man, Sir, but I should like to watch the way in which such a 
question will be tried and brought to a conclusion in this aristo- 
cratic country. I don’t quite know what your laws may be, Mr. 
Mainwaring.” 

“ Just the same as your own, Mr. Gotobed, I take it.” 

“ We have no game laws, Sir. As I was saying I don’t under- 
stand your laws, but justice is the same everywhere. If this great 
lord’s game has eaten up the poor’s man’s wheat the great lord ought 
to pay for it.” 

“The owners of game pay for the damage they do three times 
over,” said the parson, who was very strongly on that side of the 
question. ‘Do you think that such men as Goarly would be better 
off if the gentry were never to come into the country at all?” 

“ Perhaps, Mr. Mainwaring, I may think that there would be no 
Goarlys if there were no Ruffords. That, however, is a great ques- 
tion which cannot be argued on this case. All we can hope here is 
that one poor man may have an act of justice done him though in 
seeking for it he has to struggle against so wealthy a magnate as 
Lord Rufford.” 

“ What I hope is that he may be found out,” replied Mr. Main- 
waring with equal enthusiasm, “and then he will be in Rufford gaol 
before long. That’s the justice I look for. Who do you think put 
down the poison in Dillsborough wood ?” 

“ How was it that the poor woman lost all her geese?” asked the 
Senator. 

“She was paid for a great many more than she lost, Mr. Goto- 
bed.” 

“ That doesn’t touch upon the injustice of the proceeding. Who 
assessed the loss, Sir? Who valued the geese? Am I to keep a pet 
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tiger in my garden, and give you a couple of dollars when he destroys 
your pet dog, and think myself justified because dogs as a rule are not 
worth more than two dollars each? She has a right to her own 
geese on her own ground.” 

“ And Lord Rufford, Sir, as I take it,” said Runciman who had 
been allowed to come up and hear the end of the conversation, “ has 
a right to his own foxes in his own coverts.” 

“ Yes,—if he could keep them there, my friend. But as it is the 
nature of foxes to wander away and to be thieves, he has no such 
right.” 

e Of course, Sir, begging your pardon,” said Runciman, “I was 
speaking of England.” Runciman had heard of the Senator Gotobed, 
as indeed had all Dillsborough by this time. 

“And I am speaking of justice all the world over,” said the 
Senator slapping his hand upon his thigh. “ But I only want to see. 
Tt may be that England is a country in which a poor man should not 
attempt to hold a few acres of land.” 

On that night the Dillsborough club met as usual and, as a matter 
of course, Goarly and the American Senator were the subjects chiefly 
discussed. Everybody in the room knew,—or thought that he knew,— 
that Goarly was a cheating fraudulent knave, and that Lord Rufford 
was at any rate, in this case acting properly. They all understood 
the old goose, and were aware, nearly to a bushel, of the amount of 
wheat which the man had sold off those two fields. Runciman knew 
that the interest on the mortgage had been paid, and could only have 
been paid out of the produce; and Larry Twentyman knew that 
if Goarly took his 7s. 6d. an acre he would be better off than if 
the wood had not been there. But yet among them all they didn’t 
quite see how they were to confute the Senator’s logic. They could 
not answer it satisfactorily, even among themselves; but they felt 
that if Goarly could be detected in some offence, that would confute 
the Senator. Among themselves it was sufficient to repeat the well- 
known fact that Goarly was a rascal; but with reference to this 
aggravating, interfering, and most obnoxious American it would be 
necessary to prove it. 

“ His Lordship has put it into Masters’s hands, I’m told,” said the 
Doctor. At this time neither the attorney nor Larry Twentyman 
were in the room. 

“He couldn’t have done better,” said Runciman, speaking from 
behind a long clay pipe. 

“ All the same he was nibbling at Goarly,” said Fred Botsey. 

“ T don’t know that he was nibbling at Goarly at all, Mr. Botsey,” 
said the landlord. ‘“Goarly came to him, and Goarly was refused. 
What more would you have ?” 


“It’s all one to me,” said Botsey, “only I do think that in a 
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sporting county like this the place ought to be made too hot to hold 
a blackguard like that. If he comes out at me with his gun I'll ride 
over him. And I wouldn’t mind riding over that American too.” 

“ That’s just what would suit Goarly’s book,” said the doctor. 

“ Exactly what Goarly would like,” said Harry Stubbings. 

Then Mr. Masters and Larry entered the room. On that evening 
two things had occurred to the attorney. Nickem had returned, and 
had asked for and received an additional week’s leave of absence. He 
had declined to explain accurately what he was doing but gave the 
attorney to understand that he thought that he was on the way to the 
bottom of the whole thing. Then, after Nickem had left him, Mr. 
Masters had a letter of instructions from Lord Rufford’s steward. When 
he received it, and found that his paid services had been absolutely em- 
ployed on behalf of his Lordship, he almost regretted the encourage- 
ment he had given to Nickem. In the first place he might want 
Nickem. And then he felt that in his present position he ought not 
to be a party to anything underhand. But Nickem was gone, and he 
was obliged to console himself by thinking that Nickem was at any 
rate employing his intellect on the right side. When he left his 
house with Larry Twentyman he had told his wife nothing about 
Lord Rufford. Up to this time he and his wife had not as yet recon- 
ciled their difference, and poor Mary was still living in misery. Larry, 
though he had called for the attorney, had not sat down in the 
parlour, and had barely spoken to Mary. “For gracious sake, Mr. 
Twentyman, don’t let him stay in that place there half the night,” 
said Mrs. Masters. “It ain’t fit for a father of a family.” 

“Father never does stay half the night,” said Kate, who took 
more liberties in that house than any one else. 

“Hold your tongue, Miss. I don’t know whether it wouldn’t be 
better for you, Mr. Twentyman, if you were not there so often 
yourself.” Poor Larry felt this to be hard. He was not even engaged 
as yet, and as far as he could see was not on the way to be engaged. 
In such condition surely his possible mother-in-law could have no 
right to interfere with him. He condescended to make no reply, but 
crossed the passage and carried the attorney off with him. 

“You've heard what that American gentleman has been about, 
Mr. Masters?” asked the landlord. 

“Tm told he’s been with Bearside.” 

“And has offered to pay his bill for him if he'll carry on the 
business for Goarly. Whoever heard the like of that?” 

“ What sort of a man is he?” asked the doctor. 

“ A creat man in his own country everybody says,” answered Run- 
ciman. “I wish he'd stayed there. He comes over here and thinks 
he understands everything just as though he had lived here all his 
life. Did you say gin cold, Larry ;—and rum for you, Mr. Masters ?” 
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Then the landlord gaye the orders to the girl who had answered 
the bell. 

“But they say he’s actually going to Lord Rufford’s,” said young 
Botsey who would have given one of his fingers to be asked to the 
lord’s house. 

“They are all going from Bragton,” said Runciman. 

“The young squire is going to ride one of my horses,” said Harry 
Stubbings. 

“That'll be an easy three pounds in your pockets, Harry,” said 
the doctor. In answer to which Harry remarked that he took all 
that as it came, the heavies and Jights together, and that there 
was not much change to be got out of three sovereigns when some 
gentlemen had hada horse out for the day,—particularly when a 
gentleman didn’t pay perhaps for twelve months. 

“The whole party is going,” continued the landlord. “ How he is 
to have the cheek to go into his Lordship’s house after what he 
is doing is more than I can understand.” 

“ What business is it of his?” said Larry angrily. “That’s what 
I want to know. What'd he think if we went and interfered over 
there? I shouldn’t be surprised if he got a little rough usage 
before he’s out of the county. I’m told he came across Bean when 
he was ferretting about the other day, and that Bean gave him quite 
as good as he brought.” 

“T say he’s a spy,” said Ribbs the butcher from his seat on the 
sofa. “I hates a spy.” 

Soon after that Mr. Masters left the room and Larry Twentyman 
followed him. There was something almost ridiculous in the way 
the young man would follow the attorney about on these Saturday 
evenings,—as though he could make love to the girl by talking to the 
father. But on this occasion he had something special to say. “So 
Mary’s going to Cheltenham, Mr. Masters.” 

“Yes, she is. You don’t see any objection to that, I hope.” 

“Not in the least, Mr. Masters. I wish she might go anywhere to 
enjoy herzelf. And from all I’ve heard Lady Ushant is a very good 
sort of lady.” 

“A very good sort of lady. She won’t do Mary any harm, 
Twentyman.” 

“T don’t suppose she will. But there’s one thing I should like to 


know. Why shouldn’t she tell me before she goes that she'll have me.” 


“T wish she would with all my heart.” 

“ And Mrs. Masters is all on my side.” 

“ Quite so.” 

“ And the girls have always been my friends.” 

“T think we are all your friends, Twentyman. I’m sure Mary is. 
But that isn’t marrying ;—is it ?” 
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“Tf you would speak to her, Mr. Masters.” 

“ What would you have me say? I couldn’t bid my girl to have 
one man or another. I could only tell her what I think, and that 
she knows already.” 

“If you were to say that you wished it! She thinks so much 
about you.” 

“T couldn’t tell her that I wished it in a manner that would 
drive her into it. Of course it would be a very good match. But I 
have only to think of her happiness and I must leave her to judge 
what will make her happy.” 

“T should like to have it fixed some way before she starts,” said 
Larry in an altered tone. 

“ Of course you are your own master, Twentyman. And you have 
behaved very well.” 

“This is a kind of thing that a man can’t stand,” said the young 
farmer sulkily. “Good night, Mr. Masters.” Then he walked off 
home to Chowton Farm meditating on his own condition and try- 
ing to make up his mind to leave the scornful girl and become 
a free man. But he couldn’t do it. He couldn’t even quite make 
up his mind that he would try to do it. There was a bitterness 
within as he thought of permanent fixed failure which he could 
not digest. There was a craving in his heart which he did not 
himself quite understand, but which made him think that the 
world would be unfit to be lived in if he were to be altogether 
separated from Mary Masters. He couldn’t separate himself from 
her. It was all very well thinking of it, talking of it, threatening 
it; but in truth he couldn’t do it. There might of course be an 
emergency in which he must do it. She might declare that she loved 
some one else and she might marry that other person. In that 
event he saw no other alternative but,—as he expressed it to himself, — 
“to run a mucker.” Whether the “mucker” should be run against 
Mary, or against the fortunate lover, or against himself, he did not at 
present resolve. 

But he did resolve as he reached his own hall-door that he would 
make one more passionate appeal to Mary herself before she started 
for Cheltenham, and that he would not make it out on a public path, 
or in the Masters’ family parlour before all the Masters’ family ;—but 
that he would have her secluded, by herself, so that he might 
speak out all that was in him, to the best of his ability. 


Cuarrer XX, 
THERE ARE CONVENANCES. 


Brrore the Monday came the party to Rufford Hull had become quite 
a settled thing and had been very much discussed. On the Saturday 
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the Senator had been driven to the meet, a distance of‘about ten miles, 
on purpose that he might see Lord Rufford and explain his views 
about Goarly. Lord Rufford had bowed and stared, and laughed, 
and had then told the Senator that he thought he would “ find himself 
in the wrong box.” “That's quite possible, my Lord. I guess, it 
won’t be the first time I’ve been in the wrong box, my Lord. Some- 
times I do get right. But I thought I would not enter your lord- 
ship’s house as a guest without telling you what I was doing.” 
Then Lord Rufford assured him that this little affair about Goarly 
would make no difference in that respect. Mr. Gotobed again 
scrutinised the hounds and Tony Tuppett, laughed in his sleeve be- 
cause a fox wasn’t found in the first quarter of an hour, and after_that 
was driven back to Bragton. 

The Sunday was a day of preparation for the Trefoils. Of course 
they didn’t go to church. Arabella indeed was never up in time for 
church and Lady Augustus only went when her going would be duly 
registered among fashionable people. Mr. Gotobed laughed when he 
was invited and asked whether anybody was ever known to go to 
church two Sundays running at Bragton. “ People have been known 
to refuse with less acrimony,” said Morton. “I always speak my 
mind, Sir,” replied the Senator. Poor John Morton, therefore, went 
to his parish church alone. 

There were many things to be considered by the Trefoils. There 
was the question of dress. If any good was to be done by Arabella 
at Rufford it must be done with great despatch. There would be the 
dinner on Monday, the hunting on Tuesday, the ball, and then the 
interesting moment of departure. No girl could make better use of her 
time ; but then, think of her difficulties! All that she did would 
have to be done under the very eyes of the man to whom she was 
engaged, and to whom she wished to remain engaged,—unless, as she 
said to herself, she could “pull off the other event.” A great deal 
must depend on appearance. As she and her mother were out on a 
lengthened cruise among long-suffering acquaintances, going to the 
De Brownes after the Gores, and the Smijthes after the De Brownes, 
with as many holes to run to afterwards as a four-year-old fox,—- 
though with the same probability of finding them stopped,—of course 
she had her wardrobe with her. To see her night after night one 
would think that it was supplied with all that wealth would give. 
But there were deficiencies and there were make-shifts, very well 
known to herself and well understood by her maid. She could gene- 
rally supply herself with gloves by bets, as to which she had never 
any scruple in taking either what she did win or did not, and in 
dunning any who might chance to be defaulters. On occasions too, 
when not afraid of the bystanders, she would venture on a hat, and 
though there was difliculty as to the payment, not being able to give 
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her number asshe did with gloves, so that the tradesmen could send 
the article, still she would manage to get the hat,—and the trimmings. 
It was said of her that she once offered to lay an Ulster to a sealskin 
jacket, but that the young man had coolly said that a sealskin jacket 
was beyond a joke and had asked her whether she was ready to “ put 
down” her Ulster. These were little difficulties from which she 
usually knew how to extricate herself without embarrassment; but 
she had not expected to have to marshal her forces against such an 
enemy as Lord Rufford, or to sit down for the besieging of such a city 
this campaign. There were little things which required to be done, 
and the lady’s-maid certainly had not time to go to church on Sunday. 

But there were other things which troubled her even more than 
her clothes. She did not much like Bragton, and at Bragton, in his 
own house, she did not very much like her proposed husband. At Wash- 
ington he had been somebody. She had met him everywhere then, 
and had heard him much talked about. At Washington he had been a 
popular man and had had the reputation of being a rich man also ;—but 
here, in the country in England, he seemed to her to fall off in im- 
portance, and he certainly had not made himself pleasant. Whether 
any man could be pleasant to her in the retirement of a country house, 
—any man whom she should have no interest in running down,—she 
did not ask herself. An engagement to her must under any circum- 
stances be a humdrum thing,—to be brightened only by wealth. But 
here she saw no signs of wealth. Nevertheless she was not prepared 
to shove away the plank from below her feet, till she was sure that 
she had a more substantial board on which to step. Her mother, who 
perhaps did not see in the character of Morton all the charms which 
she would wish to find in a son-in-law, was anxious to shake off the 
Bragton alliance; but Arabella, as she said so often both to herself 
and to her mother, was sick of the dust of the battle and conscious of 
fading strength. She would make this one more attempt, but must 
make it with great care. When last in town this young lord had 
whispered a word or two to her, which then had set her hoping for a 
couple of days; and now, when chance had brought her into his 
neighbourhood, he had gone out of his way,—very much out of his 
way,—to renew his acquaintance with her. She would be mad not to 
give herself the chance ;—but yet she could not afford to let the plank 
go from under her feet. 

But the part she had to play was one which even she felt to be 
almost beyond her powers. She could perceive that Morton wag 
beginning to be jealous,—and that his jealousy was not of that nature 
which strengthens a tie but which is apt to break it altogether. His 
jealousy, if fairly aroused, would not be appeased by a final return to 
himself. She had already given him occasion to declare himself off, 
and if thoroughly angered he would no doubt use it. Day by day, and 
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almost hour by hour, he was becoming more sombre and hard, and 
she was well aware that there was reason for it. It did not suit her 
to walk about alone with him through the shrubberies. It did not 
suit her to be seen with his arm round her waist. Of course the 
people of Bragton would talk of the engagement, but she would prefer 
that they should talk of it with doubt. Even her own maid had 
declared to Mrs. Hopkins that she did not know whether there was or 
was not an engagement,—her own maid being at the time almost in 
her confidence. Very few of the comforts of a lover had been vouch- 
safed to John Morton during this sojourn at Bragton and very little 
had been done in accordance with his wishes. Even this visit to 
Rufford, as she well knew, was being made in opposition to him. She 
hoped that her lover would not attempt to ride to hounds on the Tuesday, 
so that she might be near the lord unseen by him,—and that he would 
leave Rufford on the Wednesday before herself and her mother. At 
the ball of course she could dance with Lord Rufford, and could keep 
her eye on her lover at the same time. 

She hardly saw him on the Sunday afternoon, and she was again 
closeted on the Monday till lunch. They were to start at four and 
there would not be much more than time after lunch for her to put on 
her travelling gear. Then, as they all felt, there was a difficulty about 
the carriages. Who was to go with whom? Arabella, after lunch, 
took the bull by the horns. “ I suppose,” she said as Morton fol- 
lowed her out into the hall, “ mamma and I had better go in the 
phaeton.” 

“ T was thinking that Lady Augustus might consent to travel with 
Mr. Gotobed and that you and I might have the phaeton.” 

“ Of course it would be very pleasant,” she answered smiling. 

“ Then why not let it be so?” 

“ There are convenances.” 

“ How would it be if you and I were going without anybody else ? 
Do you mean to say that in that case we might not sit in the same 
carriage.” 

“I mean to say that in that case, I should not go at all. It isn’t 
done in England. You have been in the States so long that you 
forget all our old-fashioned ways.” 

“JT do think that is nonserse.” She only smiled and shook her 
head. “ Then the Senator shall go in the phaeton, and I will go with 
you and your mother.” 

“ Yes,—and quarrel with mamma all the time as you always do. 
Let me have it my own way this time.” 

“ Upon my word I believe you are ashamed of me,” he said leaning 


back upon the hall table. He had shut the dining-room door and she 


was standing close to him. 
“ What nonsense !” 
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“ You have only got to say so, Arabella, and let there be an end of 
it all.” 


“ Tf you wish it, Mr. Morton.” 
“ You know I don’t wish it. You know I am ready to marry you 
tomorrow.” 


“You have made ever so many difficulties as far as I can under- 
stand.” 

“ You have unreasonable people acting for you, Arabella, and of 
course I don’t mean to give way to them.” 

“Pray don’t talk to me about money. I know nothing about it and 


have taken no part in the matter. I suppose there must be settle- 
ments ?” 


“ Of course there must.” 

“ And I can only do what other people tell me. You at any rate 
have something to do with it all, and I have absolutely nothing.” 

“ That is no reason you shouldn’t go in the same carriage with me 
to Rufford. 

“ Are you coming back to that,—just like a big child? Do let us 
consider that as settled. I’m sure you'll let mamma and me have the 
use of the phaeton.” Of course the little contest was ended in the 
manner proposed by Arabella. 

“ I do think,” said Arabella, when she and her mother were seated - 
in the carriage, “ that we have treated him very badly.” 

“ Quite as well as he deserves! What a house to bring us to ;—and 
what people! Did you ever come across such an old woman before! 
And she has him completely under her thumb. Are you prepared to 
live with that harridan ?” 

“ You may let me alone, mamma, for all that. She won’t be in my 
way after I’m married, I can tell you.” 

“ You'll have something to do then.” 

“T ain't a bit afraid of her.” 

“ And to ask us to mect such people as this American !” 

“ He’s going back to Washington and it suited him to have him. 


I don’t quarrel with him for that. I wish I were married to him and 
back in the States.” 


* You do?” 

“T do.” 

“ You have given it all up about Lord Rufford then ?” 

“ No;—that's just where it is. I haven’t given it up, and I still see 
trouble upon trouble before me. But I know how it will be. He 
doesn’t mean anything. He’s only amusing himself.” 

“If he'd once say the word he couldn’t get back again. The 
Duke would interfere then.” 

“ What would he care for the Duke? The duke is no more than 
anybody else nowadays. I shall just fall to the ground between two 
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stools. I know it as well as if it were done already. And then I 
shall have to begin again! If it comes to that I shall do something 
terrible. I knowI shall.” Then they turned in at Lord Rufford’s 
gates; and as they were driven up beneath the oaks, through the 
gloom, both mother and daughter thought how charming it would be 
to be the mistress of such a park. 
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How they Bathe at Lotche. 


A cenTatN hotel-mistress at Sierre politely assured me that a carriage 
with one horse to convey me from her door to the village known as 
Loéche-les-Bains would cost twenty-five francs, exclusive of a present 
in coin to the driver. I objected, stating it was too much, though I 
had no reason to suppose it was. But in Switzerland I always bar- 
gain without hesitation, feeling sure that the natives will never be 
losers in any transaction, if they can help it. The landlady opened 
her eyes—rather fine brown ones—and assured me I was deceiving 
myself in supposing that this was an exorbitant demand. Her car- 
riages were good ones, the horses steady, the drivers careful—and 
then, “ was I aware that the drive was one of five hours, and that the 
latter part of the road was one long, toilsome ascent?” I was not 
aware of anything of the kind, so I gave no direct answer, but asked 
to see her carriages. Certainly; would I follow her? She led the 
way into a shed which served as a coach-house, and together we wan- 
dered between two ranks of crazy vehicles with mud-spattered wheels. 
I exclaimed as she pointed to the meanest in the whole collection, and 
told me that I was in the presence of my twenty-five francs’ worth. 
My exclamation was not expressive of satisfaction, rather the con- 
trary. 

“Oh, of course, if you want anything prettier,” she said, “ you can 
have a two-horse carriage at forty francs;” and turning hastily, she 
seized the handle of a clumsy covered conveyance standing hard by, 
and drageed open the door. “Give yourself the trouble to examine 
it, sir,” she continued. ‘See! nicely lined ; straw for your feet ; well 
protected against wind or rain—a carriage in which you can recline, 
in which an invalid might travel with comfort—a carriage enfin in 
which numbers of sufficiently distinguished visitors are yearly in the 
habit of making the journey to the baths. Nothing could be more 
commodious; and then i 

I made a gesture of impatience. 

“ Would I mount, and try for myself?” she urged blandly. 

I had no desire to do so, for one glance at the interior was enough.. 
It was lined, indeed, but with very dirty chintz, and there was some 
muddy, damp straw at the bottom. There was no doubt that inside I 
should be protected effectually from the intrusion of fresh air, and cut 
off from all view of the country through which I passed. No; I 
decided on generously leaying this stately chariot for the use of any- 
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“sufficiently distinguished” travellers who might come after me, and 
proceeding on my way in the more modest one first shown me. 

And so the bargain was struck. I was to give twenty-five francs 
for the carriage, and a pour-boire of three francs to the driver. I 
afterwards discovered that twenty francs, inclusive of the pour-boire, 
was the utmost ever demanded, which shows that this voluble land- 
lady had turned her talent for misrepresentation to some account. 
Perhaps it was satisfaction at having concluded the matter so cleverly 
which induced her to deal very gently with me afterwards. She only 
charged me three francs for a mouthful of bread and cheese and some 
sour wine; and asI was leaving she stood at her door bowing and smiling, 
and wishing me, in the same breath, bon voyage and bonne cure at 
the baths. She was a deceitful woman. Beneath those smiles I saw 
there lurked deceit. I felt confident she had taken me in somewhat, 
but I forgave her. Still, I quite intended there should be a touch of 
reproach in my manner of returning her salutation. But the Fates 
were against me. As we trundled out of the inn yard, we crossed a 
shallow, paved watercourse, with a shock which flung me back, and 
sent my hat over myeyes. By the time I had recovered my position 
and my dignity, we had turned a corner, and the landlady was out of 
sight. | 

It needs but little sometimes to drive one’s thoughts into a fresh 
channel. The jolting I had just experienced had this effect. All the. 
morning I had been moody and out of sorts. My interview with the 
landlady had not soothed me. Yet this one good bump shook me 
into a better frame of mind at once. 

I remembered that I had a drive before me through fine scenery ; 
I noticed that the sun, till now dimmed by clouds, was struggling 
out, and shedding some welcome rays over the landscape; and really 
my little carriage, now that I could examine it leisurely, was not so 
bad after all. Our pace was not lively, certainly, though both driver 
and horse seemed well contented with it. The driver, after twice 
cracking his whip, lit a cigar, and bending down till his chin nearly 
rested on his knees, sat contemplating his horse’s back. The horse, 
on his side, after twice cocking his ears, and giving one flourish with 
his tail, settled down into a sober jog trot, to which the jingling bells 
attached to his collar kept up an appropriate accompaniment. After 
leaving Sierre behind us, and before reaching a wooden bridge over 
the Rhone, the big yellow diligence from Brieg, drawn by four white 
galloping horses, dashed past us with much clatter. There were 
numerous passengers inside and out, and a pyramid of luggage was 
piled on top. These people had crossed the Simplon from Italy, but 
we heeded them not as we jogged gently on. 

As we wound leisurely up a hill, we overtook three wayfarers pro- 
ceeding in our direction, a woman and two men. The men were 
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herds, in charge, I imagine, of a brigade of goats blocking the road 
on ahead. The woman was a peasant of the poorest class, very old 
and decrepit, with witch-like features. She carried a long basket, or 
hotte, strapped to her back, and filled to overflowing with thick logs 
of wood. What a load it must have been for so old a creature! I 
wondered she did not sink beneath the weight. I thought, had I 
been one of her burly companions, I would have offered to bear her 
burden, and ease those aged shoulders for a space. But chivalry is 
extinct all the world over ; I was forgetting that. I cast a look of 
pity on the crone as I passed. She evidently perceived it, for she 
held out her hand at once for alms. Disgusted with such barefaced 
mendicancy, I turned my head aside, at the same time feeling in my 
pocket for a trifle to give her. I discovered a half-franc, and flung 
it towards her. It struck her foot, and rolled away; and then en- 
sued a scramble which I never intended. Down went the two men, 
sprawling in the roadway, while the proper recipient of the dole, not 
nimble enough to take part in the struggle, stood over them, mum- 
bling and gesticulating in a frenzy of anxiety. In a minute the men 
were on their legs again, and the one in possession of the treasure 
held it close to his nose to examine its value; then held it a little 
farther off, regarding it wistfully; apd then seemed disposed to 
transfer it to his own wallet. But the lady, now really on her 
mettle, flew at him, and wrested it from his grasp in a twinkling, the 
resistance shown her being probably but slight. I watched her 
bending over her newly-acquired silver piece, and polishing it between 
her brown hands, while the herds, whom the incident appeared to 
have amused uncommonly, stood grinning from ear to ear. 

The scenery of the Rhone Valley has a certain grandeur, and a 
certain monotony. Most of the elements for a magnificent landscape 


"are there, but the general effect is wanting in variety. It is a level 


plain, averaging three miles in breadth, traversed by a white and 
turbid river, and girt on either hand by a huge wall-like mountain 
range. Marshy land abounds, suggestive of gnats and feverish 
exhalations. Reeds and weeds wave luxuriantly. Now and then 
comes a cultivated patch, with corn or maize growing scantily. 
Of the two mountain ranges, that on the right bank of the river has 
the more pleasing aspect, for though its summits frown bare and 
desolate, its lower slopes are clothed with vineyards, and dotted here 
and there with clumps of walnut-trees and poplars. High up, at 
what seem inaccessible points, villages nestle in a couch of foliage, or 
a church spire, white and gleaming, points stedfastly to Heaven. 

The driver sat in front of me, and I had an uninterrupted view of 
his hat, the back of his head, his ears—with a brass ear-ring in the 
lobe of each, and his back. What round shoulders he had, and what 
a threadbare coat, and what a big patch extending from the collar to 
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the seam at the shoulder! It was a very marvel of skilful patching. 
I addressed him in French, He turned. In his stupid visage there 
was not a ray of intelligence ; eyes and mouth were alike expression- 
less; it was the face of an idiot. He mumbled something in a 
German patois which I could not understand, and returned to the 
contemplation of his reins, which were dangling uselessly by the 
horse’s flanks. He pulled up before the inn at Susten, and seemed 
anxious that I should enter that hostel and taste the wine of the 
country ; but as I had no desire to do so, he went in himself, and, re- 
turning in a few minutes, set to work to bait his horse. Almost 
immediately afterwards a stout woman, evidently the hotel-mistress, 
appeared, holding a valise in her arms, and, tottering up to my car- 
riage, deposited it with a bang upon the front seat. “There!” she 
panted in soliloquy, aud without regarding me, “ it will go there very 
well.” 

“ Will it, indeed,” I thought, and then I inquired testily what this 
proceeding meant. It seemed I had not yet done with landladies 
and their wiles, and I was prepared to act on the defensive. 

“Tt will not take up any room; it will not be in Monsieur’s way ; 
the garcon has agreed to take it.” Here she pointed to the driver. 

“ But whose is it ?” I asked. 

“Only the effects of a lady who has just alighted from the dili- 
gence from Brieg, expecting to find the omnibus here to convey her 
to Loeche. But the omnibus service ceased two days ago, and she has 
no other means of transporting her luggage.” 

“ And how is she going herself ?” 

“Madame goes on foot.” She paused as if to consider, and then 
added, rather timidly: “ But it grows late; it will be dark before 
Madame can arrive at Loéche ; perhaps Monsieur will have no objec- 
tion to her mounting into the carriage with him.” 

I was quite prepared to meet this proposal sternly, but just then 
the subject of our colloquy approached—a tall, gaunt personage, 
almost as thin as the alpenstock she carried in her hand. I saw at a 
glance she was English, and we fell into conversation at once. It 
ended in my prevailing on her to accept a seat with me, instead of 
walking to the baths, as she would have had to do, had this opportunity 
not presented itself. The coachman consented to the arrangement, 
on condition that his powr-boire should be increased (he was not suck 
a blockhead as he looked), and when this had been settled we started. 

Crossing a curious covered bridge over the Rhone, we soon commenced 
the ascent to Loéche-la-Ville, otherwise Leuk, a market town perched 
on a commanding eminence overlooking the valley. Passing by vine- 
yards closely packed, we crawled at length up into its stony precipi- 
tous streets, noticing as we proceeded a picturesque old castle, now 
used as a town-hall, and several houses of quaint elaborate structure. 
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The place has a sleepy air. So have its inhabitants. Leaving the 
town behind us, we continued our upward course, twisting and 
turning, and always ascending. Far down below us, the Rhone 
looked like a mere stream; Susten like a handful of toy-houses. 
Presently we obtained a bird's-eye view of Loéche itself, a cluster of 
roofs and yawning chimneys. It seemed as though a stone hurled 
from our position might crush the place, castle and all. We turned 
northward, and the windings of the Rhone were lost to sight. We 
had entered a fresh valley, narrower, wilder, deeper. Our road was 
terraced high on the left bank. Down at the bottom foamed the 
Dala, a glacier stream, hastening to join the Rhone. The slopes on 
either hand were clothed with wood, in which the sombre green of 
the fir-tree mingled with the paler tints of the sycamore or mountain 
ash. Presently, crossing over a graceful white stone bridge which 
spans the ravine, we obtained on looking back a view of the strangely- 
situated village of Albinen. It consists of a compact crowd of brown 
chalets, which appear to have slid down an emerald green meadow 
sweeping upwards behind them, and to have paused at the very verge 
of a thrilling precipice, whence they nod assuringly at travellers who 
gaze awe-struck at them from the gorge beneath. The inhabitants 
of this Alpine nest, though living for the most part in the clouds, are 
said to be a peculiarly practical and industrious race of people. 

The sun was now sinking low. Our road, flanked by mountain 
barriers, was already in twilight. A chillier breeze rustling through 
the fir-trees drove us shiveringly to unstrap cloaks and rugs, and roll 
ourselves up with more regard for comfort than appearance. Lights 
were beaming here and there from the houses of Inden as we passed 
through that village. The villagers were probably preparing to 
retire to rest, and several rough heads were protruded from upper 
windows, as our driver awakened the echoes with his whip. He sug- 
gested our descending at the inn, which he exerted himself to inform 
us was very good ; but I now rather dreaded encountering any more 
landladies, and directed him to drive on, an order with which he 
sulkily complied. The darkness meantime had increased. We were 
proceeding at a foot’s pace to the tune of our steed’s bells, everlastingly 
jingling, and the subdued murmur of the Dala as it tore over its rocky 
bed in the ravine. 

My companion was a British female, alone, unprotected, single, no 
doubt, and somewhat singular—of a type which the French have 
selected for parodying in their unjust caricatures of our country- 
women. I have already alluded to her height. It remains to tell 
that she must have seen her seventeen summers three times over, and 
that she had no pretensions to personal beauty. She was judiciously 
clad in a short walking-dress, and her boots, gloves, and hat looked 
like business. She informed me that she had ascended to many 
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peaks and glaciers, and had accomplished most of the Alpine passes. 
She went about always on foot, hiring guides to carry her valise, and 
sketching or botanising as she proceeded. It was true she could 
speak no language except her own; but that she found no hindrance. 
She always got what she wanted, and took care never to be over- 
charged. She was only going to pass the night at “ Loosh le Bang,” 
and would proceed next day over the Gemmi to Thun. I left her on 
the steps of the inn she had chosen, and last beheld her grasping her 
alpenstock, and imperiously watching the movements of the porter as 
he shouldered her valise. 

A few minutes later I had descended at the Hotel de l'Union, and 
was conducted to my bedroom by a stout chambermaid, who in reply 
to my inquiry whether there were many visitors in the house, stated 
that there were only les baignewrs left. This reminded me that I had 
come to join the ranks of the batgneurs—a fact which I had almost 
forgotten. Before lying down I watched the moon flooding by 
degrees the picture which stretched before me, as I gazed from my 
window. Hitherto darkness had enshrouded it; but now a silvery 
radiance, deepening and spreading as it advanced over rock, chalet, or 
fir-girt mead, revealed all. I now perceived that the valley I had 
been ascending that afternoon widened here into an open expanse of 
pasture-land, hemmed in on all sides, except that on which I had ap- 
proached it, by huge mountain barriers. Above me frowned the 
Gemmi, a tremendous wall of rock piled on rock, rising precipitous. 
Around its base hung a bluish mist, but its jagged summits stood out 
sharp and distinct against the still clear sky. The majesty of this 
scene was increased by the silence. The village was in repose. Not 
a sound could be heard but the unceasing voice of the torrent, now 
— than ever. I listened and listened, till that voice lulled me to 
sleep. 


One’s first duty on arriving at Loéche, or other such place, is to 
consult the local Aisculapius. This I did early the next morning. 
There was no necessity for my seeking Dr. B at his own quarters, 
which were close by (everything is close by at Loéche), for it is his 
custom to haunt the hotels all the morning, inquiring after fresh ar- 
rivals. He stood before me five minutes after I had expressed a wish 
to see him, a gentleman clad in black, shiny broadcloth, with a black 
sombrero and black gloves. His manner was hardly in keeping with 
the solemnity of his attire. It was brisk and reassuring. He cut me 
short as I was attempting to describe my malady, and told me that 
I had come to the right place for getting cured. Then he placed his 
ear against my heart, and having decided that I was sound in that 
direction, stared me full in the face, and declared himself satisfied 
by his inspection that no rush of blood to the head was to be ap- 
prehended, 
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* You musi bathe for twenty-one days at least, five hours a day.” 


‘Such was my sentence. He then offered to show me the baths, and 


accordingly we went out together, and crossing the Place, an open 
irregular space of ground, surrounded by hotels and small shops, ap- 
proached the Grand Bain, so called perhaps from its possessing an 
arcade in front, a pitched roof, two cupolas, and a weathercock. 
Otherwise it is a crazy, crumbling building, no better than the others 
around. The interior is even less inviting than the exterior. We 
entered a lofty, dark, windy passage, paved with stone. It might 
have been a vault, so dim was the light, so cool the atmosphere. To 


our left were a number of shabby doors, leading to private baths; but 


it was at folding-doors to our right that my conductor paused, and, 
turning to me, begged me to remove my hat. This little act of 
civility is expected by the bathers, and its omission, though often 
attributable to ignorance of custom, is resented as rudeness. I com- 
plied, and we went in uncovered, bowing slightly to nobody in par- 
ticular. We stood on a platform raised some two feet above a pool, 
from which we were separated by a wooden balustrade. A little stone 
pier divides this pool from another precisely similar in size and shape, 
while at the back of each, two doors in the wall, one marked messieurs, 
and the other dames, lead to dressing-closets. These pools, or, to use 
the proper term, piscines, may be fifteen feet in length by ten in 
breadth. The farther one, though full of water, had no occupants, 
but from the nearer there emerged three heads. The owners of the 
heads, a man and two women, returned my salutation, I think, and 
then stared up at me much harder than I stared down at them. In- 
deed, bathers at such a moment are at a disadvantage, for the baths 
are open to all; and to have a stranger lounging in and examining 
them as though they were the bears in the pit at Berne, or curious 
creatures in an aquarium, must be annoying to the sensitive. This 
inequality of position is, however, rectified by their taking the initia- 
tive, and pinning a new-comer at once with their united glances, in 
such a way as to let him feel that he is the curiosity, and not they. 
The bathers were robed in accordance with the bath rules, which pre- 
scribe that they shall wear wne chemise longue et ample, d'une étoffe 
grossiere. The doctor, leaning over the balustrade, addressed a few 
words to each of them, and then we departed. He explained to me, 
as we walked to the Bain Werra, that the scene was a very different 
one during the season, when fifteen or twenty people might be seen 
in each piscine, amusing themselves with books, games, or conversa- 
tion. The Bain Werra resembles the Grand Bain, except that it is 
wider, and if possible less adorned. In it there are four square 
piscines, and you have two on either hand as you pass along the plat- 
form. In this case also, only one compartment was occupied, but there 
were more people in it, and they were chatting and laughing merrily 
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as we came in. There was a stout florid woman, and a thin pallid 
woman, a man with spectacles, and a man with a black velvet skull- 
cap, besides others with nothing observable about them, beyond that 
they were up to their chins in water, and looked soaked, but satisfied. 
To these also the doctor spoke, and then we departed. The other 
baths I did not visit. I had seen the two best, and the remainder 
are rude sheds, and nothing more. The rudest of the lot is called the 
Bain des Pauvres, and is attached to a small hospital, where patients, 
who can produce a certificate of poverty, are maintained at the cost of 
the cantonal Government, assisted by the contributions of more 
affluent bathers. A bath in common with the rest of the world in 
any of the piscines which I have just described costs two francs a 
day. At the same time it is possible, for those who prefer being 
alone, to pay two additional francs, and have a small bath, or carré, 
to themselves. I at once decided on adopting the latter system, as I 
do not dread solitude, and it is the dread of solitude and the boredom 
it brings which first suggested the idea of promiscuous bathing—an 
idea repugnant to many people, myself among the number. 

At eleven o’clock came the clang of bells ringing at most of the 
hotels, summoning their inmates to the table d’hote. As I entered 
the dining-room of. the “ Union,” I at once recognised some of the 
faces I had already seen topping the tide in the grande piscine. For 
so small a company (we were but nine) the variety of nationalities 
represented was considerable. Of the ladies, three were French 
and one American ; while of the sterner sex were a Frenchman, a 
Swiss, an Austrian, and a Pole. None of them looked like invalids ; 
they talked and laughed together, and ate with excellent appetite. 
The very notion of a heavy meal of many courses, accompanied by 
draughts of a thin acid wine, at the hour of eleven A.M., is sufficient 
to produce in me dyspeptic sensations, so utterly contrary is it to my 
habit when at home. I could only play with my knife and fork, and 
hope that I should in time become as equal to this labour as my 
companions. 

Meanwhile, the American lady, who sat next me, favoured me 
with her impressions of the place, and her experiences as a bather, 
for this was her third season at Loéche, and she had profited by its. 
healing waters. Were she always able to choose her own company 
she might, she said, bathe in the general bath; but as it was, she: 
preferred the independence of a private carré. In fact, her testi- 
mony, and accounts I have heard from others, show that to a woman 
of retiring disposition, the time passed in the grande piscine may be 
made exceedingly irksome, if she have the ill luck to fall among dis- 


pgreeable fellow-bathers. This is as likely as not to be the case, for 


it must be remembered that the people who resort to Loéche are prin- 
cipally French, Swiss, and Italians of the lower middle class, folks not 
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more refined or considerate than their like in other countries. It is 
true there are a director and sub-director, whose duty it is to see 
that the bathing proceeds decently, and no doubt these functionaries 
seek to exercise a conscientious supervision over matters. Never- 
theless, I have heard of some witb feelings of delicacy withdrawing 
from a companionship in which their ears have been offended by equi- 
vocal remarks, the interchange of personalities, or a too noisy mirth. 
It is a fact that these Naiads and Tritons often indulge in boisterous 
sport, squirting water at one another, agitating their mimic ocean 
into waves, and making such a din, that the authorities have to inter- 
fere and call them to order. I have heard it contended by those for 
whom such a commotion is fine fun, that you are more likely to 
derive benefit from the mineral properties of the water when you are 
moving in it, than when you are at rest. But to this I would reply, 
that because you are alone in your bath there is no reason why you 
should remain motionless. On the contrary, you can flounder and 
kick about with more ease and much greater propriety alone than 
with others. Altogether it is fortunate for quiet people that by 
paying two francs more they can perform what my guide book calls 
their “subaqueous penance” undisturbed. 

During breakfast, I heard the word poussée constantly uttered, and 
it was not long before I had its meaning explained. One gentleman 
observed that his poussée had come and gone, another that he would be 


off next day if his poussée would let him, while one of the French ladies 


asserted that she had a beautiful poussée! Surely this was enough to 
rouse one’s curiosity. The poussée, to be brief, is an eruption which 
presents, or ought to present, itself on the flesh of the bather, soon after 
he has commenced his cure. It appears sometimes in a diffused red- 
ness, which increases daily; but quite as often in tiny scarlet spots, 
as thickly sprinkled as freckles, which deepen and fade fitfully. The 
former is a good poussée, the latter a bad one. Now the poussée is 


thought to be proof positive that the waters are doing their work, that 
‘some evil derived from the blood has shown itself on the surface of the 


epidermis, and it is therefore a sign anxiously watched for by bathers. 
If it comes not, you may conclude that you are getting no good, and 
you will probably leave the place ; if, however, it comes, and runs its 
course as it should, you must wait till it has reached its climax, and 
died out as gradually as it grew, before you think of departing. As 
long as it remains active, it is dangerous to expose yourself to blasts, 
chills, or sudden changes of temperature, for the evil which is out 
may by that means be driven in again, and then the doctors declare 
it may fare ill with you, if you be of a rickety constitution. But the 
movements of the poussée are terribly uncertain. Judging from its 
not having appeared in due time, that it has no intention of appeariag 
at all, many a bather has ere now ordered his bill, and set to work to 
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pack his portmanteau, when something—perhaps the exertion of 


packing—has caused the tardy visitor to descend on him with a rush, 


and impart to his body the complexion of a boiled lobster. Thence re-- 


sult change of plans, possible damage to both pocket and patience, and 
consequent spleen. A poussée which behaves in this wise has much 
to answer for. More aggravating still is the case of the vacillating 
timid poussée, which keeps flickering in and out, like the wick of an 
expiring candle, about the wrists, knees, or ankles; but never stoutly 


declares itself, as an honest straightforward eruption should. It is. 


unnecessary, however, to heed such feeble manifestations, and the 


bather may act independently of them with perfect impunity. Of 


course what most bathers desire is a good steady eruption, which 
appears, deepens, and fades within a reasonable time. It justifies. 
their presence at the baths, convinces them (often erroneously, alas !) 
that all evil has been eradicated from their system, and lends some of 
its own rosy hues to the future. It was doubtless such a one which 
had fallen to the lot of the French lady, who described hers as beau- 
tiful, and one can easily imagine her hailing its first flush with joy, 
watching it in ecstacy as it crimsoned, then paled, like the Aurora on 
the northern horizon. It may be mentioned here that the poussée 
never attacks the face. ‘This isa good thing. Many people afflicted 
with red faces come here to seek an interesting pallor ; but a deter- 
mination of poussée—say to the point of the nose—a combined attack 
in fact from the malady and its fancied remedy—this surely would be 
too much for human powers of endurance. 

It was still dark the following morning when I rose, and hastily 
huddling on some clothes, shuffled off with slippered feet towards the 
Bain Werra, which is approached from the hotel by a covered gallery. 
I was not the first to appear there. The waters of the grande piscine 
were already troubled by the presence of the Austrian and the Pole, 
who bade me good day, as I sped by, in voices which sounded ghost- 
like in the gloom. Once in my private carré, I changed the garments 
IT had on for the chemise de bain, and descended into a tank about 
six feet square, lined with wood; then wading through warm water 
which rose to my waist, seated myself on a bench, which I found 
skirted three sides of the square. This proceeding brought the 
water to my neck, and there I sat quiescent, looking about me, and 
rather amused at the novelty of my position. My carré was in truth 
a dismal place, surrounded by mortar-dashed walls stained with damp, 
and lit by a window high up, almost out of sight. As the daylight 
increased, which it did rapidly, I was able to discern the great irregular 
beams of wood forming the roof of my abode through a veil of 
steamy vapour. In spite of my liking for solitude, I confess that the 
prospect of having to spend three mortal hours in this prison—for it 
secmed little better at first—was not pleasant ; and I began to wonder 
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if it might not be well, after all, to give the good people in the 
grande piscine the benefit of my society in future. Presently I took 
courage. A feeling of unutterable ease and contentment came over 
me. The water which, before I was in it, had seemed so murky and 
uninviting, I found most agreeable tothe touch. Its velvety softness, 
its temperature of thirty-five degrees, were alike soothing. I thought 
I could have reposed in it for ever. Bright pictures presented them- 
selves to my imagination. Everything appeared coulewr de rose. I 
lapsed into a delicious train of reflection. It is wonderful how fast 
ideas crowd upon the brain as one sits immersed in these waters. I 
am convinced that a novelist who had arrived at a dead-lock in his 
story would be extricated at once from his dilemma by their action ; 
while a poet whose inspiration had begun to flag would find his genius 
80 quickened that he would have difficulty in keeping pace with its 
flight. In short, a carré at Loéche is a sort of mental forcing-house, 
in which the frailest plant of intellect may be expected to put forth 
buds, and blossom. My thoughts were in full play (though I cannot 
now for the life of me remember what I was thinking about) when I 
was overtaken by a heavy drowsiness. My eyes closed, my head 
dropped, and I would fain have slept. But I had been warned to 
resist any such inclination, and Idid so, though it cost me a pro- 
digious effort. This slumbrous tendency, by the way, which is un- 
conquerable with some, and which may result in the bather’s calmly 
drowning, if alone, supplies another argument to those who advocate 
the distractions of the grande piscine. My next sensation was one 
of hunger. Yes, I who had been on the coldest terms with my 
victuals for months, felt appetite slowly but certainly returning. Oh, 
ye dyspeptic, to whom food is as ashes in the mouth, come ye to 
Loéche and plunge in the stream which flows from the fountain of 
St. Lawrence! 

I hailed with joy the appearance of the jolly fresh-coloured house- 
maid who soon entered, carrying my breakfast of coffee and rolls. 

“ Est-ce que Monsieur a bien reposé ?” she inquired. 

My answer was in the affirmative, and it seemed to give her satis- 
faction. She asked me the same question, and I returned the same 
answer, every morning for three succeeding weeks. Then she 
launched an oval plank, specially constructed for the purpose, on the 
water, placed upon it the breakfast tray, and with a friendly shove 
sent the ship and its welcome freight gliding towards me. My 
dripping hands were soon employed with knife, sugar-tongs, and 
coffee-pot. The gods of Olympus cannot have better relished their 
nectar and ambrosia than did I this simple meal. 

The clock of the village church striking nine announced that my 
time was up, and a bath-attendant entered punctually to remind me of 
the fact. He came provided with scorching hot towels, which I learned 
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he had been baking in an oven for half-an-hour previously. In these 
he enveloped my streaming body, and rubbed me down with a vigour 
which put us both out of breath. After this I returned to my bed- 
room with all speed, and encountered issuing therefrom the fresh- 
coloured housemaid armed with a warming-pan, an instrument she had 
been using to some purpose in my bed, for I found that all chilliness 
had been effectually removed from the sheets as I crept between 
them once more. This I did in obedience to the orders of the doctor, 
who directs that bathers on leaving the bath shall put themselves to 
bed again for half-an-hour at least. As I lay there, quiet, comfortable, 
and broad-awake, I experienced, perhaps, the pleasantest of the many 
pleasant sensations of the morning. A gentle warmth overspread 
my body, increasing gradually to intense heat. This was succeeded 
by an inspiriting glow, keen as though a new life had penetrated to 
my blood and were coursing along my veins. Finally, there came a 
tingling and pricking of the skin, almost as poignant as the first 
prods inflicted by a strong mustard poultice. When this had ceased I 
rose and dressed. There was yet time for a short walk before break- 
fast, and the brightness of the sunshine, the freshness of the air, 
would have tempted the laziest out of doors. 

I went first to the Place. This may be called the ayopa of Loeche. 
Here everything begins, ends, and concentrates. The Hotel de la 
Maison Blanche, its most prominent building, had just then a féte- 
like aspect, for from its numerous windows beds and bedding of divers 
hues had been hung out to air. Several mean little shops, squeezed 
into odd corners and angles, cluster round the base of this rambling 
inn, and nestle beneath its shadow. Here the apothecary, the 
librarian, the tobacconist, and the postmistress, follow their respective 
avocations. Here, too, is the stall of a man who sells alpenstocks, 
and marks them at desire with the names of peaks, which the pur- 
chasers will make believe to have ascended. His next neighbour is a 
forbidding-looking old lady, whose chemises de bain are much in 
request, and who sits amidst piles of these vestments, ruminating or 
dozing all day. Before the hotel stands a stunted sycamore, en- 
circled by a green bench, At this rallying-point, unoccupied guides, 
bath-attendants with a moment to spare, idlers, and chatterboxes 
congregate ; and if the tree possessed ears and a tongue, it might 
have some tales to tell, for all the gossip of the place is, 1 doubt not, 
unfolded beneath its branches. A few steps off is the fountain of 
St. Lawrence. A stone pillar, surmounted by a brazen figure of the 
saint himself, has been erected over the source, and here the mineral 
stream gushes forth with a force that never abates. Ina glass the 
water is as clear as crystal, though when seen in a mass, as in the 
bath, it appears overspread with a greenish tinge. It is hot, and, 
while you drink, tasteless; but a faint suspicion of iron remains 
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behind. Leaving the Place, I proceeded along a precipitous lane to 
the church, the spire of which, covered with a coating of burnished 
tin, was blazing beneath the sun’s rays. The door was unlocked, and 
T entered. All was still in there, except for the short, shrill anxious 
note of a fluttering swallow, which had found its way into the edifice, 
and was careering about, an unwilling prisoner, seeking egress. 
Before one of the side altars was the bent figure of a solitary nun, 
deep in her devotions. A broad sunbeam flashing through a window 
shed a halo over the spot where she knelt. I passed into the church- 
yard, and examined the graves, which are carefully tended, and in 
some cases fenced in and planted with flowers. I noticed one espe- 
cially. It was separated from the rest, and surrounded by an iron 
railing of delicate pattern ; a beautiful marble cross formed the head- 
stone, and on the cross there hung an immortelle. On returning to 
the hotel I questioned the landlord respecting this monument. He 
said it had been placed there in memory of a young Russian, who 
had committed suicide at the baths some years before. I asked what 
had led to the crime. “ He was a man of pleasure,” answered the 
landlord, “and tired of life,” and he shrugged his shoulders, as much 
as to say such people there were, and would be to the end of time. I 
pressed for particalars. The reply was terrible in its conciseness. 
“Tl est venu ic’ pour faire la-cure, mais il s'est fort ennuyé. Enfin, 
il est allé & Sax n” (a gambling establishment in the Rhone valley) 
“ou ila perdu de largent. Il est rentré le soir chez lui—il a bu du 
champagne— et puis, il s’est brilé la cervelle d’un coup de pistolet.” 
A threadbare quotation about the Descensus Averni rose to my lips ; 
but I spared the landlord my scrap of Latin, and repaired to the 
dining-room, where I found the others at table. 

The interval between breakfast and the afternoon bath is usually 
passed in the open air, and there are enchanting walks around Loeche 
for those who do not fear a little fatigue. There is no doubt that to 
many th waters, though at first so exhilarating, cause in time a sen- 
sation »f intense languor. I heard most of my companions com- 
plaininy of this, though they doubtless looked forward to arriving at 
increased strength and vitality in the end. Still, as it was, they were 
none of them equal to greater exertion than sauntering on the prome- 
nade, or basking in the sun ona bench. Being partial to walking, 
and not having yet had time to feel any such enervation, I started 
off to visit les écheiles, which are said with truth to form one of the 
curiosities of the neighbourhood. My path lay along the promenade, 
a broad walk, a quarter of a mile in length, commencing at the Place, 
and terminating at a point where a number of garden seats, under the 
shade of trees, invite the weary to rest and admire the view spread 
out before them. It is lined with trees, larch, sycamore, and moun- 
tain-ash, while verdant meadows, watered by clear, gurgling runnels, 
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stretch away on either hand. Villagers were busy mowing in the 
valley as I passed, and the air was fragrant with the odour of fresh- 
cut grass, From far and near came the tinkling of bells attached to 
the necks of pensive cows, or the shrill cries of children shepherds 
calling to one another in the upland pastures. I had soon entered a 
thick wood of larch and fir. No sunshine had as yet reached these 
shades, where the vegetation was soaked, and dripping with rain which 
had fallen before dawn. The ground was strewn with dank fir cones. 
The banks were carpeted with bilberries, wild strawberry plants, and 
moss. Here and there, through an opening, the eye could penetrate 
to a sylvan recess where ferns and creepers intermingled, stumps and 
stones incomparably confused, made a fitting theatre for elfish pranks 
and gambols. I crossed a water-course—a rushing torrent when 
snows above are melting, but now dry and silent— 

“Save for one lagging, lingering rill 

That babbles tremulously still.” 


At one spot where a wilderness of boulders and débris marked the 
scene of a landslip, I involuntarily paused to imagine the uproar 
which the descent of all this matter must have caused, and to recall 
an assurance I had received that such disasters are never expected. 
till the winter is nearly past. Presently the path ascended by a 
number of short, steep zigzags to the foot of a precipice eighty feet 
in height, or thereabouts. Up the face of this towering wall it is 
possible to climb by ten ladders, which are ingeniously pinned against 
the rock by means of poles with stout crooks at the end. These were 
the échelles I had heard of. The first three ladders I mounted easily 
enough. They led me to a dirty, noisome cavern which is known by 
the poetical name of Ja Grotte des amoureux. Leaving this with all 
speed, I stepped out on a shelf of rock, a foot wide, and prepared to 
ascend the next line of rungs, which rose perpendicularly above me. 
Was the ladder secure, I wondered. I took that for granted, and 
lifted my leg; but first I glanced backwards. It would have been 
better not to have done so. That glance made me shiver. Imme- 
diately behind my heel was apparently a fathomless abyss. The top- 
most branches of tall trees were far, far below me. The Dala seemed 
a silver thread, meandering hardly visible in the valley. This would 
be a dangerous spot for those inclined to giddiness. I ascended, 
holding firmly to each bar, planting my feet leisurely and carefully. 
This accomplished, there followed a scramble on all fours along a mere 
ledge. Then came a slippery ladder which shook beneath my weight: 
at the next a pole, placed there as a sort of banister, proved to be 
loose, for it yielded treacherously when I leaned on it. The next 
point was the most perilous. There was an ugly headland to round, 
with the narrowest of footways. Here I thought of descending, but 
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to have arrived so near the top, and not to have reached it, would 
have been ignominious; so I pushed on, and by dint of clutching, 
climbing, and creeping, reached the summit. And now came the 
descent. I could have regained the baths (at a considerable loss of 
time) by going around by the villages of Albinen and Inden; but 
having conquered half the difficulty, I heroically decided to conquer 
all, So down I went with my nose to the ladders, and my back to a 
void which my eyes refused to regard. My progress was very slow, 
very careful. At length, on finding myself safe and sound at the 
bottom, I sat down to rest and think over the feat I had performed. 

Just then I heard the sound of merry voices overhead. Two little 
peasants, a boy and girl, were descending the ladders with the agility 
of squirrels. Swiftly they swung themselves down three rungs at a 
time, holding on by one hand only. At the nastiest places they never 
paused, but came clattering down as nimbly and as easily as if they 
had been treading a carpeted flight of stairs. Yet on the back of each 
was strapped a well-filled hotte, and each carried a blue cotton umbrella 
of Gampish proportions. The clumsy shoes they wore were alone 
enough, J should have thought, to trip them up. A final bound 
brought them to earth a few paces from where I sat; and thence re- 
suming their journey at a trot, they dived among the fir trees, and 
were lost to sight. Seeing this, I quickly fell out of conceit with my 
achievement. My having crawled up and down these ladders without 
falling and smashing my skull, was nothing wonderful after all. The 
deed was absurdly insignificant, and it seemed if possible more so 
when the same evening the French lady (she of the beautiful poussée) 
hearing where I had been, exclaimed, “ Oh! that is nothing! There 
is absolutely no difficulty. When I was here three years ago, I used 
to mount the ladders every morning pour faire la gymnastique!” 
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The Strange Story of a Diamond. 


SEVEN years ago, on a certain night in January, if any one had pene- 
trated into the salon of an apartment aw premier in the Rue du 
Cirque, he, she, or they might have found, lazily lying back and 
enjoying a cigar, one of those men who have an especial claim to be 
considered favourites of fortune. Sosthéne de Valréas, from the 
moment he made his début in French society, had been a social 
suecess ; and this was due more to the charming personal qualities of 
the man than to any other cause. His family was old and noble, 
but there were many older, and many more noble. His fortune, 
without being immense, was quite sufficient to meet all his wants as 
a “gandin” (we are now speaking of seven years ago, when the 
term “gandin” was in vogue, and before the days of “gommeux” 
and “ poisseux”’), and his needs as a “ Membre du Jockey ;” but it was 
not so uncomfortably large as to engender cares, or to render him 
apprehensive of being married for his money. He was not remark- 
ably handsome or well made, having the typical face and figure of a 
French homme de race, and looking like hundreds of other members 
of the club in the Rue Scribe. Those who did not know him well, 
therefore, would never have anticipated that within a year of his 
début in the salons of Madame la Duchesse d’Avray, in the Rue 
Francois I., he would become the leader of “ High-life,” and the most 
sought-after man in the best society of the French capital. Cette 
chere Duchesse had brought out many young men in her day; and 
when first she brought out Sosthene, her day was becoming twilight ; 
but never before, as she herself averred, had her tuition and chape- 
ronnage met with so brilliantly successful a result. The Prince de 
K began well, indeed, and for two years one might almost have 
expected anything of him; but then at length, alas! notwithstanding 
all the warnings of Madame la Duchesse, he allowed himself to be 
mixed up too much with “le turf,” became hampered with sporting 
debts, took to wearing queer-looking clothes, which evidently did not 
come from Savile Row (coming in reality from the shop of a miserable 
little Englishman who had been a haberdasher in Exeter, but who 
was much patronized as a tailor in Paris by a certain set, because of 
a peculiar vulgarity in the cut of his clothes, which some one at some 
time had pronounced to be “ trés-Newmarkette”), and at length was 
forced to put himself into the hands of the Princesse de B—— to 
marry him to money. This was a sad collapse, and the future of the 
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Prince was hardly what we, with our insular prejudices, would con- 
sider reassuring ; for, as the Duchesse d’Avray, with more truth than 
delicacy, remarked to him the evening before the signing of the 
marriage contract, he could not expect people to respect the honour 
of his wife, as he himself had been more than careless in that par- 
ticular with the wives of others. There was no help for it, however, 
for the hand of the redoubtable and inexorable money-lender of the 
Place de la Concorde was upon him, and money must be forthcoming, 
or the frontier gained in time. The next great flash-in-the-pan of 
the Duchesse’s society gun was the young Marquis de Q——. He 
was immensely rich, and so could indulge in “Je turf” to almost 
any extent he pleased without there being any reason to fear social 
ruin for him in that quarter; but nevertheless his success in society 
was of short duration. He was too compromising. In vain did the 
Duchesse tell him that he must always find out beforehand if a 
woman is open to intrigues before beginning to lay siege to her 
heart en vegle. Before he had been a year dans le monde, and just 
as the Empress was beginning to treat him with marked condescen- 
sion at her petits bals, he made a fool of himself with a woman who 
prided herself upon her most sococo chastity, aud was forced to fight 
a duel with her husband, thus compromising a woman who detested 
him. He was sent, by the influence of the Duchesse, after this sad 
contre temps, to Constantinople in a quasi-diplomatic position, and it 
was hoped he would return a wiser man. The late Baron James de 
Rothschild told Lord Dalling not to mind about the first mistake he 
made, but that it was “number two” that counted, and so it was 
with the unlucky Marquis. On his way home, and during his stay 
in Vienna, he saw, tried to conquer (without writing to the Duchesse 
to make inquiries, as he had promised to do), failed, was forced to 
fight another duel, and this time was crippled for life. After this 
there could be no more hope. It was bad enough, as Madame de 
C pathetically remarked, to be compromised by one’s lover ; but 
if one’s husband were to be forced to fight because a ci¢tin tries to 
make love too openly, unless the thing were put a stop to there 
would soon be no husbands left to ¢romper. The Marquis therefore 
was banished, that is to say, was induced to accept a diplomatic post 
in Washington, in hopes that the charms of Yankee women and 
Yankee dollars—for a man is never so rich as not to want more— 
would for ever put him en retraite. Now Sosthene de Valréas had 
never caused the Duchesse a moment's uneasiness. His style was 
perfect, with just enough of the “ twzfiste” about him to be palate- 
able ; and, above all, not particularly anything to so extreme a degree 
as to make him remarkable, except, perhaps, as a dancer. The 
Duchesse well knew the deceptive fragility of the social success be- 
gotten, not only of eccentricity, but of perfection in many things. 
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The men who hold empire over society the longest are men who do 
many things quite well, but who do not excel in more than one; for 
not only does overwhelming excellence excite jealousy and create 
enemies, but it bores and fatigues. This was thoroughly well under- 
stood by the Duchesse, and she took care to give the benefit of her 
philosophy to Sosthéne, who, moreover, took advantage of it. His 
dancing was certainly perfection. In the course of his second year in 
society he led a cotillion at a petit bal at the Tuileries, by the par- 
ticular request of the habitual leader; and three nights before the 
Grand Prix of that year said the most cutting, the most impertinent, 
the most witty, and the most graceful thing of the season to one of 
the titled pupils of Thérésa. Many men can dance well, but here 
was a mere boy (Sosthéne at that time was only twenty-two) grace- 
fully running away, after the fashion of Joseph, from the bewitching 
blandishments of one of the most fashionable women of her day, 
leaving a cutting epigram in lieu of cloak behind him. From that 
hour his social success was an accomplished fact. It was a great 
thing to be noticed by the “précieuse” in question, a greater thing 
to have been noticed affectionately, still a greater thing to have 
declined these overtures, and the greatest thing of all, to have 
declined them with a wit that would have delighted the loungers 
in the iil de Boouf. A duel he had fought the previous year 
proved that his heart was sensitive, but his cutting witticism 
showed he had determined it should not become a fashionable hotel ; 
and these two facts combined, caused the women of Paris to make 
him the god of their idolatry. Now that we introduce him to the 
reader, he has been only four years in society, and he is the most 
fashionable man in Paris. A word from him opens the door of “the 
Jockey ;” a whisper from his lips would close upon any one all the 
salons of the Faubourg; and above all, a peculiar coat, horse, car- 
riage, dog, or expression he may affect, will make all Paris follow suit. 
His latest whim is a passion for diamond rings, and Samper and 
Mellerio have, in consequence, been doubling their yearly profits. It 
was always one of the many peculiar affectations of Sosthéne de 
Valréas never to change his whims until everyone had had ample 
time to copy them; never suddenly to abandon a freak, leaving one- 
half Paris regretful, and the other disappointed. When asked once 
by an Austrian diplomatist why he allowed his tastes to become known 
for so long as to enable everyone to copy him, he superciliously 
replied: 

“My whims, Prince, are the results of long meditation, and I have 
so little time to think, and indeed my intellect is so limited, that I 
cannot afford to change my necktie. Moreover, I am anxious that 
my ideas should have a lasting influence—should permeate all classes, 
so that years hence, when I am married en bon bourgeois, a man 
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may look at an old glove, and think, ‘I bought that when I was at 
school at Stanislas. Ah! it was the year de Valréas made all Paris 
wear sang de beuf.’” 

As a matter of fact, it is more than probable that sheer good nature 
was the real cause of this constancy. If he had changed his whims 
as he changed his shirt, he knew all Paris would follow him even if 
the following him entailed ruin; he knew this and desisted. Let us 
return to him as we found him at the opening of this story. It is 
eleven o'clock in the evening, and he has refused all invitations but 
one, has dined quietly at his club, and been at home since nine. The 
cause of this unwonted solitude and seclusion is simple enough; he 
made an arrangement a fortnight back with the managers of Mellerio’s 
to be quite alone on this especial evening, that the jeweller might 
submit to him the finest diamond rings he could procure. The 
tradesman has just left him, and the young Marquis is smoking a 
meditative cigar previous to going to a ball. It is a terrible nuisance, 
this ball! He would much rather return to the “Jockey,” have a 
little écarté, and get to bed early; but well does he know that the 
giver of the entertainment—a vulgar and enormously rich Mexican 
woman—has set her heart upon his presence there, has invited her 
friends especially to show him to them, and he is too good-natured to 
refuse so trifling a favour even at the expense of his own personal 
convenience. Half thinking of the nuisance of the ball, and half of 
the beauty of the diamonds he has just seen, he lies smoking his cigar. 
As well as we can see him in the shaded light of the room, he appears 
to be moderately tall, rather inclined to be stout, with brown curly 
hair, blue eyes, regular features, and wearing his beard in the shape 
of a fan—an atrocious custom much affected at that time by French- 
men. His thoughts run somewhat in this way: 

“What a bore this American woman is! I shall be shown off 
like a prize pig, and meet all kinds of queer déclassés, Why did I 
allow myself to be touched by Carolus d’Yquem, who swore the woman 
would never speak to him again unless he introduced me to her, and 
unless I promised to come to her infernal ball? If they expect me 
to dance the cotillion, or even to wait for it, they are deucedly mistaken. 
There is no other man in Paris who would be so good-natured as to 
go, but then I always knew I was the best-hearted, as surely as I am 
the best-dressed, man in Paris. What a beautiful Golconda stone! By 
the way, he ought to let me have it cheaper, for, although, of course, 
T shan’t pay him for years, he knows I am worth millions to him in 
other ways. But when was a tradesman found with common sense ? 
They don’t send in their bills when you have money, but so surely as 
you are hard up, in come the accounts. They are very like women— 
charming when you are out of sorts, gloomy and cold when you are 
gay. J can’t complain of them, however. God knows, I wish they 
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would be a little more gloomy and cold! Cold! Think how cold it 
must be out to-night! I shall catch a fluxion de poitrine going to 
that wretched negress’s! They say she’s good fun—so intensely 
vulgar; but I don’t see any fun in that sort of thing myself. Id 
sooner go to the bal des gens de maisons at Valentino, if I wanted that 
kind of thing. There will be nobody there I have ever seen before, 
or shall ever see again a 

His reflections were interrupted by the clock striking the half 
hour. He rose angrily and struck a éimbre, which was immediately 
answered by the most faithful and discreet of valets. 

“Ts the carriage below?” asked Sothéne, putting on his hat. 

“ La voiture de M. le Marquis Vattend,” murmured Hippolyte, as 
he helped his master into a greatcoat which gave him the appearance 
of a bear when once wrapped in its ponderous Russian sable folds. 

‘Should any one call for me, say I have been called away on a 
mission of charity—to see somebody who is in great distress.” 

He said this gravely, nor did Hippolyte suspect the sarcasm under- 
lying his words, for he knew the apartment of his master was the 
refuge for fashionable décavés who found it impossible at times to pay 
by two o'clock next day large sums lost the previous evening at the 
Circle, and who were thus forced to rely (and, so far as concerns De 
Valréas, never in vain) upon the generosity of their friends. With a 
great sigh of regret at being forced to leave his warm apartment on so 
disagreeable an errand, he hurried down stairs, into his well-warmed 
brougham, and off to the ball. 

The Mexican woman, to whose house he was going, was a Madame 
de Manzanilla, a woman of about forty; considered by many men to 
be very handsome, being what Frenchmen call “une belle femme,” 
that is, fat and profuse; and her fortune was stated to be something 
enormous. Her husband was ever absent from Paris, attending, as 
was supposed, to his affairs in Vera Cruz, but in reality living in 
what clergymen call “a state of sin” in New York, and leaving his 
wife to spend her money (for it was hers, and not his) in the French 
capital and make unsuccessful attempts to get into society there. 
People, however, would have nothing to do with her; that is to say, 
people whose “doing ” with any one isof real importance. Of course, 
the American colony opened its arms to her, and the be-diamonded 
darlings of the Rocky Mountains were ever to be found in great force 
in her salons, drawling out, in a pretty, plaintive, little nasal way, 
queer French to such men as Madame de Manzanilla could entrap. 
hese men came from anywhere, and everywhere. Queer men from 
the Tuileries, still queerer men from New York, and an occasional 
Englishman, who, if he happened to have no social status in his own 
country, could assume one here with impunity (for Americans think 
there are only two classes of Englishmen—noblemen and Cockneys),. 
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or, if he happened to be even remotely connected with a man bearing 
‘a title, might taste for once the intoxicating delight of being a Triton 
among minnows. Generally speaking, however, at every ball given 
by the lady in question one could always count upon finding one 
individual of real bond fide social position. One man was always 
asked, and one always came, whose name and position were beyond 
criticism or cavil; and although, if married, he always came without 
his wife, his presence leavened the whole lump and gave a cachet of 
good society to the entertainment which the presence of the sons and 
daughters of Yankee tradesmen and Havanese merchants was power- 
less to bestow. Sometimes it was a sleepy, stupid Spanish prince of 
Royal blood, or bland and self-astonished English peer, or lazy and 
good-natured Turkish diplomatist ; but to-night the excitement was 
intense, for was not the great, the graceful, the refined, the witty, the 
sought-after Marquis de Valréas coming, and was this not the con- 
summation of the Mexican woman’s highest ambition? A week ago 
she would not have believed the thing possible. She had been 
accustomed to seeing the Marquis’s name in the papers announcing 
his presence at various gatherings of the blue-bloods, and had 
known for some time his pleasant, high-bred face by sight, from 
seeing him at the Bois and Opéra; but that he could be induced to 
come to one of her January jeudis was a felicity she had never con- 
templated. It had been brought about (or, rather, was fo be brought 
about, for she knew well she could not be absolutely certain of the 
blessing until she actually saw him in the room) by the ubiquitous 
Carolus d’Yquem, than whom no man was more useful in his day. 
There was nothing, it would appear, he could not do, and to oblige a 
friend he would do most things. Are you anxious to go to the 
Conservatoire, and has everyone told you it is quite impossible? 
D’Yquem happens to know that the Princesse de M—— does not 
want her box on that particular day, and in two hours it is in your 
possession. Are you desirous that the Baron H—— should take into 
consideration your economical plan of accommodating labourers with 
bed-rooms in the égouts, and has everyone told you it is easier to find 
the Emperor alone than that great man? D’Yquem arranges matters, 
so that in a week you have the Baron all to yourself at a charming 
little dinner-party at the Pavillon Henri ITV. Are you anxious to see 
a most remarkable missal, that is worth more than twice its weight in 
gold, and that is so jealously guarded by its owner, Madame la 
Baronne A. de R——, that not even the most distinguished 
cognoscenti are allowed to see it? The day after to-morrow d’'Yquem 
will procure you the inestimable privilege, only stipulating that you 
must not breathe upon the marvel. He was a treasure, was Carolus 
d@’Yquem! And when, at length, at a quarter to twelve, the surly 
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enraptured creole felt that he was, indeed, a god of beneficence. 
There was a pause ; 2 momentary stillness fell upon the room; and if 
Waldteufel—who knew Sosthéne well, and had had many private and 
confidential interviews with him relative to cotillions—had not, in 
a stubborn way, continued to hammer out, with an intoxicating contre- 
temps, the latest of his charming waltzes, the silence would have been 
unbroken, The American women all drew themselves up, tried to look 
at their ease, and murmured “Oh, my!” as Sosthéne bowed with easy 
grace to Madame de ManzaniJla, who was giddy with great and 
sudden joy. After a few careless compliments, poor Sosthéne en- 
deavoured to make more headway into the room, in the despairing 
hope of finding, perhaps, some one he knew, at least, by sight, and his 
hostess was too clever not to perceive that it would be dangerous not 
to let him have his own way for a few minutes. He had nearly given 
up in despair, and was turning over in his mind how much longer it 
was absolutely necessary for him to stay, when a hand was placed on 
his shoulder, and turning, he perceived the pale, grave face of the 
Vicomte d’Yquem smiling pityingly upon him. 

“ Tiens, cest toi! I am delighted to see you, for I was beginning 
to fear I should know no one.” 

“T am sure notre cheve hétesse would be only too delighted to intro- 
duce you to everyone,’ replied Carolus, smiling. 

“ Dieu m’en préserve! I don’t care to know any one now I have 
found you, especially as I must leave in ten minutes, for I promised 
to be at the Circle at half-past twelve, and am dead tired as it is.” 

“ Pauvre enfant! It was very good of you to come. J——” 

But just at this juncture a fine, tall woman, gorgeously dressed, 
and covered with diamonds, came up to Sosthéne, and said, with a 
strong nasal twang, but otherwise with a capital accent, “The 
Marquis de Valréas, I believe ?” 

Sosthéne was so taken aback, that he stared at the woman in 
amazement, and then bowed. 

“JT am delighted to see you looking so well. I am Mrs. Colonel 
Jabez P. Possum. I knew the Empress very well, indeed. The 
Marquis of Brentford of England is here. Shall I introduce you?” 

All this in a breath, and coming from a woman he had never seen before 
in his life, almost stunned the young Frenchman, and he might have 
caused a scandal by falling insensible bad not Carolus come to his rescue. 

‘You forget all your old friends, Madame Possoom, I have some- 
thing very particular to ask you in a minute.” Then lowering his 


voice so that no one but Mrs. Colonel P—— could hear, he continued, 
“Tam trying to get De Valréas to come to your ball on Wednesday. 
If you will only leave us alone for a minute I can settle the matter, 
and you shall have him all to yourself for the rest of the evening.” 
Before the tenacious American woman could reply, taking advantage 
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of the great crowd that had gathered around Sosthene, and was 
staring at him sideways while pretending to be otherwise engaged, 
Carolus took his friend’s arm, and dragged him away. 

“My God! my God!” groaned Sosthine, “why did I ever come 
here ?” 

“Bah! that is nothing; Madame Possoom is the most charming 
woman,” laughed the Vicomte; “she knew your propensities, and 
wanted to flirter wn brin. She has the most wonderful neck and arms, 
and her soirées are really very amusing; you can do and say what 
you like there. Shall I bring you to her next Wednesday ?” 

Sosthéne was turning around, almost angrily, to reply, when his 
eye fell upon a short man standing near them who had just taken 
off the glove of his right hand and was caressing his long grey 
moustaches, 

“ Ciel?” he exclaimed, “did you ever see such a wonderful diamond 
in your life ?” 

Carolus followed the direction of his friend’s eyes, and saw upon 
the little finger of the man we have mentioned a stone as big as the 
muzzle of a saloon-pistol, and sparkling like a sea of crystal. 

“ Diable!” he exclaimed, “it is marvellous !” 

“ Marvellous!” echoed Sosthéne, with his eyes fixed upon the gem 
as if enchanted. 

“T never saw him wear that ring before,” mused the Vicomte. 

“You know him then? Who is he?” 

‘“‘ He calls himself an Austrian, and a count, but I think he is a 
Jew. La belle créole has him here very often.” 

“Tt is strange I have never met him at the Embassy if he is a 
gentleman,” said Sosthéne. 

“Oh, he has some long story about having quarrelled with the 
Princesse ; but I myself believe the fellow, is an adventurer. He is 
not liked even here.” 

Sosthéne said nothing, but kept his eyes fixed upon the diamond. 
Suddenly he exclaimed, after a pause. “ Oh, mon Dieu! did you see 
that ray of green it shot out then? It is really miraculous! What 
would I not give if he would only sell it to me!” 

“Well, I will introduce you, and you can ask him if you like. 
You need stand on no ceremony with the fellow, for I dare say he’s a 
Dutch diamond merchant, only you must be careful not to be cheated, 
for I feel convinced the man is a rogue.” 

“Tres-bien, tres-bien,” rejoined Sosthéne, in a state of feverish ex- 
citement, “introduce me.” 

In a minute the thing was done. 

“M. le Comte,” said D’Yquem, smiling, “allow me to present to 
you my friend the Marquis Sosthéne de Valréas, who for the last ten 
minutes has been # mottié for admiring your diamond ring.” 
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The little man bowed gravely. 

“M. le Marquis is fond of diamonds ?” 

“Yes, passionately,” replied Sosthene, “and I confess I never saw 

finer one than yours.” 

“Do you consider yourself a connoisseur?” asked the mysterious 
owner of the treasure. 

“T have been studying them for the last six months, aided by 
Mellerio and Samper, and I think I know something about them.” 

“Tn that case,” said the other, with a queer smile, and drawing the 
ring from his finger, “ perhaps you would like to examine this, and 
perhaps you might guess its approximate value.” 

Sosthéne was amazed at such a strange and remarkable proceeding, 
but deciding within himself that doubtless Carolus was right, and 
that he was a Jew diamond broker disposing of his wares, bowed, took 
the ring, and examined it closely. It was even more magnificent than 
he had at first supposed. Large, deep, beautifully cut, with an 
immense table, pure white, without being in any degree milky, and 
brilliant as the sun. The little man watched him keenly as Sosthene 
examined the ring. 

“T should say,” said the Marquis, after a pause, still holding the 
ring in his hand, “at a rough guess, it was worth thirty-five or forty 
thousand frances, but of course I cannot fix upon its exact value. It 
is evidently a Golconda stone.” 

The little man smiled. “You are right in one way, M. le Mar- 
quis,” he said, “it is true the ring is worth at least forty thousand 
francs to me; in fact, I would not sell it under fifty; but the real 
market value of the stone is not probably so many sous.” 

Sosthéne looked at him with surprise. The little man paused for a 
minute as if enjoying the situation, and then said gently: 

“The stone is false!” 

“False!” cried Sosthene and Carolus d’Yquem, who had been 
listening eagerly to all that was said. “False! Impossible !” 

The Count said nothing, but stood looking at them with an amused 
smile. 

“ Pardon, M. le Comte,” said Sosthéne, “‘ but you must be deceived. 
I have, as I told you, made diamonds my study lately, and can assure 
you this stone is real. You have doubtless been told it was false by 
some one who desired to get it from you at a price much below its 
real value.” 

“T repeat,” replied the little man smiling, “that the stone is false, 
but it does not surprise me that you cannot believe it, for far from it 
being the fact that any one has told me so to buy it below its value, 
I can get nobody to believe me when I tell them, and have frequently 
been offered large sums for it.” 


Sosthéne examined the stone again, and after a minute—“It is 
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extraordinary!” he exclaimed; “I could have staked my life and 
honour that it was real. I can hardly believe my senses. I am 
certain Mellerio would be of the same opinion.” 

“Very likely,” replied the little man dryly. “I suppose even 
jewellers may be deceived. As a matter of fact, however, the stone 
is false.” 

“ How can you be quite certain of that ?” 

“ Parbleu! I saw it made!” 

“Saw it made!” exclaimed Sosthéne. 

The Count bowed. ‘Then there can be no doubt about it, Sosthéne,” 
said Carolus d’Yquem, who was getting, he knew not why, a little 
frightened. 

Sosthéne made no reply, but examined the ring again minutely for 
the third time, and then, after a pause, said in a hesitating tone, “I 
hope you will not consider me rude, M. le Comte, but may I ask how 
it is that, knowing it to be false as you do, you value it at fifty 
thousand francs ?” 

The Count became grave immediately. “Pardon me, M. de Valréas,” 
he said coldly, “ but we are scarcely on such terms of intimacy as to 
warrant you becoming my father confessor.” Then, perceiving the 
pain his well-merited rebuke inflicted on the sensitive and high-bred 
nature of the Marquis, he added, “ but I am bon enfant, and do not 
mind admitting to you that I prize that ring because of a story 
attached to it, and then, after all, although it is certainly false, as it 
deceives every one, even ”—and he bowed—“ such a connoisseur as 
M. le Marquis himself, it has as much value very nearly as if it were 
indeed real.” 

There was no more to be said. The man insisted upon it that it 
was false, and it was hardly an assertion a man—no matter how 
waggishly inclined—would make to an entire stranger whether he 
were willing to sell it or not. 

“‘T never saw you wear the ring before,” said Carolus suspiciously. 

“T do not often wear it,” replied the Count carelessly, “it attracts 
such general attention, and always leads to such absurd mistakes and 
explanations.” Then seeing Sosthéne still lovingly examining the 
ring, he added, with a laugh, “I see you cannot bring yourself to 
believe my word, M. de Valréas, and you must not think you offend 
me in any way. I never could get any one to believe the stone was 
false; that is,” he added, after a pause, “any one but a very clever 
jeweller.” 


Sosthéne looked up quickly. “A jeweller has told you, then, it is 
false ?” he asked. 
“Yes ; two jewellers have given me that astounding piece of infor- 


mation, which I confess surprised me but little, as I saw it made 
myself.” 
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Sosthéne gave him back the ring witha sigh. “I wish it were 
real,” he said naively. ‘I would have been willing to give you almost 
any sum for it.” 

The Count bowed, smiled, and replaced the coveted gem on his 
finger. Just at that moment Carolus d’'Yquem, perceiving Mrs. 
Colonel Jabez P. Possum bearing down upon them, dragging by the 
arm the unwilling English peer, who walked as in a dream, he 
pushed de Valréas farther on in the crowd, and hustled him quickly 
into the next room, which he hurried through likewise. When they 
had reached a third, which appeared to be given up to a few old men 
playing “ Boston” and “ Picquets,” and were tolerably safe from the 
eager arm of Mrs. Colonel Jabez P., he said laughingly, looking at 
Sosthéne’s angry countenance, “ You must not be offended, mon cher, 
but we were only just in time. One minute more and l’Amérieaine 
and her friend the Marquis of Brentford would have been upon 
you.” 

*T shall go home now,” said Sosthene sullenly. “I came here to 
please you, and the place is an enfer. I really cannot stand it any 
longer, and you cannot expect me to.” 

“You must do as you please,” rejoined Carolus good humouredly. 
“T only promised to bring you, not to keep you here. But cannot 
you manage one waltz? There is a charming Cuban girl here with 
such eyes !” 

“ Bah!” sneered the Marquis in disgust, “I detest Havanaises— 
a mongrel race that always smells of cigarettes and garlic; as for fine 
eyes, every woman now-a-days has fine eyes, but none so fine or 
expressive as those of a horse. Besides, I must really go now; that 
diamond has quite upset me.” With a warm pressure of the hand 
and “@ demain au circle!” the friends parted, and Sosthéne, thankful 
to get away, and careless about seeing his hostess again, made his 
way to the cloak-room. There, to his great surprise, he found the 
mysterious owner of the diamond ring, apparently waiting for his 
greatcoat. He bowed gravely to Sosthene, and having obtained 
what he was in quest of was going away, when de Valréas stopped 
him. He had caught another glimpse of the diamond ring, and the 
effect was overpowering. “I cannot express to you, M. le Comte,” 
he said, “ how that diamond interests me. May I hope that if you 
have nothing better to do, and are not tired, you will allow me to 
offer you a cigar and a bottle of hock, chez moi ?” 

The Count bowed. “ You are very kind,” he said simply ; “ I am not 
tired, and have nothing to do, for as I am only in Paris for a short 
time, I belong to no club. I shall be very happy to go with you.” 

Tn a minute or two Sosthéne succeeded in obtaining his property, 
and after ordering the Count’s coachman to drive on and wait for his 
master at the Marquis's, they both got into Sosthene’s coupé and 
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drove to the Rue du Cirque. The Count said nothing during the 
drive, and Sosthéne was in no mood for conversation just then, so the 
time appeared interminably long. 

“At last!” cried Sosthene, as the carriage drove into his porte 
cochere. “My night horses go like snails. I hope I shall be able 
to cure you of the infernal chill they must have given you. Hippo- 
lyte!” he cried, as that worthy appeared at the sound of his master’s 
latch-key. ‘‘ More logs, and some bottles of Steinberger.” In a few 
minutes they were seated by a blazing fire, enjoying excellent cigars, 
and baptising their new friendship with the breast-milk of the 
Rhine. For some time the conversation ran on indifferent subjects, 
and Sosthéne learned that his friend had a great taste for science, 
especially chemistry, was a widower, and possessed a chdteaw not far 
from Pesth. The young marquis could not, however, take his eyes off 
the diamond ring, which flashed, and sparkled, and appeared every 
moment to gain in brilliancy, and the Count doubtless remarking this, 
said abruptly, after a short pause, and lighting another cigar, “I see, 
mon cher Marquis, that you are bewitched with this wretched piece 
of glass. I hardly know how I can cure you of your infatuation. 
Take it, and examine it again. If you really know much about 
diamonds you must discover that it is false on a closer examination.” 
He drew the ring off his finger and gave it to the Marquis, who 
seized it eagerly and felt a thrill of pleasure as he touched the 
splendid glittering lie once more. The more he looked at it the more 
certain he felt that the Count had been deceived, and that the stone 
was real, and so, after a pause, he said abruptly, looking up, “ Sup- 
pose I were willing to buy it, false as it is, would you be willing to 
part with it?” 

“The Count appeared astonished and then perplexed. “I might, 
perhaps,” he said slowly, “be willing to part with the ring, for 
although I cherish it, it brings back painful memories. But it is 
absurd to talk of such a sale, for I could not part with it for a small 
sum, for it is of great value as a curiosity and work of art, quite apart 
from its value to me as a souvenir.” 

“Tf I should offer you the price you think fair for it, would you 
let’ me have it?” urged Sosthéne, who had become greatly excited. 

“How can you expect me to allow you to pay mea large sum of 
money simply to gratify your whim, and to purchase of me a thing 
which I really know to be of no great value to any one but myself? 
No; I could not think of such a thing. You might be willing to 
give me fifty thousand francs (and I would not take less); but how 
could I, en galant homme, sell you a mere piece of paste at such a 
price? So let us, I beg of you, say no more about it.” 

‘‘T will give you fifty thousand francs for it,’ cried Sosthéne, 
heedless of the Count’s remark about closing the discussion. 
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The Count rose, evidently greatly agitated, and walked up and 
down the room a few minutes before replying. Then he came up to 
the Marquis, and said: “ Listen to me. Keep the ring until to- 
morrow. I have no hesitation in leaving it in your care. To- 
morrow see Mellerio, Samper, whom you will, they will tell you the 
truth about the stone, and I hope their verdict will cure you of your 
infatuation. Nay,” he added, as Sosthéne made an unwilling gesture, 
“T hee you, as a favour, keep it until to-morrow. I will leave you 
my card, and you can let me hear from you the day after to-morrow. 
It is late; I must leave you now.” 

In vain did Sosthéne feebly expostulate; the Count with kind 
firmness insisted upon having his own way in the matter, and the 
result was that the ring was left with De Valréas. When the Count 
had finally taken his departure, Sosthéne, before going to bed, wrote 
three notes—one to the wife of the Austrian Ambassador, asking if 
anything were known about his mysterious friend, one to Samper, 
and one to Mellerio, requesting each of them to send to his house on 
the following day the most expert judges of diamonds they could find. 
The following morning Sosthéne was up betimes, and in a feverish 
state of excitement to know the real value of the jewel which 
had so enchanted him. The wise men did not keep him long 
waiting, and all unanimously, after carefully examining the stone one 
after another, pronounced it to be a real Golconda diamond, one of 
the finest seen in Paris for years outside the Crown Jewels, and of 
the value of seventy thousand francs at the very least. Sosthene was 
wild with delight, and jumping into his dog-cart rattled off to the 
address in the Rue Moliére, given him by the Count. He was at 
home, and as Sosthéne entered the salon he came forward cordially to 
meet him. 

“ Eh bien!” he cried, with a slightly satirical laugh, “you have- 
found out it is worthless, and so have been honest enough to bring it 
back to me.” 

Tn a hurried and excited way Sosthéne told him the result of the 
examination. The Count’s face fell. “They have deceived you or 
been deceived themselves as I have known them to be deceived about 
this before,” he said gravely. “TI tell you I saw the thing made; 
it is mere paste.” 

“Paste or not, I will give you seventy thousand francs for it,” 
cried Sosthéne. 

The Count paused and appeared immersed in painful reflection, 
then he said : “See, Marquis, I will do this. Give me back my ring, 
for I am certain the sight of it is bewitching you and driving you 
crazy. ‘Take two days to reflect, and-if after that you still wish to. 
purchase it, you shall have it for sixty thousand francs.” 

“T cannot give you less than seventy thousand francs for it,” cried. 
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Sosthéne delighted, and putting the jewel into the Count’s hand. 
“They all agreed it is worth at least seventy.” 

“Seventy be it then,” replied the Count, “but I must make one 
stipulation as a protection to my own honour.” 

“I will agree to any stipulation !” 

“TI must insist, then,” continued the Count, “that in case, after 
two days, you still wish to buy this ring, you will assemble six of 
your friends, and in their presence sign two statements, that I 
shall bring with me, and which, moreover, must be attested by the 
signatures of your friends.” 

“T promise you!” cried the enraptured Marquis, and left him to 
tell the great news to his boon companions at the “Jockey.” That 
evening, while dressing for dinner, a note from the Austrian Embassy 
was put into his hand, informing him that no such person existed, 
and that the man bearing that title was an adventurer and unknown. 

“Tant pis!” said Sosthéne philosophically ; “je suis quitte for a 
couple of bottles of hock and a diamond ring. I can easily drop him 
once the purchase made. He has been honest enough with me, God 
knows!” The next two days passed very slowly, and on the third 
Sosthéne wrote a short word to the Count informing him that he was 
still bent upon having the diamond ring, and begging him to do him 
the honour to call upon him at five o’cluck on the following afternoon, 
when the six witnesses would be in attendance. Immediately after- 
wards, he wrote to the six most leading men in Paris (after himself), 
begging them to come and witness his triumph. At five punctually 
they were all assembled, and in a quarter of an hour the Count 
arrived, bringing with him the two following statements written out 
by a solicitor’s clerk. First :—“I, Adam, Count Petrofsky, do hereby 
sell for the sum of seventy thousand francs a piece of paste cut to 
imitate a diamond to Sosthéne, Marquis de Valréas. And I hereby 
declare in the presence of six witnesses, before a penny has passed 
hands, or any one bound in any way, that the object I sell him has 
never been represented by me to be a real diamond, but openly con- 
fessed to be a false one, and that I am only induced to part with it at 
the earnest request of M. de Valréas, who promises to pay me seventy 
thousand frances knowingly.” ‘The second :—*“I, Sosthene, Marquis 
de Valréas, do hereby, in the presence of six witnesses, affirm that I 
gladly and willingly pay to Adam, Count Petrofsky, the sum of 
seventy thousand francs for a piece of paste, and I hereby solemnly 
declare that the said Count Petrofsky has always told me the object I 
purchase is not a real diamond but a false one, and has done every- 
thing in his power to dissuade me from making what he has always 
considered to be a bad bargain.” 

When Sosthéne had read through the second statement he paused 
before signing it. 
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“T can hardly,” he demurred, “acknowledge that I buy the stone 
knowing it to be paste, for, as a matter of fact, I know it to be a real 
diamond.” 

“M. le Marquis,” said the Count, coldly, “as I have frequently 
told you before, the stone is not a diamond, and if you wish to become 
the owner of this worthless imitation you must sign these papers, for 
I cannot allow my honour in this matter to be unprotected.” 

Sosthéne saw there was no way left but to sign the papers, and his 
friends, though rather unwillingly, attested by their signatures that 
they had been witnesses to this most strange transaction. The money 
was then paid, and the ring formally made over to De Valréas, who 
could hardly believe in his good fortune, so delighted was he. The 
following morning at ten o'clock precisely he was at Mellerio’s by 
appointment to consult about a new setting for his treasure. 

“TI have brought it with me, Alphonse,” said the Marquis, “and I 
am certain I have made a most wonderful bargain. If, however, you 
really think it is worth more than seventy thousand francs you must 
tell me so, for I cannot allow the Count to be a loser through his 
kindness.” 

“Tf you will allow me to examine it again,” replied the jeweller, “1 
will frankly and finally tell you its exact market value.” 

The Marquis drew it from his waistcoat pocket, and gave it him. 
Hardly had the jeweller’s eyes lighted on it than he exclaimed, in 
great agitation, “ M. le Marquis, this is not the same stone! This is 
paste! You have been cheated !” 

“My God!” cried Sosthéne, seizing the ring from the trembling 
hand of the other. “Impossible!” He strode to the window and 
examined it carefully. At the first glance one not well versed in such 
matters might have fancied the stone was the same as the one the 
Count had worn the night of Madame de Manzanilla’s ball. It was 
the same size, cut in exactly the same way, and in the same queer 
old-fashioned setting. It was the same in every particular but one, 
and that a most important one: whereas the ring worn by the Count 
was, so far as the keen intelligence of experts could determine, a real 
diamond, of extraordinary beauty and great value, the falseness of 
this it needed but a casual glance from an experienced eye to detect. 
As Sosthene stood gazing in a bewildered and dazed way at his 
strange bargain, he suddenly remembered the letter from the Austrian 
Embassy; and then, “ Mille diables!” the two statements he had 
signed. 

* Miséricorde! Of course this is false! This is not the same 
stone.” 

“No, M. le Marquis,” replied the jeweller, in a trembling voice, 
“it is certainly not the same stone. That was worth at least seventy 
thousand frances, whereas this—this——” 
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“Well?” 

“ As it is a good imitation, and mounted in gold, it may be worth 
three hundred.” 

“T must see this scoundrel at once,” cried the Marquis, “if he be 
in Paris; he has most probably run away, but he shall suffer for this 
if I have to ruin myself in prosecuting him!” Then hastily putting 
the ring in his pocket, he ran out of the room, jumped into his carriage, 
and drove like lightning to the Rue Molitre. If he expected the 
Count had run away, he was greatly mistaken ; he was at home, and, 
as Sosthéne entered the room, rose from his chair as if delighted to 
see him. : 

“ This is an unlooked-for pleasure, mon cher Marquis!” he exclaimed 
with a cordial smile, advancing with outstretched hand. 

Sosthéne folded his arms, and looked him sternly full in the face. 

“ Monsieur,” he said gravely, “you have made some mistake. The 
diamond you sold me yesterday is not the same you left with me a 
week ago.” 

“M. le Marquis, I fail to understand your meaning. I never pos- 
sessed but one diamond ring, and that is in your possession.” 

“This stone is false, and worthless!” cried Sosthéne, overcome with 
anger, and pulling it from his pocket. 

“ Parbleu! I told you so.” 

“ Fripon!” exclaimed the other, “I cannot fight you, but I will 
horsewhip you from the Café Anglais to the Madeleine, and send you 
to the hulks !” 

“Pardon,” said the little man quietly ; “ as for horsewhipping me, 
T hardly think you will do that; and as for your remark about sending 
me to the hulks, it is my intention to bring an action against you 
forthwith for libel and defamation of character.” 

“Defamation of character!” echoed the Marquis. “ Misérable! It 
is lucky for you I left my cane below. Do you think we have no laws 
in this country to punish such canaille as you?” 

“You shall be better acquainted with the laws of your country 
before the week is over than you are at present, perhaps, M. de Valréas.” 

“Can you deny that you have cheated and robbed me? My jeweller 
is witness that the stone is not the same.” 

“And on my side,” retorted the Count with a sneer, “I can call 
six witnesses, chosen from among your most cherished friends, to prove 
that I sold you what I openly confessed to be paste.” Sosthéne was 
literally dumfounded by the cool villainy of the man. ‘The Count 
rang the bell. “I must request M. le Marquis to leave me now. I 
must write to my homie d'affaires without delay about the legal 
proceedings I shall most certainly institute against him.” Thus 
saying, and, as the servant opened the door, bowing haughtily, and 
motioning Sosthine to leave, he quietly walked into his bedroom. 
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The poor Marquis left, walking as if in a dream. It was not the 
loss of the money, although he could hardly afford to lose so large a 
sum; it was not even the loss of the diamond, although that was a 
heavy blow, but it was the terrible ridicule an exposure of the affair 
would inevitubly subject him to. Turning these things over in his 
mind, he saw, even before he reached his carriage, that it would be 
well for him to refrain from any horsewhipping or prosecuting. He 
drove immediately to the hotel of the Duchesse d’Avray, made a full 
confession of the matter, and implored her to advise him what to do. 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” cried the Duchesse, wringing her hands. “ What 
a misfortune! ‘There is only one thing for you to do. You must 
leave Paris to-night; remain absent for a month—of course that 
canaille will never dare take proceedings against you as he threatened 
—and on your return have given up all taste for diamonds. Ces bons 
Parisiens will not dare wonder at any change in your caprices, but it 
is terrible to leave Paris just the week before the ball of Madame 
de P. a 

It was terrible, but it had to be done. Sosthéne left that night. 
and fled to Rome, where, however, he remained more than a month, 
for he found there a human and female diamond which more than 
consoled him for the loss of the mineral one; and judging that no 
setting would become it but a wedding ring, he managed to overcome 
his hatred of matrimony, and is now a useful member of society, and 
one of the noisiest of the centre droit. 
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Piron and Opera Comique. 


By WALTER BESANT. 


Every great man has his living emulus. The rival is not, however, 
a man to be envied, because his greatness is effectually overshadowed 
during his lifetime, and is forgotten as soon as he is dead. More than 
that, most of the good things he may have said or done get tacked on 
to the greater man, and live with him. Now and then a critic, or 
one curious about people dead and gone, finds out the lesser light, 
and makes an effort to show what kind of man he was, and how 
nearly he attained to the splendour of the better-known star. But 
it is of no use. Posterity loves to have its opinion cut, dried, and 
labelled. A. is a great man. B., who lived beside him, must be a 
small man. ‘There are no nice gradations of shade in the verdict of 
posterity. You are either wholly great or you are wholly small. 
And sometimes it is a toss up which you turn out. All the good 
things in Boileau are stolen from Regnier, yet Regnier is the small 
man, and Boileau is the great. Also, there was another and an elder 
brother named Boileau. The younger, the great man, has stolen not 
only his brother’s greatness, but also his name ; and Nicolas Despréaux 
has gotten the style and title that belonged to Gilles Boileau. So 
there was a Ben Jonson side by side with Shakespeare. So, too, 
there was a Désaugiers before Béranger ; a Rotrou before a Corneille; 
and so, contemporary with Voltaire, the man whom Dr. Johnson called 
vir acerrimi ingenti e paucarum literarum, was Alexis Piron. 

Now Boileau was not in the least like Regnier; nor was Ben Jonson 
like Shakespeare in any single particular; nor was Désaugiers like 
Béranger ; nor was Alexis Piron like Voltaire. Yet in each case the 
splendour of the greater light has paled that of the smaller; and in 
each case one man in his lifetime was compared with the other. 

During the last twenty years of the seventeenth century there 
lived in the old town of Dijon an apothecary named Aimé Piron. 
Dijon, as every traveller knows, the capital of the ancient dukedom, 
is the great centre for the Burgundian wines. This potent cru, apt 
to go to the head of the weaker brethren and make them quarrel- 
some, seems peculiarly adapted for the nourishment of genius, which 
requires a generous drink. Bossuet, who would perhaps have written 
vaudevilles had he not written sermons, was a Dijonnais. Cré- 
billon, who would certainly have written sermons had he not written 
tragedies, was also born there. La Monnoye, Burgundien s’il y en 
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avait jamais, was a Dijonnais. St. Bernard strengthened his infant 
lungs hard by Dijon, on the vines of Beaune, Vougeot, and Nuits; 
and many a bold Duke of Burgundy fortified his courage, while he 
defied the king of France, with the red juice of his native grape. 


It is a quaint, queer city, such as there are few now, even in France,. 


the land of strange old cities. The churches stand about in such crowds 
as to make the visitor believe at first that the people were once a 
pious folk. Alas! they never were. They were a roystering, drink- 
ing, singing class, sinners all, and the number of the churches is 
& measure, in a way, of their exceeding and boisterous sinfulness, 
because the more churches they built the more sins they had to 
repent. Here is the palace of the Dukes of Burgundy; you may look 
at it, and think of Quentin Durward, that most charming of historical 
novels; here is the place where were held the chapters of the Golden 
Fleece ; here are ancient tombs, ancient effigies, ancient clock towers ; 
and here—perhaps you will mark them with a little more attention 
when you next visit the place, for the sake of Alexis Piron—are 
ancient streets, with quaint old houses,rich carvings, and graceful mould- 
ings, which were old even in the days when young Alexis played truant 
from school, or swaggered over the rough pavement in all the con- 
ceit of nineteen years, or walked meditatively at thirty, designing some 
new trick, or some new method of escaping the drudgery of life. 

Aimé Piron, the father of our Alexis, was himself, like his son, the 
zemulus of a greater man. He it was who gave La Monnoye the idea of 
writing his ‘Noéls.’ It is not common to find a scholar, a critic, and a 
historian condescending to verses in patois, but La Monnoye, under 
the name of Gui Barozai, produced, in imitation of Aimé Piron, 
verses in which all the verve and the finesse of French are found in 
the dialect of the common people of Burgundy. Poor Aimé Piron! 
La Monnoye’s ‘Noéls” are remembered, but his are quite for- 
gotten, though people laughed at them when he first wrote and 
sang them. They did not, like his rival’s, get to Court; they were 
not preached at in pulpits, the very surest way of getting a reputa- 
tion; they have not gone through two and twenty editions; and it 
would be difficult now to find a single person who has read them, 
although, out of respect to his son, they have been republished in the 
last twenty years. And yet Aimé Piron struck the right note, and 
drew his inspiration from the sufferings and aspirations of the people, 
while La Monnoye always thought of his own sufferings first. After 
all, it is not enough to conceive: the inventor starves while the prac- 
tical man fattens ; the greatest genius is that which can work out and 
trade upon an idea; La Movnoye knew how to exploiter a talent 
which Aimé Piron had in greater power, but which he allowed to 
run to waste. 

Besides, La Monnoye was an avocat, Piron was an apothéeatre : La 
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Monnoye, born in the bourgecisie, belonged to the scholarly circles of 


Dijon, while Piron belonged only to the taverns. A crowd of critics and 
scholars—every provincial town had then its literary circle—gathered 
round La Monnoye, and spread his praises till they reached to Paris, 
and got him a fauteuil among the sacred Forty. A crowd of friends, 
who admired much more than the scholars, but were not so powerful, 
sat in convivial circle round the jovial apothecary, while he sang the 
songs of their own patois. All the more reason for finding the poetic 
druggist the best of good fellows, when we learn that he was not in 
the least jealous of his rival, who remained his friend, and that, so 
far from bearing him malice for his better fortune, he stuck by him 
till the last, and even declined to die till La Monnoye, too, began to 
be fatigued as well, and they could both go out of the world together, 
good comrades to the last, at the ripe old age of eighty-seven. 

The apothecary and composer of ‘ Noéls’ was also a man of some 
civic distinction, being an échevin of Dijon, and in that capacity a 
guest at the annual dinner given by the Prince of Condé to the 
notables of Burgundy. 

He had three sons, Alexis being the youngest. One day it came 
into the head of this bourgeois philosopher and poet to subject the 
boys to a curious and novel experiment. He made them all drunk 
together, and observed the manner in which they behaved while in 
that condition. Every tosspot knows that the ways of drunkards are 
as various as the ways of men, and the character of a man comes out 
in its truest colours when his brain and speech are no longer under 
the control of his will, This fond father watched his boys anxiously. 
The next day he called them together, and pronounced their future 
fortune according to this remarkable sortilegium. To the eldest he 
said, using a studied obscurity common to oracles, which after events 
render so plain—‘“ You, Aimé, take your wine like a pig,” because he 
had gone to sleep as soon as the wine mounted to his brain. To the 
second, ‘“‘ You, Jean, take yours like a lion,” because Jean wanted to 
fight everybody. “And as for you,” he said to Alexis, “you take 
your wine like a monkey,” because the future poet had been inspired 
by the wine to play a thousand tricks. The first, the pig-like Aimé, 
became a priest, which shows the startling fidelity of the prophecy ; 
the second, who succeeded to his father’s business, became remarkable 
for his litigious propensities, and the monkey was the poet and 
dramatist. 

Quarrels very early arose between Piron pere and Piron fils. It 
was hard on the father. The other two did what they were asked to 
do. The eldest son, the most gentle and amiable of creatures, he who 
went to sleep like a pig as soon as he was drunk, became, as we have 
said, a priest; the second cheerfully accommodated himself to cireum- 
stances, and sat in a dispensary of drugs; while the third, whom his 
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father wished to see, first, a priest, then a physician, and, lastly, an 
advocate, would take to none of these callings. He had never learned 
anything, and, what was worse, could not learn anything. On the 
other hand, he showed at @ precocious age a remarkable taste for poetry, 
especially when poetry could be pressed into the service of love or 
satire; and when he was not writing sentimental poems to the young 
lady whom he called Lysis, he was carrying on the war against the 
city of Beaune. It pleased the spirituel people of Dijon to regard 
Beaune as a sort of Beeotia; the dneries of the Beaunais filled them 
with a perpetual delight. He who would insinuate that the folk of this 
town were asses, or call them asses openly, or, by allusion to the well- 
known fact of their asinine nature, overwhelm them with confusion, 
was taken by the Dijonnais for a wit of the first water. It seems to 
us rather a poor sort of joke for Piron to go to the fields outside 
Beaune and cut down the thistles with a stick, with the remark that 
he was depriving the Beaunais of their food; one wonders at the 
burghers of Beaune resenting this insult. But they did; and on the 
occasion of a fée in 1717 he was warned not to present himself. He 
went, however, and in the theatre, when some one in the pit called 
for silence, on the reasonable ground that people could not hear the 
play, he cried out, “Ce n'est pas par faute @oreilles.” The delicate 
nature of this biting jest was instantly appreciated, and the joker had 
to beat a hasty zetreat, or the enraged people would have murdered 
him. 

Then he perpetrated an ode which very nearly brought him into 
serious trouble with the authorities, and which haunted him all the 
rest of his life. The thing itself was unpardonable, even on the score 
of youth, but it must be owned that Piron was sufficiently punished 
for it. 

He was thirty when he came to Paris. Up to this time he had 
done absolutely nothing except his twopenny love verses and that ode. 
He began by being amanuensis to the Chevalier de Belle Isle, and he 
was three-and-thirty before his first chance came to him. Then he 
seized it, and brought out, for the theatres of the Fair, his monologue 
of ‘Harlequin Deucalion.’ From fifteen to thirty an idle loafer in a 
country town, eating bread which he did not earn and drinking wine 
which perhaps his songs paid for; a careless, demoralizing kind of life. 
Then, for three years a life of dependence and servitude as amanuensis ; 
it would seem that such a life would sap the energy and destroy all 
possible power of work for the future. It did not do so. Piron 
emerged from it with the freshness, the vigour, the hope, and the 
“stay” of two-and-twenty, together with the experience of his real 
age. 

He even traced out a new path for himself, and became one of the 
inventors of a genre of which we have not yet heard the last, the 
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Opéra Comique. Times had been, and were still, bad for the theatres, 
When the old Grand Monarque married the equally old Maintenon, 
the Court naturally fell into a deep despondency. We have learned in 
England how to get on without a Court at all. Two hundred years 
ago the French aimed only at making the best they could of what 
Court they had. So they had sacred pieces and played them at 
Versailles. The Duchess of Burgundy, the Duke of Orleans, the 
Count and Countess of Agen, and the Count de Noailles performed in 
them, under the instructions of the great Baron, now also aged and 
glad to fate son salut in this courtly and dignified manner. Nobody 
who had a soul to be saved went to the Parisian theatres at all except 
the Duke of Orleans. The Condé princes had their own troupe at 
Chantilly, and the Duchess of Maine hers at Sceaux. The only semi- 
theatrical relaxation permitted to courtiers, who now mourned in per- 
petual heaviness, was the Royal Academy of Music. Lully, whose pieces 
they played for thirty years, had placed this in the hall of the Palais 
Royal. It was fashionable to have a box there, with the family coat of 
arms hung up in front, and the key in your pocket. People went three 
times a week; the place was inconveniently crowded by the number 
of persons in the royal household who were officially on the free list ; 
but the house was bright with music, lights, and pretty scenery, and 
it was allowed to great ladies to sing on that stage sans déroger a la 
noblesse. I wonder it has never occurred to modern society to have a 
theatre in which ladies could sing and play. 

As for the other houses, the Italian comedians, for playing a piece 
called ‘La Fausse Prude,’ supposed to be directed against Madame de 
Maintenon, in the Hotel de Bourgogne, which had become their new 
house on the amalgamation of the two old companies, found themselves 
under orders to clear out of the country, and went. That was in 1698. 

The Comédie Francaise, which left their old house, the Salle de la 

Rue Guénégaud in 1689, were playing in their new theatre of the 
Fossés St. Germain, now Rue de l Ancienne-Comédie. 

The condition of the comedians was as bad as could be. They were, 
to begin with, excommunicated. ‘cclesiastical penalties, I believe, 
still hang over them. They have to make special arrangements with a 

toman priest before receiving confession; and the English clergy, out 
of an unmeaning tradition, continue to denounce our own harmless 
and respectable stage as a hot-bed of evil example and wicked, worldly 
teaching. But we have learned, in spite of church bigotry, to pay a 
little respect to the artists who delight us. In the latter days of Louis 
the Fourteenth, and much later, the pit grossly and openly insulted 
them. One or two actors—including Madlle. Clairon—abandoned the 
stage rather than face again the disgraceful insults which she sometimes 
received. And yet these were the people from whom men of fashion 


took the ton, which was the school of polite behaviour, and the place 
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where people went to learn the true method of pronouncing and enun- 
ciating their language. 

But besides the stately Comédie Frangaise, were the theatres of the 
Fairs. The populace found the tragedies of the Théaitre Frangais 
dull. They did not care for Lully’s musical performances; and they 
sometimes grew tired of the pantomimic farce at the Italians’. But 
they never grew tired of the Fairs. There were two, that of St. 
Germain and that of St. Laurent. They went on all the year, but 
they had their seasons. That of the former was at the end of the 
year, of the latter, the beginning of summer. And there was a third, 
an occasional fair, that of St. Ovide, sometimes called Gingerbread 
Fair, where tight-rope dancing was chiefly patronized. 

At the fairs, the pieces were chiefly written by Le Sage, Dorneval, 
and Fuzelier. They were light and sparkling plays for Colombine, 
Arlequin, Scaramouche, and Pierrot. They depended on their humorous 
situations, on their entire freedom from restraint, and on the abandon 
of spontaneous dances, songs, and wit. But there was one drawback. 
The theatre of the Fair had to pay a large sum, for privilege of play- 
ing, to the Académie Royale, which had the power of interdicting 
their performance. 

And on one occasion, in the year 1722, when Piron was beginning 
his fourth year of secretaryship, this dreadful interdict was laid upon 
the merry-andrews. ‘They were forbidden to speak or sing. They 
got over it at first by coming on the stage with their songs written out 
large. Then, while the violins played the air, the audience sang the 
words. It was a tour de force, but it could not be depended on when 
the fun of the thing went off. Besides, another interdict was pro- 
nounced. They were forbidden anything but tight-rope dancing. 
That is to say, they were shut up altogether. The impresario Fran- 
cisque was in despair. He ran to his tyrants, and implored a change 
in their decree. He pictured his certain bankruptcy. But they were 
inexorable. All that he could get out of them, after his most earnest 
prayers, was permission for a single actor to speak. 

One actor! What sort of a play is that which has only one actor ? 
It was Francisque’s only chance. He went to Le Sage and Fuzelier. 
They would not help him: they were gone to the Marionnettes. He 
went to Piron, a man of whom he may have heard a little, as to his 
last and slender hope. He gave him a hundred crowns, and bade 
him do his best. 

Jn two days Piron was ready with the only Opéra Comique ever 
written for a single actor. 

In the midst of a fearful tempest—the water and winds roaring by 
menns of trumpets and violins—Anlequin Deucalion is seen floating 
on a barrel. Among all his terrors, one thought alone consol+s him, 
that the contents of the cack will be his when he gets to dry land. 
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They do become his, but they are nothing else than a collection of all 
human vanities. He is visited by Thalia, by Momus, under the guise 
of Polichinelle, and the piece goes on merrily, Deucalion being the 
only speaker. .There was a brilliant success, the reputation of Piron 
was established, and Opéra Comique, passing through its first stage 
of doubt and hesitancy, sprang at once into full growth, the mocking, 
wayward spirit of merriment which she has ever since shown herself. 
And she took her form from Piron. He it was who first made her 
critic and satirist. In the ‘ Marriage de Momus’ the Muse Mel- 
pomene is proposed for the God of Mirth. Apollo consents, because, 
he says, “she is only an old radoteuse, no longer any good to Par- 
nassus.” On Momus’s refusing this match, Thalia is suggested. She 
has just been to Italy, but has returned, and is now in bed suffering 
from recent ill-treatment. Her chief defect is that she will suffer no 
one to speak but herself (the allusion is to the jealousy of the Comédie 
Frangaise). The second objection to her is that, like Melpomene, she 
is decrepit, anddrivels. But there is a tenth muse—a muse altogether 
new, fresh and amusing, as beautiful as Love, and only twenty years 
of age. And her name? It is “La Foire.” She is the daughter of 
Bacchus and Venus. La Foire is introduced, and dances before the 
celestial court. 

In the ‘Antre de Trophonius,’ Arlequin is stopped by two high- 
waymen. ‘“ Your purse,” cries one. “ Are you a lawyer ?” asks: Arle- 
quin. “Or your life,” cries the second. “And you, sir, are a doctor ?” 
Arlequin demands. 

Every incident in the daily Parisian life, every new burden added 
to taxation, every national humiliation, every cruel scandal, afforded 
fresh material for the caustic raillery of the Tenth Muse. She lives 
to our own day. She is still young and bright, but her tongue is a 
little restrained. She is still fair to look upon, though she has passed 
through a jewnesse orageuse, and her morals have still, if all reports 
are true, something yet to be desired. But, when next you see the 
‘Princess of Trebizonde’ and ‘La Fille de Madame Angot,’ re- 
member that the real inventor of the Opéra Comique was Alexis 
Piron. 

Piron was a rough, jolly-looking countryman when he came to 
town. He remained a countryman all his life, and, although he was 
received in good salons, he never acquired the ton of society. Vol- 
taire was there before him, and Voltaire, a Parisian by birth, easily 
acquired the polish which Piron lacked. Moreover, as has been 
remarked, as illustrating the human tendency to settle on its own 
level, if Voltaire and Piron were in the same house, while the former 
made love to the mistress, the latter made love tothe maid; and while 
one wrote tragedies, the other wrote his opéras comiques. 

Crébillon his fellow-townsman, encouraged Piron to take a loftier 
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flight, and he produced, in 1728, a comedy called ‘ Les Fils Ingrats,’ 
at the Comédie Francaise. This was afailure. It was followed by the 
tragedy of ‘ Calisthene,’ also a failure. In 1734 he produced, on the 
same day, ‘l’Amant Mystérieux,’ a comedy, and ‘Les Courses de 
Tempé,’ a pastoral, with Rameau’s music. The first was damned, the 
second succeeded. “Gentlemen,” said the poet, “kiss me on one side, 
and box my ears on the other.” The ‘Gustave Vasa,’ his greatest 
dramatic success, was first played in 1733, and continued to hold the 
stage for thirty years afterwards and more. 

We need not trouble about the various productions with which 
Alexis Piron burdened the earth. I should have said that no one 
reads them now, had I not discovered that, last year, the ‘ Métromanie’ 
was actually selected as a subject for examination in the Cambridge 
Local. Poor boys! poor girls! one feels for them. It is almost 
enough to make the poet turn in his grave, to think that he should 
be made the subject of examination for boys and girls, As if there 
were not ‘ Télémaque.’ 

Let us leave the man’s plays, dead and buried by this time, with 
every single tragedy written for the French stage of the last century, 
and turn to the man who wrote them. It isa much more refreshing 
subject of contemplation. 

Imagine a burly, square-shouldered man, with big limbs, big head, 
aquiline nose, and a shortness of vision which makes him lean 
forward and peer curiously around. They had not invented the 
pince-nez then, and nobody could think of wearing great, round spec- 
tacles about the salons. Ménage, another short-sighted person, was 
always getting into difficulties—falling in love with ugly women, 
stumbling about ruelles, and mistaking countesses for bowrgeoises—in 
consequence of there being no pince-nez. A dreadful thing, this short 
sight. Piron was one of the afilicted. It may be on account of his 
short sight that he got into the habit of composing in his head before 
committing anything to writing. Whatever the cause, that was his 
custom. It is a fact that he recited, before the troop of the Comédie 
Francaise, the whole of his ‘ Fils Ingrats,’ and had it accepted, before 
he had written a word of it; and he declaimed, one night, a complete 
and finished tragedy, of which not one single line was set on paper. 
He gave himself airs, and refused to correct, because this reciting 
without writing seemed to him so inexpressibly grand. “ But Voltaire 
corrects,” they said. “ Voltaire,” remarked Piron, “works in mar- 
queterie, I work in bronze.” Well, marqueterie or bronze matters 
very little now. The hand of time has been laid upon the tragedies 
of Voltaire as well as of Piron, and no man reads them more, if he 
can help it. Of course, if you have to pass the Cambridge Local, you 
may have to read a comedy at least by one of them. 

In his domestic life Piron was unhappy. As has been said above, 
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while Voltaire courted the mistress, Piron courted the maid. Voltaire 
did not marry the mistress, but Piron married the maid. Her name 
was De Bar, and she was plain of countenance. She must have been, 
however, of considerable taste, because she loved the old French 
literature ; and her favourite books were the ‘ Romance of the Rose, 
Rabelais, Villon, and those old authors. I have myself read the 
‘Romance of the Rose; so has Mr. Thomas Wright, but I know of no 
other living Englishman ; and while, after such an exploit—it consists 
of 23,0U0 lines—one may feel like Cameron following in the footsteps 
of Livingstone (who is well represented by Mr. Wright), we cannot 
but own a profound adniiration for a woman who, a hundred and fifty 
years ago, travelled over the same ground and found it pleasant. 
Madame Piron liked Rabelais too. During my own journeyings up 
and down the paths of this world, I have met with no single woman to 
whom Rabelais could be anything but a nameless horror, and, so far as 
I remember, only one or two men to whom it was given to see that 
great writer in the fulness of his strength, his wisdom, and his pre- 
science. And to think that Rabelais was Madame Piron’s favourite 
reading! Perhaps, after all, the Burgundian was right when he 
courted the maid and left the mistress for Francois Arouet. 

She was not commonly pretty, she was very ugly. Collé, who 
probably never read the ‘ Roman de la Rose’ and could not understand 
Rabelais, says that she had no esprit ; that her face could never have 
been even young—fie, M. Collé! did you never see a plain face light 
up at the approach of the man who loves it ?—that she had no taste: 
and yet she loved Villon! I believe that she was a good wife to 
Piron, who was a good husband to her. He had time to sow his wild 
oats before marrying and to learn his own mind, as the old women 
say, and after thirty years of wedded life, when the heaviest of human 
afflictions fell upon her, when she became paralytic and went mad, her 
husband refused to let her go out of his own sight. M. de Fleury 
offered to place her in a house which was neither a private asylum nor 
a hospital, and where for 400 francs a year she would be well and 
kindly treated. But Piron refused. He kept his poor mad wife with 
him and endured the tortures of witnessing her helpless follies rather 
than give her over to the treatment of strangers. In every man’s life 
there is this touch of tragedy, this short episode—thank God that it 
is generally short—of pathos and tears. Madam Piron was coarse in 
her language, it is true; she was also, for a good many years, a 
mistress where she afterwards became a wife: still, she was beloved by 
Piron. After all, it is not only the beautiful women who attract the 
men. And the great advantage that a plain woman has over her 
fairer sisters, that, if she once attracts, she fixes. 

The letters of Madame Piron have been recently published. They 
show a keen, clear, and original mind ; they are written in a bold and 
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forcible style; she thinks out her ideas, and is not afraid of them 
when she has thought them out. 

I reserve for another paper the consideration of Piron as a writer of 
songs. He must be taken in connection with the song writers of his 
own period. Meantime, let the following little ditties be given to 
show the manner of trifle in verse which he chiefly affected : 


“*My daughter,’ taught the pious priest, 
‘Pray for the Virtues three: 
Safe is the soul which has the whole,— 
Faith, Hope, and Charity.’ 


“Said she, ‘For Faith, Lubin, till death, 
Last night pledged his to me; 
And rich I am in heavenly Hope, 
My Lubin’s wife to be. 


“¢ And for the third, it is unheard 
How much grace I display, 
To give him leave, on every eve, 
Alone with me to stay.’” 


Or this, which is in a little higher flight : 


“One day the god whose arrows keep 
The heaven and earth beneath his sway ; 
Led me with Morpheus, god of sleep, 
Where fair Rosine unconscious lay. 
‘Let us divide,’ he said, ‘in portions fair 
This pearl of maidenhood, 
Take you what seems you good. 
For me, my mind is settled; for my share 
I take the maiden’s heart; 
Farewell, friends; yours is what remains.’ 
Then said I to god Morpheus: ‘ For your part 
Take thou those hidden jewels, her sparkling eyes, 
Those lights in slumber pressed.’ 
He took them, and, contented with his prize, 
Left me with all the rest.” 


Between Voltaire and Piron there existed not only the rivalry of 
two playwrights, but also the cordial dislike of two men utterly dis- 
similar. Voltaire wrote ‘ Zaire, and succeeded: Piron wrote ‘Gustave 
Vasa, and failed. On the other hand, Piron wrote comic operas, 
vaudevilles, and such light pieces as demand a ready and witty pen, 
and succeeded in them. People are fond of a man who can make them 
laugh ; therefore, Piron found protectors and admirers as powerful 
and as numerous as Voltaire. Voltaire, again, was a sayer of good 
things; how annoying for him, therefore, to be always hearing quoted 
the good things of Piron. Voltaire, again, was a scoffer and an infidel. 
Piron was not an infidel, but he was always ready to scoff when he 
saw his way to a good thing. He wrote, later on, a volume of sacred 
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poetry to show his piety. The good that men do, Antony told the 
Romans, is oft interred with their bones. That, I suppose, is the 
reason why the sacred poetry written by so many Frenchmen—St. 
Amant, La Fontaine, Gresset, and Piron, fur example—is always 
forgotten while the vanity of their worldly verse remains. 

The chapter of disputes between Voltaire and Piron is not edifying. 
When they met there was always a passage of arms under the gnise of 
compliment, which «fforded rapturous joy to the bystanders. Voltaire 
condoled with his rival for having wasted his imagination at the O; éra 
Comiyne. Piron replied that what weighed on his consvi-nce was not 
so much the fact of having written for the Opéra Cumiyue, so much as 
having successfully ridiculed Voltaire there. Voltaire is silenced for 
awhile. Piron goes on apologizing for the great liberty he had taken. 
Then he falls to praising himself, and boasts that all he had done for 
the Theatre Frangais had been a success. “ Except your ‘ Calisthene,’”’ 
said Voltaire. “True,” replied Piron, who had worked up to the 
point and caught hisenemy. “ True, I had forgotten the ‘Calisthéne.’ 
They all succeeded except that. And it was the only piece of mine of 
which you ever spoke well: a success of the most flatteriug kind to me.” 

But Voltaire had his revenge in his own way. He was at his ease 
with great people: his rival was not. He could from the superior 
heights of his own assurance and self-possession treat the awkward 
Burgundian with an air of patronage which galled him to the quick. 
He writes about it in very intelligible terms. He goes to the Court 
at Fontainebleau and pretends to amuse himself with looking at the 
crowd from the seclusion of a window. Nobody seems to take any 
notice of him, which is irritating to a poet. And presently Voltaire 
appears surrounded by a group of courtiers —“ volant comme un 
petit pois vert & travers les flots.” “When he saw me, ‘ Ah! bon jour, 
mon cher Piron! Que venez-vous faire & la cour? J’y suis depuis 
trois semaines: on y joua l’autre jour ma Marianne. On y jouera 
Zaire. A quand, Gustave? comment vous portez-vous?... Ah! 
monsieur le duc, un mot, je vous cherchais.” We can perfectly 
realise the scene and understand not only the secret joy of Voltaire in 
showing his own superiority, but also the subtle revenge of Piron who 
made for us this sweet dramatic sketch of Voltaire’s fussy importance 
and vanity. Piron, not having time to answer Voltaire’s last question 
at Fontainebleau, left it unanswered and bided his time till he next met 
his rival in Paris, when he solemnly took off his hat, bowed, and 
answered the kind inquiry made at court. “Fort bien, Monsieur, et 
prét 4 vous servir.” He is full of Voltaire. He Jaughs at him for 
always taking medicines—of course the great burly countryman was 
never ill—he is savage when he thinks of an evening passed with him 
alone: he rejoices when he achieves a little victory over him. And 
the best was that Voltaire went through life without thinking it pos- 
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sible that Piron could really be a rival. A worthy sort of fellow— 
a popular writer of foolish opéras comiques—a writer for the Theatre 
de la Foire—a stringer of verses—a drinker of wine—a rough, hearty 
Provincial, with a strong digestion—a sayer of rude things which 
made people laugh—a rather vulgar person, whose company was to 
be eschewed as much as possible. But a rival, and a rival to himself! 
The thing would have been ridiculous. But it was so. Piron was 
tormented by an absurd jealousy of the man whose greatness he could 
not understand because he only saw his littleness. People, too, who 
understood no more than himself would solemnly debate which of the 
two was the greater man. Piron made epigrams on him, especially 
on his universality : 


* Son enseigne est 4 l’Encyclopédie. 
Que vous plait-il? De PAnglais, du Toscan ; 
Vers, prose, algébre, opéra, comédie ? 
Potme épique, histoire, ode ou roman? 
Parlez! c'est fait. Vous lui donnez un an? 
Vous l’insultez! . . . En dix ou douze veilles, 
Sujets manqués par lainé des Corneilles, 
Sujets remplis par le fin Crébillon, 
Il refond tout. Peste! voici merveilles ! 
Et la besogne est-elle bonne? Oh! non.” 


Said Voltaire of Piron, “ He has passed his life in drinking, singing, 
saying good things, and doing nothing useful. Time and talents 
ought, I think, to be better employed if only to make one die happier.” 
In spite of such hard things, Piron cried one day when the false news 
of Voltaire’s death reached him, “Quelle perte! c’était le plus bel 
esprit de Ja France.” 

Both were right in their judgments, but Voltaire was the more 
unkind. Piron did what he could in the world. He was not a 
scholar—he had no cultivated tastes—he did not trouble his head 
about things right or wrong—he was no critic, either in literature, 
religion, or politics—he liked to amuse himself and make the world 
laugh. He was a professional wit, and he aimed his shafts regardless 
of the pain they might give, provided only he could ensure applause. 
No doubt kind friends told Voltaire how Piron laughed at his 
hampers full of medicine, a thing highly calculated to amuse and 
gratify a sensitive poet. But Piron had, it must be owned, no respect 
for persons, and regarded the point of his epigram as a matter of far 
more importance than its subject. One wonders, when one reads the 
jokes and rudenesses quoted in the lives of celebrated wits, why the 
rest of the story has been always left out. Surely there was in the 
first version some such termination as the following, “ Here the wit 
was knocked down.” “Thereupon the other man, unable to laugh at 
the joke, opened the window and threw the speaker out of it,” or 
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“‘This was the bon mot which caused the sudden death of a wit of the 
first order.” If it be not so, if the end of the story has not been sup- 
pressed, one is inclined to think that the world was formerly far more 
good-natured than at present, and to attribute the general decay of 
wit to a revival of quick temper. Piron was an athlete in the contest 
of innuendo, sarcasm, and repartee, and yet there is no record of his 
having been assaulted, beaten, or in any way punished. Voltaire was 
beaten, Moliére had his nose rubbed against metal buttons; but 
Piron escaped. Grimm says of him, when he was old and blind, 
“You could see that his arrows escaped involuntarily from his lips, 
and that he could no more help making epigrams than he could give 
up breathing. His blindness gave him the appearance of one who 
gives out satirical oracles not of his own making, but by some 
mysterious inspiration, some external suggestion. No one could 
maintain an assault with him, his repartee was ready as the lightning, 
and it was crushing. Men of letters had very little connection with 
Piron: they were afraid of his mordant.” Such a man could not be 
good-natured, nor could he be popular. Accordingly, Piron was not 
a man of many friends, and he outlived those he had. He was refused 
admittance to the Academy as a punishment for an ode to which we 
have already referred: he revenged himself by a dozen epigrams. 
Insults to a corporation, a committee, or a board, are tolerably safe ; 


each man individually excepts himself, and thinks it just on the whole, 
but hard upon his neighbours: 


“En France, on fait, par un plaisant moyen, 
Taire un auteur, quand d’écrits il assomme: 
Dans un fauteuil d’académicien, 

Lui quarantiéme on fait asseoir cet homme; 
Lors il s’endort et ne fait plus qu’un somme. 
Plus n’en avez prose ni madrigal. 

Au bel esprit ce fauteuil est, en somme, 

Ce que l’amour est au lit conjugal.” 


The most characteristic fuct about Piron is that he prepared for a 
posthumous revenge. Voltaire, he thought, would take advantage of 
his death to slander his reputation. He left a box full of epigrams— 
a hundred and fifty of them—in case this should be attempted, with 
the pleasant remark,—‘“ Cette petite provision égayera pendant trois 
ans la solitude du respectable vieillard.” 

This was just what such a man as Piron would do, not considering 
that the reputation of a writer immediately after his death is of no 
consequence at all, and that the only thing a poet should be concerned 
with is whether he will have any reputation at all a hundred years 
after his death. iron has none. No one cares to read him. The 
only respectable play he has left is mediocre, and has only lately been 
revived as an instrument of torture for children. Some of his epigrams, 
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it is true, survive in collections; and some of his rude things are 
quoted. But he has no real reputation, while that of the man whom 
he dreaded, but was jealous of, has increased, and will increase so long 
as his life’s work lives aud bears fruit. 

He lived too long. For a wit it seems as if fewness of days is best. 
Let him die in the summer of his life before it is time to give over 
langhing ; before the repartee looks like the sneer of envy or the stroke 
of malice; before age aud mirth are brought together in unseemly 
contrast. Piron was eighty when he died, und his great regret was 
that Voltaire was outliving him. He died with an acted epigram. 
His niece, the girl who looked after him, had contracted a clandestine 
marriage. Piron pretended to know nothing about it, but left his pro- 
perty in his will to “Madame , the wife of .” to show that 
he had known her secret all along. 











Che Wind-harp. 
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And a wind came out of the south, 


) 
| I set my wind-harp in the wind, | 
Soft, soft, it blew with gentle coo, | 

j 


Like words from a maiden’s mouth. 


Then like the stir of angels’ wings 
It gently touched the trembling strings ; 
And O my harp gave back to me 


A wondrous heavenly melody. 


I set my wind-harp in the wind, | 
And a storm from the north blew loud, 

From the icy north it hurried forth, 
And dark grew sea and cloud. 

It whistled down the mountains’ height, 

It smote the quivering chords with might, 

But still my harp gave back to me 

Its tender heavenly melody. 


Ah me that such a heart were mine, 
Responsive tuned and true, 


pameeent ate Atari ~ ne 9 ee 


When all was glad, when all was shine, 
Or when storms of sorrow blew. 

That so, ’mid all the fret and strife, 

The jarring undertones of life, 

My life might rise to God, and be 

One long harmonious symphony! 


————————— 
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Che Cwo Destinics. 


A ROMANCE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Cuarpter XXX. 
A GLANCE BACKWARDS. 


Turee days after my mother and I had established ourselves at 
Torquay, I received Mrs. Van Brandt's answer to my letter. After 
the opening sentences (informing me that Van Brandt had been set 
at liberty, under circumstances painfully suggestive to the writer of 
some unacknowledged sacrifice on my part) the letter proceeded in 
these terms :— 


“The new employment which Mr. Van Brandt is to undertake 
secures to us the comforts, if not the luxuries, of life. For the first 
time since my troubles began, I have the prospect before me of a 
peaceful existence, among a foreign people from whom all that is 
false in my position may be concealed—not for my sake, but for the 
sake of my child. To more than this, to the happiness which some 
women enjoy, I must not, I dare not, aspire. 

“We leave England for the Continent early to-morrow morning. 
Shall I tell you in what part of Hurope my new residence is to be ? 

“No! You might write to me again; and I might write back. 
The one poor return I can make to the good angel of my life, is to 
help him to forget me. What right have I to cling to my usurped 
place in your regard? The time will come when you will give your 
heart to a woman who is worthier of it than Iam. Let me drop out 
of your life—except as an occasional remembrance, when you some- 
times think of the days that have gone for ever. 

“JT shall not be without some consolation, on my side, when I too 
look back at the past. I have been a better woman since I met with 
you. Live as long as I may, I shall always remember that. 

“Yes! the influence that you have had over me has been from first 
to last an influence for good. Allowing that I have done wrong (in 
my position) to love you—and worse even than that, to own it—still 
the love has been innocent, and the effort to control it has been an 
honest effort at least. But, apart from this, my heart tells me that I 
am the better for the sympathy which has united us. I may confess 
to you what I have never yet acknowledged—now that we are so 
widely-parted, and so little likely ever to meet again. Whenever [ 
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have given myself up unrestrainedly to my own better impulses, they 
have always seemed to lead me to You. Whenever my mind has 
been most truly at peace, and I have been able to pray with a pure and 
a penitent heart, I haye felt as if there was some unseen tie that was 
drawing us nearer and nearer together. And, strange to say, this has 
always happened to me (just as my dreams of you have always come 
to me) when I have been separated from Van Brandt. At such times, 
thinking or dreaming, it has always appeared to me that I knew 
you far more familiarly than I know you when we meet face to face. 
Is there really such a thing I wonder, as a former state of exist- 
ence? And were we once constant companions in some other sphere, 
thousands of years since? ‘These are idle guesses! Let it be enough 
for me to remember that I have been the better for knowing you— 
without inquiring how or why. 

“Farewell, my beloved benefactor, my only friend! The child 
sends you a kiss; and the mother signs herself your grateful and 
affectionate, 


“M. Van Branpr.” 


When I first read those lines, they once more recalled to my 
memory—very strangely as I then thought—the predictions of Dame 
Dermody in the days of my boyhood. Here were the foretold sym- 
pathies which were spiritually to unite me to Mary, realised by a 
stranger whom I had met by chance in the later years of my life! 

Thinking in this direction, did I advance no farther? Nota step 
farther ? Nota suspicion of the truth presented itself to my mind, 
even yet. 

Was my own dullness of apprehension to blame for this? Would 
another man, in my position, have discovered what I failed to see ? 

I look back along the chain of events which runs through my 
narrative ; and I ask myself, Where are the possibilities to be found 
—in my case, or in the case of any other man—of identifying the 
child who was Mary Dermody with the woman who was Mrs. Van 
Brandt? Was there anything left in our faces, when we met again 
by the Scotch river, to remind us of our younger selves? We had 
developed, in the interval, from boy and girl, to man and woman: no 
outward traces were discernible in us of the George and Mary of 
other days. Disguised from each other by our faces, we were also 
disguised by our names. Her mock-marriage had changed her sur- 
name. My stepfather’s Will had changed mine. Her Christian 
name was the commonest of all names of women; and mine was 
almost as far from being remarkable among the names of men. 
Turning next to the various occasions on which we had met, had we 
seen enough of each other to drift into recognition on either side, in 
the ordinary course of talk? We had met but four times in all: 
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once on the bridge, once again in Edinburgh, twice more in London. 
On each of those occasions, the absorbing anxieties and interests of 
the passing moment had filled her mind and mine, had inspired her 
words and mine. When had the events which brought us together, 
left us with leisure enough and tranquillity enough to look back idly 
through our lives, and calmly to compare the recollections of our 
youth? Never! From first to last, the course of events had borne 
us farther and farther away from any result that could have led even 
to a suspicion of the truth. She could only believe when she wrote 
to me on leaving England, and I could only believe when I read her 
letter, that we had first met at the river, and that our divergent 
destinies had ended in parting us for ever. 

teading her farewell letter in later days, by the light of my 
matured experience, I note how remarkably Dame Dermody’s faith in 
the purity of the tie that united us, as kindred spirits, was justified by 
the result. 

It was only when my unknown Mary was parted from Van Brandt 
—in other words, it was only when she was a pure spirit—that she 
felt my influence over her as a refining influence on her life, and that 
the apparition of her communicated with me in the visible and perfect 
likeness of herself. On my side, when was it that I dreamed of her 
(as in Scotland), or felt the mysterious warning of her presence in my 
waking moments (as in Shetland)? Always at the time when my 
heart opened most tenderly towards her and towards others—when my 
mind was most free from the bitter doubts, the self-seeking aspirations, 
which degrade the divinity within us. Then, and then only, my 
sympathy with her was the perfect sympathy which holds its fidelity 
unassailable by the chances and changes, the delusions and tempta- 
tions of mortal life. 


Cuaprer XXXI. 


MISS DUNROSS. 


AxssoRBED in watching over the closing days of my mother’s life, 1 
found in devoting myself to this sacred duty my only consolation under 
the overthrow of my last hope of marriage with Mrs. Van Brandt. 

By degrees, my mother felt the reviving influences of a quiet life 
and a soft air. The improvement in her health could, as I but too 
well knew, be only an improvement for atime. Still, it was a relief 
to see her free from pain, and innocently happy in the presence of her 
son. Excepting those hours of the day and night which were dedicated 
to repose, I was never away from her. Tothis day, I remember with 
a tenderness which attaches to no other memories of mine, the books 
that I read to her, the sunny corner on the seashore where I sat with 
her, the games of cards that we played together, the little trivial gossip 
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that amused her when she was strong enough for nothing else. These 
are my imperishable relics ; these are the deeds of my life that I shall 
love best to look back on, when the all-enfolding shadows of death are 
closing round me. 

In the hours when I was alone, my thoughts—occupying them- 
selves mostly among the persons and events of the past—wandered 
back many and many a time to Shetland and Miss Dunross. 

My haunting doubt as to what the black veil had really hidden 
from me, was no longer accompanied by a feeling of horror when it 
now recurred to my mind. The more vividly my later remembrances 
of Miss Dunross were associated with the idea of an unutterable bodily 
affliction, the higher the noble nature of the woman seemed to rise in 
my esteem. 

For the first time since I had left Shetland, the temptation now 
came to me to disregard the injunction which her father had laid on 
me at parting. When I thought again of the stolen kiss, in the dead 
of night; when I recalled the appearance of the frail white hand, 
waving to me through the dark curtains its last farewell—and when 
there mingled with these memories the later remembrance of what my 
mother had suspected, and of what Mrs. Van Brandt had seen in her 
dream—the longing in me to find a means of assuring Miss Dunross 
that she still had her place apart in my memory and my heart, was 
more than mortal fortitude could resist. I was pledged in honour not 
to return to Shetland, and not to write. How to communicate with 
her secretly, in some other way, was the constant question in my 
mind, as the days went on. A hint to enlighten me was all that I 
wanted—and, as the irony of circumstances ordered it, my mother was 
the person who gave me the hint. 

We still spoke, at intervals, of Mrs. Van Brandt. Watching me 
on those occasions when we were in the company of acquaintances 
at Torquay, my mother plainly discerned that no other woman, what- 
ever her attractions might be, could take the place in my heart of 
the woman whom I had lost. Seeing but one prospect of happiness 
for me, she refused to abandon the idea of my marrying Mrs. Van 
Brandt. When a woman has owned that she loves a man (so my 
mother used to express her opinion) it is that man’s fault, no matter 
what the obstacles may be, if he fails to make her his wife. Revert- 
ing to this view in various ways, she pressed it on my consideration 
one day, in these words ; 

“There is one drawback, George, to my happiness in being here 
with you. I am an obstacle in the way of your communicating with 
Mrs. Van Brandt.” 

“You forget,’ I said, “that she has left England, without telling 
me where to find her.” 

“If you were free from the incumbrance of your mother, my dear, 
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you could easily find her. Even as things are, you might surely 
write to her? Don’t mistake my motives, George! If I had any 
hope of your forgetting her—if I saw you only moderately attracted 
by one or other of the charming women whom we know here—I 
should say let us never speak again, or think again, of Mrs. Van 
Brandt. But, my dear, your heart is closed to every woman but one. 
Be happy in your own way, and let me see it before I die. The 
wretch to whom that poor creature is sacrificing her life, will sooner 
or later ill-treat her, or desert her—and then she must turn to you. 
Don’t let her think that you are resigned to the loss of her. The 
more resolutely you set her scruples at defiance, the more she will 
love you and admire you in secret. Women are like that. Send her 
a letter—and follow it with a little present. You talked of taking 
me to the studio of the young artist here, who left his card the other 
day.. I am told that he paints admirable portraits in miniature. 
Why not send your portrait to Mrs. Van Brandt?” 

Here was the idea of which I had been vainly in search! Quite 
superfluous as a method of pleading my cause with Mrs. Van Brandt, 
the portrait offered the best of all means of communicating with 
Miss Dunross—without absolutely violating the engagement to which 
her father had pledged me. Jn this way, without writing a word, 
without even sending a message, I might tell her how gratefully she 
was remembered ; I might remind her of me tenderly in the bitterest 
moments of her sad and solitary life. 

The same day, | went to the artist privately. The sittings were 
afterwards continued during the hours while my mother was resting 
in her room, until the portrait was completed. I caused it to be 
enclosed in a plain gold locket, with a chain attached; and I for- 
warded my gift, in the first instance, to the one person whom I could 
trust to assist me in arranging for the conveyance of it to its destina- 
tion. This was the old friend (alluded to in these pages as “ Sir 
James”) who had taken me with him to Shetland in the government 
yacht. 

I had no reason, in writing the necessary explanations, to express 
myself to Sir James with any reserve. On the voyage back, we had 
more than once spoken together confidentially of Miss Dunross. Sir 
James had heard her sad story from the resident medical man at 
Lerwick, who had been an old companion of his in their college days. 
Requesting him to confide my gift to this gentleman, I did not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge the doubt that oppressed me, in relation to the 
mystery of the black veil. It was of course impossible to decide 
whether the doctor would be able to relieve that doubt. I could 
only venture to suggest that the question might be guardedly put, in 
making the customary inquiries after the health of Miss Dunross. 

In those days of slow communication, I had to wait, not for days 
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but for weeks, before I could expect to receive Sir James’s answer. 
His letter only reached me after an unusually long delay. For this, 
or for some other reason which I cannot divine, I felt so strongly the 
foreboding of bad news that I abstained from breaking the seal in my 
mother’s presence. I waited until I could retire to my own room— 
and then I opened the letter. 

My presentiment had not deceived me. Sir James’s reply con- 
tained these words only: ‘The lines that I enclose tell their own 
sad story, without help from me. I cannot grieve for her. I feel 
heartily sorry for you.” 

The letter thus described was addressed to Sir James by the 
doctor at Lerwick. I copy it, without comment, in these words: 


“The late stormy weather has delayed the vessel, by means of 
which we communicate with the mainland. I have only received 
your letter to-day. With it, there has arrived a little box, contain- 
ing a gold locket and chain; being the present which you ask me to 
convey privately to Miss Dunross, from a friend of yours whose 
name you are not at liberty to mention. 

“Tn transmitting these instructions, you have innocently placed 
me in a position of extreme difficulty. 

“The poor lady for whom the gift is intended, is near the end of 
her life—a life of such complicated and terrible suffering that death 
comes, in her case, literally as a mercy and a deliverance. Under 
these melancholy circumstances, I am I think not to blame, if I hesi- 
tate to give her the locket in secret; not knowing with what 
associations this keepsake is connected, or of what serious agitation it 
may not possibly be the cause. 

“Tn this state of doubt, I have ventured on opening the locket— 
and my hesitation is naturally increased. I am quite ignorant of the 
remembrances which my unhappy patient may connect with the por- 
trait. I don’t know whether it will give her pleasure or pain to 
receive it, in her last moments on earth. I can only resolve to take 
it with me, when I see her to-morrow, and to let circumstances de- 
cide whether I shall risk giving it to her or not. Our post to the 
south, only leaves this place in three days’ time. So I can keep my 
letter open, and let you know the result. 





“T have seen her; and I have just returned to my own house. 
My distress of mind is great. But I will do my best to write intelli- 
gibly and fully of what has happened. 

“Her sinking energies, when I first saw her this morning, had 
rallied for the moment. The nurse informed me that she slept 
during the early hours of the new day. Previously to this, there 
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were symptoms of fever ; accompanied by some slight delirium. The 
words that escaped ker in this condition appear to have related mainly 
to an absent person whom she spoke of by the name of ‘ George.’ Her 
one anxiety, I am told, was to see ‘George ’ again before she died. 

“ Hearing this, it struck me as barely possible, that the portrait in 
the locket might be the portrait of the absent person. I sent her 
nurse out of the room; and took her hand in mine. Trusting partly 
to her own admirable courage and strength of mind, and partly to the 
confidence which I knew she placed in me as an old friend and ad- 
viser, | adverted to the words which had fallen from her in the 
feverish state. And then I said, ‘You know that any secret of yours 
is safe in my keeping. Tell me, do you expect fo receive any little 
keepsake or memorial from George ?” 

“Tt was arisk torun. The black veil which she always wears 
was over her face. I had nothing to tell me of the effect which I was 
producing on her, except the changing temperature or the partial 
movement of her hand, as it lay in mine, just under the silk coverlet 
of the bed. 

“ She said nothing at first. Her hand turned suddenly from cold 
to hot, and closed with a quick pressure on mine. Her breathing 
became oppressed. When she spoke it was with difficulty. She told 
me nothing ; she only put a question. 

“Ts he here ?’ she asked. 

“T said, ‘ Nobody is here but myself.’ | 

“¢Ts there a letter?’ 

“T said, ‘ No.’ 

“She was silent for awhile. Her hand turned cold; the grasp of 
her fingers loosened. She spoke again: ‘Be quick, doctor! What- 
ever it is, give it to me before I die.’ 

“T risked the experiment ; I opened the locket, and put it into her 
hand. 

“So far as I could discover, she refrained from looking at it, at first. 
She said, ‘Turn me in the bed, with my face to the wall.’ I obeyed 
her. With her back turned towards me, she lifted her veil ; and then 
(as I suppose) she looked at the portrait. A long low cry—not of 
sorrow or pain; a cry of rapture and delight—burst from her. I 
heard her kiss the portrait. Accustomed as I am in my profession to 
piteous sights and sounds, I never remember so completely losing my 
self-control as I lost it at that moment. I was obliged to turn away 
to the window. 

“ Hardly a minute could have passed before I was back again at the 
bedside. The veil was drawn once more over her face. Her voice had 
sunk again; I could only hear what she said, by leaning over her, 
and placing my ear close to her lips. 

“ Put it round my neck,’ she whispered. 
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“T clasped the chain of the locket round her neck. She tried to 

lift her hand to it—but her strength failed her. 
_ “© Help me to hide it,’ she said. 

“T guided her hand. She hid the locket in her bosom, under the 
white dressing-gown which she wore that day. The oppression in her 
breathing increased. I raised her on the pillow. The pillow was not 
high enough. I rested her head on my shoulder; and partially 
opened her veil. She spoke again; feeling a momentary relief. 

*«¢ Promise,’ she said, ‘that no stranger's hand shall touch me. 
Promise to bury me, as I am now.’ 

“T gave her my promise. 

“ Her failing breath quickened. She was just able to articulate the 
next words : 

“¢ Cover my face again.’ 

“T drew the veil over her face. She rested awhile in silence. 
Suddenly, the sound of her labouring respiration ceased. She started 
and raised her head from my shoulder. 

“¢ Are you in pain ?’ I asked. 

*«<«T am in Heaven!’ she answered. . 

“Her head dropped back on my breast as she spoke. In that last 
outburst of joy, her last breath had passed. The moment of her 
supreme happiness, and the moment of her death were one. The 
mercy of God had found her at last. 


“T return to my letter before the post goes out. 

“T have taken the necessary measures for the performance of my 
promise. She will be buried, with the locket hidden in her bosom, 
and with the black veil over her face. No nobler creature ever 
breathed the breath of life. Tell the stranger who sent her his 
portrait that her last moments were joyful moments—through his 
remembrance of her, as expressed by his gift. 

“I observe a passage in your letter to which I have not yet replied. 
You ask me if there was any more serious reason for the persistent 
hiding of her face under the veil, than the reason which she was 
accustomed to give to the persons about her. It is true that she 
suffered under a morbid sensitiveness to the action of light. It is 
also true that this was not the only result, or the worst result, of the 
malady that afflicted her. She had another reason for keeping her 
face hidden—a reason known to two persons only: to the doctor who 
lives in the village near her father’s house, and to myself. We are 
both pledged never to divulge to any living creature what our eyes 
alone have seen. We have kept our terrible secret, even from her 
father, and we shall carry it with us to our graves. I have no more 
to say on this melancholy subject to the person in whose interests you 
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write. When he thinks of her now, let him think of the beauty 
which no bodily affliction can profane—the beauty of the freed Spirit, 
eternally happy in its union with the angels of God. 

“T may add, before I close my letter, that the poor old father will 
not be left in cheerless solitude at the lake-house. He will pass tke 
remainder of his days under my roof; with my good wife to take care 
of him, and my children to remind him of the brighter side of life.” 


So the letter ended. I put it away, and went out. ‘The solitude 
of my room forewarned me unendurably of the coming solitude in my 
own life. My interests in this busy world were now narrowed to one 
object—to the care of my mother’s failing health. Of the two 
women whose hearts had once beaten in loving sympathy with mine, 
one lay in her grave, and the other was lost to me in a foreign land. 
On the drive by the sea I met my mother, in her little pony-chaise, 
moving slowly under the mild wintry sunshine. I dismissed the man 
who was in attendance on her, and walked by the side of the chaise 
with the reins in my hand. We chatted quietly on trivial subjects. 
I closed my eyes to the dreary future that was before me ; and tried, in 
the intervals of the heart-ache, to live resignedly in the passing hour. 


Cuapter XXXII. 
THE PHYSICIAN'S OPINION. 


Srx months have elapsed. Summer-time has come again. 

The last parting is over. Prolonged by my care, the days of my 
mother’s life have come to their end. She has died in my arms; her 
last words have been spoken to me, her last look on earth has been 
mine. I am now, in the saddest and plainest meaning of the words, 
alone in the world. 

The affliction which has befallen me has left certain duties to be 
performed that require my presence in London. My house is let; I 
am staying at an hotel. My friend, Sir James (also in London on 
business), has rooms near mine. We breakfast and dine together, in 
my sitting-room. For the moment, solitude is dreadful to me—and 
yet, I cannot go into society; I shrink from persons who are mere 
acquaintances. At Sir James’s suggestion, however, one visitor at 
our hotel has been asked to dine with us, who claims distinction as 
no ordinary guest. The physician who first warned me of the 
critical state of my mother’s health, is anxious to hear what I can 
tell him of her last moments. His time is too precious to be wasted 
in the earlier hours of the day; and he joins us at the dinner-table 
when his patients leave him free to visit his friends. 

The dinner is nearly at an end. I have made the effort to preserve 
my self-control; and, in few words, I have told the simple story oi 
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my mother’s last peaceful days on earth. The conversation turns 
next on topics of little interest to me: my mind rests after the effort 
that it has made; my observation is left free to exert itself as usual. 

Little by little, while the talk goes on, I observe something in the 
conduct of the celebrated physician which first puzzles me, and then 
arouses my suspicion of some motive for his presence, which has not 
been acknowledged, and in which I am concerned. 

Over and over again, I discover that his eyes are resting on me 
with a furtive interest and attention which he seems anxious to 
conceal. Over and over again, I notice that he contrives to divert the 
conversation from general topics, and to lure me into talking of my- 
self; and, stranger still (unless I am quite mistaken), Sir James 
understands and encourages him. Under various pretences, I am 
questioned about what I have suffered in the past, and what plans of 
life I have formed for the future. Among other subjects of personal 
interest to me, thefsubject of supernatural appearances is introduced. 
I am asked if I believe in occult spiritual sympathies, and in ghostly 
apparitions of dead or distant persons. I am dexterously led into 
hinting that my views on this difficult and debateable question are in 
some degree influenced by experiences of my own. Hints, however, 
are not enough to satisfy the doctor’s innocent curiosity: he tries to 
induce me to relate in detail what I have myself seen and felt. But, 
by this time, I am on my guard; I make excuses; I steadily abstain 
from taking my friend into my confidence. It is more and more 
plain to me that I am being made the subject of an experiment, in 
which Sir James and the physician are equally interested. Out- 
wardly assuming to be guiltless of any suspicion of what is going on, 
I inwardly determine to discover the true motive for the doctor's 
presence that evening, and for the part that Sir James has taken in 
inviting him to be my guest. 

Events favour my purpose, soon after the dessert has been placed on 
the table. 

The waiter enters the room, with a letter for me, and announces 
that the bearer waits to know if there is any answer. I open the 
envelope, and find inside a few lines from my lawyers, announcing the 
completion of some formal matter of business. I at once seize the 
opportunity that is offered to me. Instead of sending a verbal 
message downstairs, | make my apologies, and use the letter as a 
pretext for leaving the room. 

Dismissing the messenger who waits below, I return to the corridor 
in which my rooms are situated, and softly open the door of my bed- 
chamber. A second door communicates with the sitting-room, and 
has a ventilator in the upper part of it. I have only to stand under 
the ventilator, and every word of the conversation between Sir James 
and the physician reaches my ears. 
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“Then you think I am right?” are the first words I hear, in Sir 
James’s voice. 

“ Quite right,” the doctor answers. 

“T have done my best to make him change his dull way of life,” 
Sir James proceeds. “I have asked him to pay a visit to my house 
in Scotland; I have proposed travelling with him on the Continent ; 
I have offered to take him with me, on my next voyage in the yacht. 
He has but one answer—he simply says No to everything that I can 
suggest. You have heard from his own lips that he has no definite 
plans for the future. What is to become of him? what had we 
better do ?” 

“Tt is not easy to say,” I hear the physician reply. “To speak 
plainly, the man’s nervous system is seriously deranged. I noticed 
something strange in him when he first came to consult me about his 
mother’s health. The mischief has not been caused entirely by the 
affliction of her death. In my belief, his mind has been—what shall 
I say ?—unhinged, for some time past. He is a very reserved person. 
I suspect he has been oppressed by anxieties which he has kept 
secret from every one. At his age the unacknowledged troubles 
of life are generally troubles caused by women. It is in his tempera- 
ment to take the romantic view of love; and some matter-of-fact 
woman of the present day may have bitterly disappointed him. What- 
ever may be the cause, the effect is plain—his nerves have broken 
down; and his brain is necessarily affected by whatever affects his 
nerves. I have known men in his condition who have ended badly. 
He may drift into insane delusions, if his present course of life is not 
altered. Did you hear what he said when we talked about ghosts ?” 

“Sheer nonsense!” Sir James remarks. 

“Sheer delusion would be the more correct form of expression,” the 
doctor rejoins. “And other delusions ‘may flow out of it, at any 
moment.” 

“ What is tobe done?” persists Sir James; “ Imay really say for 
myself, doctor, that I feel a fatherly interest in the poor fellow. His 
mother was one of my oldest and dearest friends—and he has inhe- 
rited many of her engaging and endearing qualities. I hope you 
don’t think the case is bad enough to be a case for restraint ?” 

« Certainly not, as yet,” answers the doctor. ‘So far there is no 
positive brain disease; and there is accordingly no sort of reason for 
placing him under restraint. It is essentially a doubtful and a difficult 
case. Have him privately looked after by a competent person, and 
thwart him in nothing, if you can possibly help it. The merest trifle 
may excite his suspicions—and, if that happens, we lose all control 
over him.” 


“ You don’t think he suspects us already—do you, doctor ?” 
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“T hope not. I saw him once or twice look at me rather 
strangely —and he has certainly been a long time out of the room.” 

Hearing this, I wait to hear no more. I return to the sitting-room 
(by way of the corridor) and resume my place at the table. 

The indignation that I feel—naturally enough, I think, under the 
circumstances—makes a good actor of me, for once in my life. I 
invent the necessary excuse for my long absence, and take my part in 
the conversation; keeping the strictest guard on every word that 
escapes me, without betraying any appearance of restraint in my 
manner. LEarly in the evening, the Doctor leaves us, to go to a 
scientific meeting. For half an hour more Sir James remains with 
me. By way (as I suppose) of further testing the state of my mind, 
he renews the invitation to his house in Scotland. I pretend to feel 
flattered by his anxiety to secure me as his guest. I undertake to 
reconsider my first refusal, and to give him a definite answer when we 
meet the next morning at breakfast. Sir James is delighted ; we 
shake hands cordially, and wish each other good night. At last I 
am left alone. 

My resolution as to my next course of proceeding is formed without 
a moment’s hesitation. I determine to leave the hotel privately the 
next morning, before Sir James is out of his bedroom. 

To what destination Iam to betake myself is naturally the next 
question that arises—and this also I easily decide. During the last 
days of my mother’s life, we spoke together frequently of the happy past 
days when we were living on the banks of the Greenwater lake. The 
longing thus inspired to look once more at the old scenes, to live for 
awhile again among the old associations, has grown on me since my 
mother’s death. I have, happily for myself, not spoken of this fecling 
to Sir James, or to any other person. When I am missed at the 
hotel, there will be no suspicion of the direction in which I have 
turned my steps. To the old home in Suffolk I resolve to go the 
next morning. Wandering among the scenes of my boyhood, I can 
consider with myself how I may best bear the burden of the life that 
lies before me. 

After what I have heard that evening, I confide in nobody. For 
all I know to the contrary, my own servant may be employed to- 
morrow as the spy who watches my actions. When the man makes 
his appearance to take his orders for the night, I tell him to wake me 
at six o'clock the next morning, and release him from farther attend- 
ance. 

I next employ myself in writing two letters. They will be left on 
the table, to speak for themselves after my departure. 

In the first letter, I briefly inform Sir James that I have discovered 
his true reason for inviting the doctor to dinner. While I thank him 
for the interest he takes in my welfare, I decline to be made the 
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object of any further medical inquiries as to the state of my mind. 
In due course of time, when my plans are settled, he will hear from 
me again. Meanwhile, he need feel no anxiety about my safety. It 
is one among my other delusions to believe that I am still perfectly 
capable of taking care of myself. My second letter is addressed to 
the landlord of the hotel, and simply provides for the disposal of my 
luggage, and the payment of my bill. 

I enter my bedroom next, and pack a travelling-bag with the few 
things that I can carry with me. My money is in my dressing-case. 
Opening it, I discover my pretty keepsake—the green flag. Can 
I return to Greenwater Broad, can I look again at the bailiff’s 
cottage, without the one memorial of little Mary that I possess? 
Besides, have I not promised Miss Dunross that Mary’s gift shall 
always go with me, wherever I go; and is the promise not doubly 
sacred, now that she is dead? For awhile, I sit idly looking at the 
device on the flag—the white dove, embroidered on the green ground, 
with the golden olive-branch in its beak. The innocent love-story 
of my early life returns to my memory—and shows me in horrible 
contrast the life that I am leading now. I fold up the flag, and 
place it carefully in my travelling-bag. This done, all is done. I 
may rest till the morning comes. 

No! I lie down in bed—and I discover that there is no rest 
for me, that night. 

Now that I have no occupation to keep my energies employed— 
now that my first sense of triumph in the discomfiture of the friends 
who have plotted against me has had time to subside—my mind 
reverts to the conversation that I have overheard, and considers it 
from a new point of view. For the first time the terrible question 
confronts me :—The doctor’s opinion on my case has been given very 
positively : how do I know that the doctor is not right? 

This famous physician has risen to the head of his profession, en- 
tirely by his own abilities. He is not one of the medical men who 
succeed by means of an ingratiating manner and the dexterous 
handling of good opportunities. Even his enemies admit that he 
stands unrivalled in the art of separating the true conditions from 
the false in the discovery of disease, and in tracing effects accu- 
rately to their distant and hidden cause. Is such a man as this 
likely to be mistaken about me? Is it not far more probable that 
Tam mistaken in my judgment of myself? 

When I look back over the past years,am I quite sure that the 
strange events which I recal may not, in certain cases, be the visionary 
product of my own disordered brain—realities to me, and to no one 
else ? What are the dreams of Mrs. Van Brandt, what are the ghostly 
apparitions of her which I believe myself to have seen? Delusions 
which haye been the stealthy growth of years? Delusions which are 
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leading me by slow degrees nearer and nearer to madness in the end? 
Ts it insane suspicion which has made me so angry with the good 
friends who have been trying to save my reason? Is it insane terror 
which sets me on escaping from the hotel like a criminal escaping 


from prison ? 


These are the questions that torment me, while I am alone in the 
dead of night. My bed becomes a place of unendurable torture. I 
rise and dress myself; and wait for the daylight, looking through my 
open window into the street. 

The summer night is short. The grey light of dawn comes to me 
like a deliverance ; the glow of the glorious sunrise cheers my soul 
once more. Why should I wait in the room that is still haunted by 
my horrible doubts of the night? I take up my travelling-bag; I 
leave my letters on the sitting-room table; and 1 descend the stairs 
to the house-door. The night-porter at the hotel is slumbering in 
his chair. He wakes as I pass him; and (God help me!) he too 
looks as if he thought I was mad. 

“ Going to leave us already, sir?” he says, looking at the bag in 
my hand. 

Mad or sane, I am ready with my reply. I tell him I am going 
out for a day in the country—and to make it a long day I must 
start early. 

The man still stares at me. He asks if he shall find somebody to 
carry my bag. I decline to let anybody be disturbed. He inquires 
if I have any message to leave for my friend. I inform him that I 
have left written messages upstairs for Sir James and the landlord. 
Upon this, he draws the bolts and opens the door. ‘To the last he 
looks at me as if he thought I was mad. 


Was he right or wrong? Who can answer for himself? How 
can I tell? 


Cuaprer XXXIII. 
A LAST LOOK AT GREENWATER BROAD. 


My spirits rose as I walked through the bright empty streets, and 
breathed the fresh morning air. 

Taking my way eastward through the great city, I stopped at the 
first office that I passed, and secured my place by the early coach to 
Ipswich. Thence, I travelled with post horses to the market-town 
which was nearest to Greenwater Broad. A walk of a few miles in 
the cool evening brought me, through well-remembered bye-roads, to 
our old house. By the last rays of the setting sun, I looked at the 
familiar row of windows in front, and saw that the shutters were all 
closed. Not a living creature was visible anywhere. Not even a dog 
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barked, as I rang the great bell at the door. The place was deserted ; 
the house was shut up. 

After a long delay, I heard heavy footsteps in the hall. An old man 
opened the door. 

Changed as he was, I remembered him as one of our tenants in the 
bygone time. To his astonishment, I greeted him by his name. On 
his side, he tried hard to recognise me, and evidently tried in vain. 
No doubt I was the most sadly changed of the two—I was obliged to 
introduce myself. The poor fellow’s withered face brightened slowly 
and timidly, as if he was half incapable, half afraid, of indulging in 
the unaccustomed luxury of a smile. In his confusion, he bade me 
welcome home again, as if the house had been mine! 

Taking me into the little back room which he inhabited, the old 
man gave me all he had to offer—a supper of bacon and eggs, and a 
glass of home-brewed beer. He was evidently puzzled to understand 
me, when I informed him that the only object of my visit was to look 
once more at the familiar scenes round my old home. But he willingly 
placed his services at my disposal; and he engaged to do his best, if I 
wished it, to make me up a bed for the night. 

The house had been closed, and the establishment of servants had 
been dismissed, for more than a year past. A passion for horse-racing, 
developed late in life, had ruined the rich retired tradesman who had 
become our tenant at the time of our family troubles. He had gone 
abroad with his wife, to live on the little income that had been saved from 
the wreck of his fortune; and he had left the house and lands in such 
a state of neglect that no new tenant had thus far been found to 
take them. My old friend, now “ past his work,” had been put in 
charge of the place. As for Dermody’s cottage, it was empty like the 
house. I was at perfect liberty to look over it if I liked. There was 
the key of the door, on the bunch with the others; and here was the 
old man, with his old hat on his head, ready to accompany me wherever 
I pleased to go. I declined to trouble him to accompany me, or to 
make me up a bed in the lonely house. The night was fine, the 
moon was rising. I had supped; I had rested. When I had seen 
what I wanted to see, I could easily walk back to the market-town, 
and sleep at the inn. 

Taking the key in my hand, I set forth alone on the way through 
the grounds which led to Dermody’s cottage. 

Again I followed the woodland paths, along which I had once idled 
so happily with my little Mary. At every step, I saw something that 
reminded me of her. Here was the rustic bench, on which we had 
sat together under the shade of the old cedar tree, and vowed to be 
constant to each other to the end of our lives. There was the bright 
little water-spring, from which we drank when we were weary and 
thirsty in sultry summer-days, still bubbling its way downward to 
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the lake as cheerily as ever. As I listened to the companionable 
murmur of the stream, I almost expected to see her again, in her 
simple white frock, and straw hat, singing to the music of the rivulet, 
and freshening her nosegay of wild flowers by dipping it in the cool 
water. A few steps farther on, and I reached a clearing in the wood, 
and stood on a little promontory of rising ground, which commanded 
the prettiest view of the Greenwater lake. A platform of wood was 
built out from the bank, to be used for bathing by good swimmers, 
who were not afraid of a plunge into deep water. I stood on the 
platform, and looked round me. The trees that fringed the shore on 
either side murmured their sweet sylvan music in the night air; the 
moonlight trembled softly on the rippling water. Away on my right 
hand, I could just see the old wooden shed that once sheltered my boat, 
in the days when Mary went sailing with me, and worked the green 
flag. On my left, was the wooden paling that followed the curves of 
the winding creek ; and beyond it rose the brown arches of the Decoy 
for wild fowl, now falling to ruin for want of use. Guided by the 
radiant moonlight, I could see the very spot on which Mary and I 
had stood to watch the snaring of the ducks. Through the hole 
in the paling, before which the decoy-dog had shown himself at Der- 
mody’s signal, a water-rat now passed, like a little black shadow on 
the bright ground, and was lost in the waters of the lake. Look 
where I might, the happy by-gone time looked back in mockery ; 
and the voices of the past came to me with their burden of reproach : 
See what your life was once! Is your life worth living, now? 

I picked up a stone, and threw it into the lake. I watched the 
circling ripples round the place at which it had sunk. I wondered 
whether a practised swimmer like myself had ever tried to commit 
suicide by drowning, and had been so resolute to die that he had 
resisted the temptation to let his own skill keep him from sinking. 
Something in the lake itself, or something in connection with the 
thought that it had put into my mind, revolted me. I turned my 
back suddenly on the lovely view, and took the path through the 
wood which led to the bailiff’s cottage. 

Opening the door with my key, I groped my way into the well- 
remembered parlour; and, unbarring the window-shutters, I let in 
the light of the moon. 

With a heavy heart, I looked round me. The old furniture, re- 
newed perhaps in one or two places, asserted its mute claim to my 
recognition in every part ofthe room. The tender moonlight streamed, 
slanting, into the corner in which Mary and I used to nestle together, 
while Dame Dermody was at the window reading her mystic books. 
Overshadowed by the obscurity in the opposite corner, I discovered the 
high-backed armchair of carved oak in which the Sybil of the cottage 
sat, on the memorable day when she warned us of our coming separa- 
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tion, and gave us her blessing for the last time. Looking next round 
the walls of the room, I recognised old friends wherever my eyes hap- 
pened to rest—the gaudily-coloured prints; the framed pictures in 
fine needlework which we thought wonderful efforts of Art; the old 
circular mirror to which I used to lift Mary when she wanted to “see 
her face in the glass.” Wherever the moonlight penetrated, there it 
showed me some familiar object that recalled my happiest days. 
Again, the bye-gone time looked back in mockery. Again, the voices 
of the past came to me with their burden of reproach: See what your 
life was once! Is your life worth living now?. 

I sat down at the window, where I could just discover here and 
there between the trees, the glimmer of the waters of the lake. I 
thought to myself :—‘* Thus far, my mortal journey has brought me. 
Why not end it here ?” 

Who would grieve for me, if my suicide was reported to-morrow ? 
Of all living men, I had perhaps the smallest number of friends ; the 
fewest duties to perform towards others; the least reason to hesitate at 
leaving a world which had no place in it for my ambition, no creature 
in it for my love. 

Besides, what necessity was there for letting it be on that my 
death was a death of my own seeking? It could easily be left to 
represent itself as a death by accident. 

On that fine summer night, and after a long day of travelling, 
might I not naturally take a bath in the cool water before I went 
to bed? And practised as I was in the exercise of swimming, 
might it not nevertheless be my misfortune to be attacked by cramp? 
On the lonely shores of Greenwater Broad, the cry of a drowning 
man would bring no help at night: “the fatal” accident would ex- 
plain itself. There was literally but one difficulty in my way—the 
difficulty which had already occurred to my mind. Could I sufti- 
ciently master the animal instinct of self-preservation, to deliberately 
let myself sink at the first plunge ? 

The atmosphere in the room felt close and heavy. I went out, and 
walked to and fro—now in the shadow, and now in the moonlight— 
under the trees before the cottage door. 

Of the moral objections to suicide, not one had any influence over me 
now. I, who had once found it impossible to excuse, impossible even 
to understand, the despair which had driven Mrs. Van Brandt to 
attempt self-destruction—I now contemplated with composure the 
very act which had horrified me when I saw it committed by another 
person! Well may we hesitate to condemn the frailties of our fellow- 
creatures—for the one unanswerable reason that we can never feel 
sure how soon similar temptations may not lead us to be guilty of 
the same frailties ourselves. Looking back at the events of that 
night, I can recall but one consideration that stayed my feet on the 
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fatal path which led back to the lake. I still doubted whether it 
would be possible for such a swimmer as I was to drown himself. 
This was all that troubled my mind. For the rest, my Will was 
made; and I had few other affairs which remained unsettled. No 
lingering hope was left in me of a re-union in the future with Mrs. 
Van Brandt. She had never written to me again; I had never, since 
our last parting, seen her again in my dreams. She was doubtless 
reconciled to her life abroad. I forgave her for having forgotten me. 
My thoughts of her, and of others, were the forbearing thoughts of 
a man whose mind was withdrawn already from the world, whose 
views were narrowing fast to the one idea of his own death. 

I grew weary of walking up anddown. The loneliness of the place 
began to oppress me. The sense of my own indecision irritated my 
nerves. After a long look at the lake, through the trees, I came to a 
positive conclusion at last. I determined to try if a good swimmer 
could drown himself. 


Cuyaptern XXXIV. 


A VISION OF THE NIGHT. 


ReturNING to the cottage parlour, I took a chair by the window, and 
opened my pocket-book at a blank page. I had certain directions to 
give to my representatives, which might spare them some trouble and 
uncertainty in the event of my death. Disguising my last instruc- 
tions, under the commonplace heading of “ Memoranda on my return 
to London,” I began to write. 

I had filled one page of the pocket-book, and had just turned to the 
next—when I became conscious of a difficulty in fixing my attention 
on the subject that was before it. I was at once reminded of the 
similar difficulty which I felt, in Shetland, when I had tried vainly to 
arrange the composition of the letter to my mother which Miss 
Dunross was to write. By way of completing the parallel my thoughts 
wandered now, as they had wandered then, to my latest remembrances 
of Mrs. Van Brandt. In a minute or two, I began to feel once more 
the strange physical sensations which I had first experienced in the 
garden at Mr. Dunross’s house. The same mysterious trembling 
shuddered through me ‘from head to foot. I looked about me again, 
with no distinct consciousness of what the objects were on which my 
eyes rested. My nerves trembled, on that lovely summer night, as if 
there had been an electric disturbance in the atmosphere, and a storm 
coming. I laid my pocket-book and pencil on the table, and rose to 
go out again under the trees. Even the trifling effort to cross the 
room, proved to be an effort that was beyond my power. I stood 
rooted to the spot, with my face turned towards the moonlight 
streaming in at the open door. 
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An interval passed; and, as I still looked out through the door, I 
became aware of something moving, far down among the trees that 
fringed the shore of the lake. The first impression produced on me 
was of two grey shadows winding their way slowly towards me between 
the trunks of the trees. By fine degrees, the shadows assumed a more 
and more marked outline, until they presented themselves in the like- 
ness of two robed figures, one taller than the other. While they 
glided nearer and nezrer their grey obscurity of hue melted away. 
They brightened softly with an inner light of their own, as they 
approached the open space before thedoor. For the third time, I stood 
in the ghostly Presence of Mrs. Van Brandt—and with her, holding 
her hand, I beheld a second apparition never before revealed to me, 
the apparition of her child. 

Hand in hand, shining in their unearthly brightness through the 
bright moonlight itself, the two stood before me. The mother’s face 
looked at me once more with the sorrowful and pleading eyes which I 
remembered so well. But the face of the child was innocently radiant 
with an angelic smile. I waited, in unutterable expectation, for the 
word that was to be spoken, for the movement that was to come. 
The movement came first. The child released its hold on the 
mother’s hand ; and, floating slowly upward, remained poised in mid 
air—a softly-glowing Presence, shining out of the dark background 
of the trees. The mother glided into the room, and stopped at the 
table on which I had laid my pocket-book and pencil, when I could no 
longer write. As before, she took the pencil, and wrote on the blank 
page. As before, she beckoned to me to step nearer to her. I ap- 
proached her outstretched hand; and felt once more the mysterious 
rapture of her touch on my bosom; and heard once more her low 
melodious tones, repeating the words: “Remember me. Come to 
me.” Her hand dropped from my bosom. The pale light which 
revealed her to me quivered, sank, vanished. She had spoken. She 
had gone. 

I drew to me the open pocket-book. And, this time, I saw in the 
writing of the ghostly hand these words only : 

“ Fotiow THE CHILD.” 

I looked out again at the lonely night landscape. 

There, in mid air, shining softly out of the dark background of the 
trees, still hovered the starry apparition of the child. 

Advancing, without conscious will of my own, I crossed the threshold 
of the door. The softly-glowing Vision of the child moved away 
before me among the trees. I followed, like a man spell-bound. The 
apparition, floating slowly onward, led me out of the wood and past 
my old home, back to the lonely bye-roads along which I had walked 
from the market-town to the house. From time to time, as we two 
went on our way, the bright figure of the child paused, hovering low 
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in the cloudless sky. Its radiant face looked down smiling on me: it 
beckoned with its little hand—and floated on again, leading me as the 
Star led the Eastern Sages in the olden time. 

I reached the town. ‘The airy figure of the child paused, hovering 
over the house at which I had left my travelling-carriage in the even- 
ing. I ordered the horses to be harnessed again for another journey. 
The postillion waited for his further directions. I looked up. The 
child’s hand was pointing southward along the road that led to 
London. I gave the man his instructions to return to the place at 
which I had hired the carriage. At intervals, as we proceeded, I 
looked out through the window. The bright figure of the child still 
floated on before me, gliding low in the cloudless sky. Changing the 
horses stage by stage, I went on till the night ended—went on till 
the sun rose in the eastern heaven. And still, whether it was night 
or whether it was day, the figure of the child floated on before me 
in its changeless and mystic light. Mile after mile, it still led the 
way southward till we left the country behind us, and, passing through 
the din and turmoil of the great city, stopped under the shadow of the 
ancient Tower, within view of the river that runs by it. 

The postillion came to the carriage door, to ask if I had further 
need of his services. I had called to him to stop, when I saw the 
figure of the child pause on its airy course. I looked upward again. 
The child's hand pointed towards the river. I paid the postillion, 
and left the carriage. Floating on before me, the child led the way 
to a wharf, crowded with travellers and their luggage. A vessel lay 
alongside the wharf, ready to sail. The child led me on board the 
vessel, and paused again, hovering over me in the smoky air. 

I looked up. The child looked back at me with its radiant smile ; 
and pointed eastward down the river towards the distant sea. While 
my eyes were still fixed on the softly-glowing figure, I saw it fade 
away, upward and upward into the higher light, as the lark vanishes 
upward and upward in the morning sky. I was alone again with my 
earthly fellow-beings—left with no clue to guide me but the remem- 
brance of the child’s hand, pointing eastward to the distant sea. 

A sailor was near me, coiling a loosened mooring-rope on the 
deck. I asked him to what port the vessel was bound. The man 
looked at me in surly amazement, and answered : 

“To Rotterdam.” 
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Churchill, the Satirist. 


As the eighteenth century approached towards middle age, the genius 
of English literature had sunk into a coma so profound that it ap- 
peared, to all observers, dead beyond hope of resurrection. In poetry 
Thomson stood alone, neither Gray, nor Collins, nor Cowper, nor 
Goldsmith had begun to write ; afew wretched mediocrities, who sim- 
pered in verse for their own amusement, and nobody else’s, were his 
only company. It was the interregnum between the age of patronage 
and that of a reading public, and it was, above all, a period of degra- 
dation and of poverty the most miserable to the literary man. 

The advent of the House of Hanover seemed to have fallen like a 
blight upon the intellectual life of the nation. The veteran writers 
of Queen Anne’s time lingered for a while under the new dynasty, 
but they left behind no successors. The Stuarts were not good rulers, 
but all, with the exception of fanatical James the Second, had brains, 
and were excellent patrons of literature and art, which flourished with 
almost unexampled vigour under their reigns. George the First was 
a boor, inferior in brains to a better-class ploughman of the present 
day. George the Second was, perhaps, worse, and his grandson 
might have sat upon the throne which Pope raised for Cibber. What, 
a century and a half ago, the king was, that was the court. The 
sight of books rendered George the Second furious, and those about 
him dared read only by stealth. This of necessity put an end to that 
aristocratic patronage which had been the support of men of letters 
under the Stuarts. As literature, like all other occupations of our 
artificial civilization, has its mercantile side, there being little demand, 
there was little supply, and those who might, under more auspicious 
influences, have attained to eminence as poets, essayists, or historians, 
applied their abilities to more profitable avocations rather than risk 
starving and dying in garrets for the sake of a wreath of doubtful bays. 

Such was the condition of letters when there rose a man destined 
to revive the glories of at least one branch of poetry, and to take up 
the mighty pen of Dryden, which no one had yet found the strength 
to wield since it had fallen from his terrible grasp. That man was 
Cuartes Cuurcuitt. To the present generation a name which re- 
presents but a poor shadowy ghost of the past, whose body has long 
since been consigned to the limbo of the forgotten ; but to our great 
grandfathers that name was a sound which made the mighty of the 
land tremble in their easy chairs, that scattered dismay amongst the 
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vicious and corrupt, and made the whole Scottish nation groan with 
rage and disappointment. : 

The eldest son of a clergyman, Charles Churchill, was born in 
Vine Street, Westminster, in the year 1731, and at the age of eight 
was sent to the Westminster School. He early evinced considerable 
talent ; while still very young he executed a literary task, imposed 
upon him as a punishment, with so much ability that he received the 
public thanks of the masters. Another trait of the future man was 
his championship of poor little weakly Cowper, his schoolfellow, in 
whose defence against the school tyrants he was always ready to wage 
battle. In his fifteenth year he went in at the head of the election for 
a foundation scholarship, but failed to pass for it. Various causes 
have been assigned for this failure: one, an insufficient knowledge of 
the classic languages, but the mere fact of his winning the election 
renders this highly improbable, if not impossible. Mr. Forster is of 
opinion that he lost his scholarship by his marriage, which took place 
in his eighteenth year, and which, of course, disqualified him. But 
it has been urged by another biographer, that, as he was afterwards 


entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, this conjecture is not perfectly 
satisfactory. Southey says: 


“The probable truth is this; the King’s scholars are elected at West- 
minster to Christ Church, or to Trinity College, Cambridge, at the pleasure 
of the electors; tie appointments to Oxford are far the most valuable. 
and as the business is regulated by interest, of course they fall to the lot 
of those who have the most powerful friends, which was not likely to be 
Churchill’s case. That he should have ridiculed the electors (for this is 
settled at Westminster and not at the University) is very improbable ; 
that he should have been deficient in attainments altogether impossible. 
At Trinity he was admitted, but never resided there.” 


Whatever might have been the cause, he owed the universities a 
bitter grudge throughout his life, and never neglected an opportunity 
of attacking them in his writings. 

This boyish marriage, to which we have just referred, to make it 
worse, was a clandestine one, performed within the rules of the Fleet 
Prison by a hedge parson; it was brought about by the infatuation 
of two young people, who mistook passion for love, and who as soon 
as the fire cooled grew weary of one another. The consequences of 
this first false step followed Churchill throughout his life. The 
good clergyman, his father, who was Curate and Lecturer of St. John’s, 
Westminster, as well as Vicar of Rainham, in Essex, not only forgave 
the jescapade, greatly as it must have troubled him, but took the 
young couple into his house. Charles had been destined from his 
cradle to the clerical profession ;* and never was the mischievousness 


* “Bred to the church, and for the gown decreed, 
Ere it was known that I should learn to read.”—Zhe Author. 
VOL, XLVIL. 2m 
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of such preordinations more fully exemplified than in his case. It 
is evident, from the first, he had a repugnance to his calling, doubt- 
less feeling himself incapable of regulating his life according to its 
precepts and duties. Such a conviction could not but be galling to a 
man so intolerant of shams, both in himself and others. Never- 
theless, as no other prospect opened to him, he was bound to submit 
to the destiny which the parental will had created for him. Such a 
history is but the repetition of thousands that have been and will be 
until parents act for their children’s good, independent of their own 
crotchets—that is to say, until the end of time. It is this thrusting 
of square men into round holes which brings about so large a pro- 
portion of human misery, and is the most frequent cause of the mal- 
administration of human affairs in general. Churchill was a very 
Square man in a very round hole, and he endured all the painfulness 
of such an irksome position. 

So, with a very poor stomach for the work, he had to apply him- 
self to the study of divinity; which study he carried on partly be- 
neath his father’s roof, and partly in the north. There is a story 
told of his early days in the clerical profession, which has been re- 
jected by his recent biographers, but which we insert, although we 
believe it to be apocryphal, because it is decidedly like the man.* 

His first promotion in the Church was a curacy in South Wales, 
with a stipend of twenty-seven pounds a year! which our author 
informs us was rather a large sum for that part of the kingdom. To 
support himself and wife upon such a pittance was impossible, and to 
increase his income he opened a public-house for the sale of cider. In 
authentication of this extraordinary anecdote the writer assures us 
that such-like things were quite common in the Principality, where 
the parsons combined preaching with trade of all kinds, and were 
horse-jockeys, bakers, butchers, barbers, ale-sellers, pig-dealers, etc. 
And no wonder upon such incomes! There is an irony, a daring 
contempt for conventionalities in such a glaring discrepancy which 
would have agreed well with the humour of the man who penned 
these lines : 


* Condemn’d (whilst proud and pamper’d sons of lawn, 
Cramm’d to the throat,.in lazy plenty yawn) 
In pomp of reverend beggary to appear, 
To pray and starve on forty pounds a year. 
My friends who never felt the galling load 
Lament that I forsook the packhorse road.”—The Author. 





* This story is taken from an old biography entitled ‘Genuine Memoirs 
of Charles Churchill.” The book is dedicated to Earl Temple, the date is 
1765, that is the year after his death. The author describes himself as a 
dear friend of the deceased, and as being personally acquainted with the 
most intimate affairs of his life, but conceals his name. 
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and therefore, although the story may be regarded as very doubtful, 
it should not be wholly rejected. 

Whether, however, it was in South Wales or at South Cadbury in 
Somersetshire he first officiated is not a matter of great consequence. 
In 1756 he took priest’s orders and officiated as his father’s curate 
at Rainham. Two years afterwards the elder Churchill died, and 
his son succeeded him in the lectureship of St. John’s, Westminster. 
It was worth scarcely a hundred a year, and he was obliged to eke 
out a subsistence in other ways. But, at all events, in a more 
orthodox manner than tavern-keeping. He opened a school, and he 
taught the learned languages at a ladies’ seminary in Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. But even with these helps he could not keep out of 
poverty and debt. ‘That, for a time, at least, he performed the duties 
he had undertaken with all outward decency is highly probable ; 
respect for the memory of a good father, and Churchill was never 
ungrateful, would have compelled such circumspection. But that 
his conduct was as irreproachable as some of his biographers would 
have us believe is more than doubtful, from his own confessions. 
How irksome those duties were, and how conscious he was of his 


own unfitness for their proper discharge, he tells us in one of his 
poems : 


“ Much did I wish e’en while I kept those sheep 
Which, for my curse, I was ordain’d to keep, 
Ordain’d, alas! to keep through need, not choice, 
Those sheep which never heard their shepherd’s voice; 
Which did not know, yet would not learn their way, 
Which stray’d themselves, yet griev’d that I should stray; 
Those sheep which my good father (on his bier 
Let filial duty drop the pious tear) 
Kept well, yet starved himself; e’en at that time 
Whilst I was pure and innocent of rhyme; 
Whilst, sacred dulness ever in my view, 
Sleep at my bidding crept from pew to pew.”— 

Dedication to Warburton. 


In the last line, to judge by the sermons he left behind, he has 
exaggerated his shortcomings, and we can scarcely imagine a man of 
his hot, impulsive temperament droning in a pulpit or anywhere else. 
It has been suggested that the sermons published under his name 
were written by his father, and that he palmed them upon the public, 
during the great rage for his books, as his own composition. But 
with all his faults Churchill was an honest man, and would not have 
been guilty of so despicable a fraud for the sake of the some two 
hundred and odd pounds he received for them. 

But to return. His life must at this time have been miserable and 
bad, bad in every way, more especially in its domestic aspect. His 
family was increasing, and he was on ill terms with his wife, for whom 
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he had ceased to care; and she, far from trying to ameliorate their 
condition by prudence and economy, exasperated it by extravagance. 
Heaven alone knows what excuses she could have urged for such 
conduct; neglect, and a husband’s faithlessness and dissipation, ren- 
dering her reckless and indifferent to all. While he himself might 
have pleaded in his defence a comfortless home, reproaches, a door 
besieged by duns, and a game at hide-and-seek with the bailiffs. To the 
sufferings of this time we doubtless owe much of the venom that too 
frequently sullies his writings. The bitterness engendered by even 
the briefest period of such afflictions cannot be eradicated out of strong, 
passionate souls by an after lifetime of prosperity. “Sweet are the 
uses of adversity,’ says Shakespeare. But it must fall gently; it 
must not come with the scourge and ghastly face of penury and 
want, that, like the Gorgon’s head, turns men to stone ; it must not 
be severe enough to frighten away our friends, or let us too deeply 
into the baser secrets of the human heart; if so, we shall seek in vain 
for the precious jewel which the toad wears in its head, and find only 
its venom. 

What might have been the end of this state of affairs it is impos- 
sible to say, had not a generous friend, Dr. Lloyd, one of the under~ 
masters of the Westminster School—upon whom Cowper wrote so 
feeling an epitaph—come to his relief, and compromised with his cre- 
ditors. It was evident, however, that unless he could find some means 
of increasing his income beyond his beggarly clerical stipend and the 
small, uncertain proceeds of his teaching, this relief would be but 
temporary, and that he must fall back into even deeper embarrass- 
ments. And so he gloomily cast about him to find such means. 
Several of his old schoolfellows—Colman, Bonnell Thornton, and 
Robert Lloyd (the son of his benefactor)—had plunged into literature. 
Cowper, with whom he kept up an intimacy, was scribbling trans- 
lations, to the neglect of his hated law books, in the Temple. Truly 
it was a desperate resource in those days, a pis aller, a forlorn hope, 
which only a desperate man could have entertained, for bread ; but he 
could think of nothing else; besides which, strong inclination pointed 
that way. He and Lloyd had the care of the poetical department of 
a magazine called the ‘ Library,’ edited by Dr. Kippis, to which he 
contributed some short pieces, not to be discovered now. This was 
the beginning. The first production of which we know the name 
was a poem called the ‘ Bard ;’ it went the round of the booksellers, 
but no man of them was rash enough to engage in such an under- 
taking at his own risk; and maturer judgment convinced the author 
that they were right, and that the lucubration was a very poor one. 
Here was disappointment, a check to his new-found hopes. But not 
easily daunted, he made another essay, and wrote the ‘ Conclave,’ a 
satire on the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. This the publishers 
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would have accepted, had they not been deterred by the fear of an 
action for libel. But even in their refusal Churchill found encourage- 
ment, for it revealed to him his true vein, the bent of his genius. 
His hopes rose again; he had but to find a subject that would seize 
upon the public taste to make a great success. After some consider- 
ation he fixed upon the players. 

The stage was to the people of those days what the circulating 
library is to us; a civilized community must have intellectual enjoy- 
ment of some kind, and, as it was not a reading age, men and women 
found it in the theatre. Like all other kinds of literature of that 
day, the dramatic was at the lowest ebb of mediocrity. Neither Col- 
man, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Cumberland, or any of the dramatists who 
made famous the dramatic annals of the second half of the century, 
had begun to write. But in the lack of new plays there were old 
ones such as no other nation, ancient or modern, could boast; and 
there were Actors to represent them. It was a wonderful age for 
histrionic talent. Garrick was probably the greatest actor the world 
has ever seen, and about him were gathered stars of the first magni- 
tude, many of them scholars and gentlemen, received in the best and 
most intellectual society. The stage was a great and absorbing topic, 
a necessity of life, a something which a man could not get through 
the day without ; it was a novel, a newspaper, a party, a club-house, 
all combined ; it was not a mere amusement, it was an institution, the 
unwritten laws of which were jealously guarded. But if we find a 
secret consolation in the misfortunes of our best friends, as the French- 
man tells us, we most decidedly take a secret pleasure in hearing them 
ridiculed ; a love of satire seems inherent to human nature, at least to 
civilized human nature ; and loudly as we declaim against that shameful 
attack upon poor Jones, we smile at it in our sleeve, and think there 
is some truth in it after all, and that he really does say and do absurd 
things at times. 

Calculating upon this weakness of man, or wickedness, if you like, 
he determined to make the players, although the most popular people 
in London, the subject of his satire. To render himself thoroughly 
acquainted with all their peculiarities and weak points he constantly 
attended the theatres during two months; he had always been a fre- 
quenter for pleasure, now he was a frequenter for business. At the end 
of the two months he had written the ‘ Rosciad.’ He offered it to the 
booksellers for, Southey says, five pounds! But they would none of 
it; one speculative individual expressed his willingness to go as far as 
two guineas. Churchill rejected this magnificent proposal, and resorted 
to the only means now open to him for its publication. He printed 
it at his own expense. It was a bold experiment for a man in his 
desperate circumstances, in the then depressed condition of literature ; 
failure would have been irretrievable ruin ; it was his last hope. It 
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must have been a time of terrible anxiety—that which intervened 
between the resolve and its fulfilment. But his suspense was of 
short duration, for success was immediate and prodigious. Upon the 
petted and flattered actors, who had so long basked in the unclouded 
sunshine of public approbation, it fell like a thunderbolt. The 
‘ Critical Review,’ then edited by Smollet, was one of its first assailants ; 
it assigned the composition to Colman or Lloyd, and the latter having 
published a poem called the ‘ Actor,’ gave probability to the assertion. 
Both these writers publicly denied the authorship, and a day or two 
afterwards there appeared an advertisement, which set forth that 
Charles Churchill was the writer of the ‘ Rosciad,’ and that his 
apology to the Critical Reviewers would be published in a few days. 
It had been hitherto an unknown name, but the torrents of abuse 
showered upon it by the actors and their friends soon rendered it a noto- 
rious one. There issued a ‘Churchiliad,’ a ‘Smithfield Rosciad,’a ‘Parody 
on the Rosciad,’ the ‘ Anti-Rosciad, the ‘Covent Garden Rosciad,’ the 
‘Battle of the Players, besides epistles, pamphlets, paragraphs and 
epigrams by the scores. Scurrilous and filthy abuse, destitute of 
truth and wit, characterised all these publications; a few have been 
noticed by Goldsmith, in the ‘Citizen of the World’ (Letter 113). 
Garrick, the hero of the poem, pretended to despise the eulogium 
passed upon himself,* and hinted that it had been written only for the 
sake of procuring a free admission to his theatre. A mean, ungenerous 
imputation, for which he afterwards smarted. One or two of the actors 
who had been the most severely lashed went about threatening to inflict 
personal chastisement upon the author ; hearing which, Churchill pur- 
chased a huge bludgeon, appeared ostentatiously at all places frequented 
by them, sat beside them at the coffee-houses, and called loudly for 
the ‘Rosciad.’ Not one of the blusterers had the temerity to put his 
threats into execution, but fled at the satirist’s approach. For which 


lack of resolution we may very well excuse them after contemplating 
this self-sketched portrait : 


“ A bear, whom, from the moment he was born, 
His dam despised, and left unlick’d in scorn; 





* The closing lines of the poem: 


“ Tf manly sense, if nature linked with art; 
If thorough knowledge of the human heart; 
If powers of acting vast and unconfined ; 
If fewest faults with greatest beauties join’d; 
If strong expression, and strange powers which lie 
Within the magic circle of the eye; 
If feelings which few hearts like his can know, 
And which no face so well as his can show, 
Deserve the preference ;—Garrick ! take the chair, 
Nor quit it—till thou place an equal there.” 
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A Babel, which, the power of art undone, 

She could not finish when she had begun; 

An utter chaos, out of which no might 

But that of God, could strike one spark of light. 
Broad were his shoulders, and from blade to blade, 
A H— might at full length have laid: 

Vast were his bones, his muscles twisted strong; 
His face was short, but broader than *twas long; 
His features, tho’ by nature they were large, 
Contentment had contrived to overcharge, 

And bury meaning, save that we might spy 
Sense lowering on the penthouse of his eye; 

His arms were two twin oaks; his legs so stout 
That they might bear a Mansion-house about; 
Nor were they, look but at his body there, 
Design’d by fate a much less weight to bear.” 





The ‘ Critical Review’ was the most formidable of his assailants, 
and it was this his pen selected for retributive vengeance. The 
‘Rosciad ’ appeared in March 1761, and the answer to the critics, which 
he called the ‘ Apology,’ in the following month. While the first had 
been keen, and, although in places unnecessarily severe, judicious on 
the whole, the second was bitter and ferocious; in the first the stage 
had been sharply criticised ; in the second it was dragged through the 
mire. Smollet received a severe castigation, although he denied having 
written the critique, and Garrick, whose genius had been previously 


so splendidly recognised, was justly punished for his mean ingratitude 
in the lines: 


“ Let the vain tyrant sit amidst his guards, 
His puny green-room wits and venal bards, 
Who meanly tremble at the puppet’s frown, 
And for a playhouse freedom lose their own.” 


The great actor, to whose vain soul even the shadow of contempt or 
censure was a torture, felt the blow acutely, and so great was his con- 
sternation at the thought of a further attack that he composed a letter 
of apology, in his own name and that of his actors, which he would 
have sent to the satirist had not a judicious friend have pointed out 
that so abject a course, considering the smallness of the offence, could 
scarcely raise him in the eyes of a man like Churchill. Robert Lloyd 
afterwards brought about a reconciliation, and the poet frequently 
visited Garrick’s house, but he could never be induced to accept a free 
admission from him or any other manager. 

The ‘ Rosciad ’ was published at one shilling, yet the author cleared, 
out of it and the ‘ Apology,’ over a thousand pounds. No satire at all 
comparable to it had appeared since the days of Pope. Churchill is 
little read now, save by the literary student, and an extract from this 
once famous work may not prove uninteresting to the general reader. 
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Every living actor of any reputation came beneath his pen; we have 
selected his description of the acting of Quin, as the name most 
familiar to us now: 





“Quin, from afar, lured by, the scent of fame, 
A stage leviathan, put in his claim: 
Pupil of Betterton and Booth. Alone, 
Sullen he walk’d, and deem’d the chair his own. 
: * * * * * 
His words bore sterling weight; nervous and strong, 
In manly tides of sense they roll’d along: 
Happy in art, he chiefly had pretence 
To keep up numbers, yet not forfeit sense; 
No actor ever greater heights could reach 
In all the labour’d artifice of speech. 
Speech! is that allP—and shall an actor found 
An universal fame on partial ground? 
Parrots themselves speak properly by rote, 
And, in six months, my dog shall howl by note. 
I laugh at those who, when the stage they tread, 
Neglect the heart, to compliment the head ; 
With strict propriety their care’s confined 
To weigh out words, while passion halts behind: 
To syllable-dissectors they appeal ; 
Allow them accent, cadence,—Fools may feel; 
But, spite of all the criticising elves, 
Those who would make us feel, must feel themselves. 
His eyes, in gloomy socket taught to roll, 
Proclaim’d the sullen ‘habit of his soul: 
Heavy and phlegmatic he trod the stage, 
Too proud for tenderness, too dull for rage. 
When Hector’s lovely widow shines in tears, 
Or Rowe’s gay rake dependent virtue jeers, 
With the same cast of features he is seen 
To chide the libertine, and court the queen. 
From the tame scene, which without passion flows, 
With just desert his reputation rose; 
Nor less he pleased, when on some surly plan 
He was at once the actor and the man. 
In Brute he shone unequall’d—all agree 
Garrick’s not half so great a Brute as he. 
When Cato’s laboured scenes are brought to view, 
With equal praise the actor labour’d too; 
For still you'll find, trace passions to their root, 
Small difference ’twixt the Stoic and the Brute. 
¥ In fancied scenes, as in life’s real plan, 
| He could not, for a moment, sink the man. 
In whate’er cast his character was laid, 
Self still, like oil, upon the surface play’d, 
| Nature, in spite of all his skill, crept in; 
Horatio, Dorax, Falstaff,—still was Quin.” 


GES 


Henceforth the sight of that burly form, and broad face pressed 
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against the orchestra spikes, in the first row of the pit, his unvarying 
seat, struck a chill to every player’s heart. 

Fortune and success made many changes in his outward mien, as he 
has told us in some lines which are the sequel to the self-sketched. 
portrait previously quoted : 


“ Q’er a brown cassock which had once been black, 
Which hung in tatters on his brawny back, 
A sight most strange and awkward to behold, 
He threw a covering of blue and gold. 
Just at that time of life, when man by rule, 
The fop laid down, takes up the graver fool, 
He started up a fop, and, fond of show, 
Look’d like another Hercules turn’d beau ; 
A subject met with only now and then, 
Much fitter for the pencil than the pen.” 


Other, more momentous and less pardonable changes are recorded: 
in a letter published in vol. xlviii. of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
which we here transcribe : 


“ Dear ——, I have in both respects acted as I told you I would the last. 
time I was at your house. I have got rid of both my causes of complaints ; 
the wife I was tired of, and the gown I was displeased with. You have often 
heard me say, I had no sort of chance of enjoying any ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, and that I heartily despised being a pitiful curate. Why, then, 
should I breathe in wretchedness and a rusty gown when my muse can 
furnish me with felicity and alaced coat? Besides, why should I play the 
hypocrite ? Why should I seem contented with my lowly situation, when 
I am ambitious to aspire, and wish for a much higher? Why should I be 
called to account by a dull phlegmatic ... . for wearing white thread 
stockings, when I desire to wear white silk ones and a sword? In short, I 
have looked into myself; I have examined myself attentively, and I have. 
found that I am better qualified to be a gentleman than a poor curate; it 
has been therefore from principle that I have shook off the old rusty gown, 
the burnt bob, and the brown beaver, which sat so uneasy upon me. I find 
no qualms of conscience for what I have done, but am much easier in my 
mind; I feel myself in the situation of a man that has carried a d—n’d 
heavy load for a long time, and then sets it down. . . . So much for my 
wife and gown. I shall be at the Shakespeare to-morrow night, and shall 
be glad to see you there, and believe me to be dear .. . ., what I really am,,. 
and shall always continue, 

“ Yours, &c., 
“ ©. CHURCHILL.” 


We here learn that the irregularities of his conduct, which had 
now become very patent, his unclerical costume, to which may be- 
added his frequenting playhouses, always a red rag to work up the 
clergy to bull-like ferocity, had brought down upon him the censures 
of the Church; to which he gladly retorted by throwing off all 
allegiance to it. Likewise that his domestic embroilments had at. 
length terminated in a separation from his wife. Both were, doubt- 
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less, equally pleased at the opportunity which improved circumstances 
gave them of breaking a chain which had long since been equally 
irksome to both. He made an adequate provision for her; and, sad 
as it was, thus ended the story of a premature marriage, far more 
satisfactorily than many others of a like kind have done. It is 
pleasant, however, to record that his prosperity bore better fruit than 
this—that he gave generous assistance to his brothers and sisters, 
and paid in full the creditors with whom Dr. Lloyd had made a com- 
position. This last was an act of pure integrity, dictated only by a 
sense of honour, as having accepted the composition they could have 
made no further claim upon him. 

The animadversions which were freely circulated upon his moral 
conduct brought forth, in October 1761, his third poem, ‘ Night.’ 
It was a work inferior to its predecessors, being simply an attempted 
vindication of his dissolute courses upon the basis of a Bohemian 
philosophy. With this production closed the first and least important 
era of Churchill’s authorship. Henceforth we must consider him as a 
political and social satirist, soaring far above the level of actors and 
reviewers, as the fierce denouncer of lords and statesmen, the terror 
of the English forum and the Scottish nation—but, alas! the friend 
and colleague of a man, the influence of whose memory has consigned 
his to an undeserved oblivion. 

It were impossible to write Churchill’s life without introducing 
some account of John Wilkes, who was so inextricably connected with 
the brief period of his fame. Every ono knows Wilkes’s history ; that 
he was a brewer's son of Clerkenwell, who, by the aid of a gentleman’s 


education and natural talents, thrust himself into the best society ; 


that he was returned to Parliament as a member for Aylesbury, and 
being of the very stuff demagogues are made of—clever, unscrupu- 
lous, vicious, and utterly devoid of conscience—set himself up for the 
popular champion, and very soon became the popular idol. Frederick 
Reynolds tells us in his ‘ Memoirs’ that the first words he was taught 
to speak, were, “ Wilkes and liberty!” and that while quite an infant 
he was brought in with the dessert and put upon the table to lisp this 
formula. The same writer affords us a description of the demagogue’s 
personal appearance, which would warrant the belief that Hogarth’s 
picture is scarcely a caricature: “ His forehead was low and short; 
his nose shorter and lower; an upper lip long and projecting, and 
sunken eyes squinting to such a degree that their lines of vision 
must have crossed each other within two inches of his nose.” He 
adds that, being very young at the time, he was so frightened by this 
vision of ugliness that he burst out crying. Wilkes used to say of 
himself that he required a fortnight to talk his face away. And 
yet he had his sitting-rooms hung round with mirrors, and even 
the panels of the doors lined with glass; and, stranger than all, there 
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was no man of his age more notorious for successful gallantries. 
Women seem to be always attracted by the abnormal, whether it 
be the beautiful or the ugly. Johnstone, in the ‘ Adventures of a 


Guinea,’ has furnished us with a striking and unprejudiced description 
of his character : 


“He had such a flow of spirits, that it was impossible ever to be a 
moment dull in his company. His wit gave charms to every subject he 
spoke upon; and his humour displayed the foibles of mankind in such 
colours, as to put folly even out of countenance. But the same vanity 
which had first made him ambitious of entering into this society, only 
because it was composed of persons of a rank superior to his own in life, 
and still kept him in it, though upon acquaintance he despised them, 
sullied all these advantages. His spirits were often stretched to extrava- 
gance to overpower competition. His humour was debased into buffoonery, 
and his wit was so prostituted to the lust‘of applause, that he would sacrifice 
his best friend for a scurvy jest; and wound the heart of him, whom he 
would at the very moment hazard his life and fortune to serve, only 
to raise a laugh; in which he was also assisted by a peculiar archness 


of disposition, and an unlucky expertness at carrying his jests into 
practice.” 


During the sixth and seventh decades of the eighteenth century, 
political abuses rose to a height beyond which there was only revolu- 
tion. A queen regent, and a favourite minion, were repeating the 
story of Isabella and Mortimer, only unfortunately there was .no 
chance of the nation finding an Edward in the stupid though good- 
natured boy king, whose authority they brought into disrepute. His 
opposition to their beloved Pitt would have alone brought down upon 
Lord Bute the indignation of the people, but his relations with 
the queen mother, his oppressive acts, and above all his shameful 
patronage of his own nation* to the prejudice of Englishmen, raised 
indignation to such a violent pitch of hatred, that, spite of royal 
favouritism, he was compelled to retire from the ministry. Never- 
theless, he for a time enjoyed the doubtful honour of being the most 
powerful and most hated favourite since Felton assassinated the Duke 
of Buckingham. 

To lash the minister and the Scottish nation, Wilkes started the 
famous ‘ North Briton.’+ About the same period he became acquainted 
with Churchill; political sympathies and certain similarities of mind 
ripened their intimacy, which developed, in the poet, into a friendship 
almost heroic, and the demagogue became his ideal of all that was 
noble and patriotic. Wilkes himself was incapable of so lofty a senti- 
ment as pure friendship ; probably he liked his jfidus Achates as well 


* Out of sixteen names in one list of ‘Gazette’ promotions there were 
eleven Stuarts and four M‘Kenzies. 

+ So christened on account of Smollet having previously started a 
journal for the defence of the Bute ministry, called ‘The Briton.’ 
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as he was capable of liking any human being, but above all cultivated 
him for the sake of that terrible pen which rendered him an ally of 
surpassing strength. Churchill collaborated with him in the ‘ North 
Briton,’ and everywhere identified himself with his cause. Churchill, 
whatever were his faults, was immaculately honest as a politician ; ke 
wrote from the sincerest convictions, his fury was real and not feigned, 
and no bribe could have tempted him to apostacy. Neither, although 
he identified himself with the cause of one, can we regard him as a 
seditionist ; he mercilessly scourged the ministry and the aristocracy, 
but he always upheld the monarchical principle : 


* Let us, some comfort in our griefs to bring, 
Be slaves to one, and be that one a king,” 


he exclaims in the ‘ Farewell. He had no republican proclivities, 
and in the love of his country he was an enthusiastic patriot, there- 
fore he was no true demagogue. Yet, if ever the pen of a Juvenal was 
required to lash the vices of an age, it was at this period of English 
history. Political prejudices have so confirmed us in the conviction 
that the reign of Charles the Second was the most licentious in our 
annals, that we can scarcely realise there might have been a time yet 
more depraved, when vice, stripped bare of all refinement, descended 
even below the lowest forms of brutism, when beasts would have- 
blushed to claim kindred with man. Such an age was that inaugurated 
by the first two Georges, who, licentious as Charles Stuart, were 
wholly destitute of those graces of mind and manners which cast a 
veil over the hideousness of impurity. Good people shudder with 
horror at the bare mention of Louis the Fifteenth’s reign; and yet 
we were at the time running a pretty close race with France in vice 
and blasphemy, and, thanks to German influence, without the gaiety 


and wit of our wicked neighbour. What the grandfather and father 


of George the Third were like, and what were the manners of St. 
James's and Leicester House, may be discovered in the dark pages 
of Lord Hervey’s Memoirs. Medmenham Abbey and its orgies* would 


* Medmenham Abbey was situated on the banks of the Thames, near 
Marlow. It was formerly a Cistercian convent, and was then the property 
of Sir Francis Dashwood. There he and eleven others, the number of the 
initiated was limited to twelve, among whom were Lord Sandwich, Sir 
Thomas Stapleton, Paul Whitehead and John Wilkes, took up their abode 
during the summer months for the celebration of their mysteries. Over 
the grand entrance was carved the Rabelaisque inscription, Fais ici ce que 
tw voudras, over the door at the end of the passage the Virgilian Aude, 
hospes, contemnere opes. At one end of the refectory was Harpocrates, 
the god of Silence; at the other, the goddess Angerona that the same 
might be enjoined on both sexes; in the dining-room was a Medicean 
Venus, at the feet of which, in the attitude of adoration, was the figure of 
one of the twelve dressed in monkish robes. We take the following 
description of the rites of initiation from Johnstone’s ‘Chrysal’ : 
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form a very pretty companion picture to the Pare aux Cerfs. What 
an age must that have been when such a production as Wilkes’s 
‘Essay on Woman’* could have been printed for private circulation 
among men of birth and education! The most hardened ruffian out 


“Tt was about four o’clock in the afternoon when my masterf arrived at 
the edge of the lake, where he no sooner made the concerted signal, than a 
boat was sent to ferry him over. On his landing on the island he went to 
the monastery, where he found the society just sitting down to dinner, at 
which he took his place among them. When they had made a short meal 
and drank their spirits up to a proper pitch, they retired to their respective 
cells to prepare for the solemnity they were going to celebrate. My master 
then clad in a milk white robe of the finest linen, that flowed loosely round 
him, repaired at the tolling of a bell to the chapel, the scene of all their 
mysterious rites, and knocking gently thrice at the door it was opened to 
him to the sound of soft and solemn music. On his entrance he made a 
most profound obeisance, and advancing slowly towards a table that stood 
against the wall at the upper end of the chapel, as soon as he came to the 
rails, by which it was surrounded, he fell upon his knees, and making a 
profession of his principles, nearly in the words, but with the most gross 
perversion of the sense, of the articles of faith of the religion established 
in the country, demanded admission within the rails, the peculiar station 
of the upper order, where the superior and eleven of the fraternity (the 
twelfth place was vacant, and now to be filled up) stood arrayed in the 
habits of those whose names and characters they profaned by their assump- 
tion. When he had finished, another candidate advanced in the like 
manner, and making his profession, also preferred the same claim; as 
there were more who had a right to do, but, discouraged by the superior 
merit of these two, they had declined their pretensions for this time. The 
brotherhood, having heard the competitors with attention, retired to the 
table, and kneeling around it, the superior repeated a prayer in the same 
strain and manner with the profession of the candidates, to the being 
whom they served, to direct their choice to him of the two most worthy of 
their service. The superior then proceeded to take the suffrages of the 
rest, with the mimic solemnity; when my master being found to have the 
majority, his election was exultingly attributed to immediate inspiration, 
and he was accordingly admitted within the rails, where he received the 
name and character which he was to bear in the society, in a manner not 
proper to be described, every, the most sacred, rite and ceremony of religion 
being profaned, all the prayers and hymns of praise appointed for the 
worship of the Deity burlesqued by a perversion to the horrid occasion. In 
this manner the evening was wasted until supper-time, when they sat down 
to a banquet in the chapel, in honour of the occasion, at which nothing 
that the most refined luxury, the most lascivious imagination could suggest 
to kindle loose desire, and provoke and gratify appetite, was wanting, both 
the superiors and inferiors (who were permitted to take their places at the 
lower end of the table, as soon as they had served in the banquet) vying 
with each other in loose songs, and dissertations of such gross lewdness 
and daring impiety, as despair may be supposed to dictate to the damned.” 

* A parody on Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ the blasphemy and obscenity of 
which surpasses all belief. 





+ This was John Wilkes. 
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of the vilest purlieus of St. Giles’s or Ratcliffe Highway could scarcely 
read it at the present day without disgust. What an age must that have 
been in which Churchill dared to publish such a satire as the ‘ Times,’ 
and hold up to certain recognition a nobleman and Minister of State 
as the most hideous of sinners. After making allowance for vast 
exaggeration, and there must have been exaggeration, else were we as 
vile as Rome in her vilest days, it is equally certain there was a 
terrible residue of truth in it, for had it been wholly false, had not its 
accusations been recognized, an insulted nation would have risen en 
masse against the infamous calumniator of its honour. 

But let us say no more upon this unsavoury subject, and return to 
politics. 

Hatred of the Scotch was the then ruling passion of the nation, 
and Churchill hated them with a virulence almost diabolical. Out of 
this hatred came the first and finest of his political satires, ‘The Pro- 
phecy of Famine,’ which appeared at the commencement of 1763. 
The success of this work surpassed even that of the ‘ Rosciad.’ Its 
fierce denunciations and bitter irony found an echo in every English 
heart ; the swarms of Scotch that hovered like locusts about the pre- 
cincts of the Court, hungering for alms and promotion, shrank appalled 
before the severity of the storm, and scarcely dared show their faces 
in public. The national antipathies which produced the satire have 
happily long since sunk into oblivion, and both north and south 
Briton, no longer affected by its virulence and exaggerations, can 
equally admire its genius and power. We can spare room for only 
two short extracts. The first is a des¢ription of Scotland; the 
second is a description of Famine, a personification which is worthy 
of Spenser : 


‘Far as the eye could reach, no tree was seen, 
Earth, clad in russet, scorn’d the lively green: 
The plague of locusts they secure defy, 

For in three hours a grasshopper must die; 

No living thing, whate’er its food, feasts there, 
But the cameleon, who can feast on air. 

No birds, except as birds of passage, flew; 

No bee was known to hum, no dove to coo: 

No streams, as amber smooth, as amber clear, 
Were seen to glide, or heard to warble here: 
Rebellion’s spring, which through the country ran, 
Furnish’d, with bitter draughts, the steady clan: 
No flowers embalm’d the air, but one white rose, 
Which, on the tenth of June, by instinct blows; 
By instinct blows at morn, and when the shades 
Of drizzly eve prevail, by instinct fades. 

One, and but one poor solitary cave, 

Too sparing of her favours, nature gave: 

That one alone (hard tax on Scottish pride!) 
Shelter at once for man and beast supplied. 
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There snares without entangling briars spread, 
And thistles, arm’d against the invader’s head, 
Stood in close ranks, all entrance to oppose; 
Thistles now held more precious than the rose. 

All creatures which, on nature’s earliest plan, 

' Were form’d to loath, and to be loath’d by man; 
= Which owed their birth to nastiness and spite, 

p Deadly to touch, and hateful to the sight; 

i Creatures, which when admitted to the ark 

i Their saviour shunn’d, and rankled in the dark, 
Found place within: marking her noisome road 
With poison’s trail, here crawl’d the bloated toad: 
There webs were spread of more than common size, 
And half-starved spiders prey’d on half-starved flies : 
In quest of food, efts strove in vain to crawl; 
Slugs, pinch’d with hunger, smear’d the slimy wall: 
The cave around with hissing serpents hung; 

And Famine, by her children always known, 

As proud as poor here fix’d her native throne. 
Here, for the sullen sky was overcast, 

And summer shrunk beneath a wintry blast; 

A native blast, which, arm’d with hail and rain, 
Beat unrelenting on the naked swain.” 


. “ From her throne of turf, 
With boils emboss’d, and overgrown with scurf, 
Vile humours which, in life’s corrupted well 
Mix’d at the birth, not abstinence could quell, 
Pale Famine rear’d the head: her eager eyes, 
Where hunger e’en to madness seem’d to rise, 
Speaking aloud her throes and pangs of heart, 
Strain’d to get loose and from their orbs to start: 
Her hollow cheeks were each a deep sunk cell, 
Where wretchedness and horror lov’d to dwell: 
With double rows of useless teeth supplied, 
Her mouth from ear to ear extended wide, 
Which, when for want of food her entrails pined, 
She ope’d, and cursing, swallow’d nought but wind; 
All shrivell’d was her skin; and here and there, 
Making their way by force, her bones lay bare: 
Such filthy sight to hide from human view, 
O’er her foul limbs a tatter’d plaid she threw.” 


“ In the April of 1763 appeared the notorious No. 45 of the ‘ North 
Briton,’ in which Wilkes proceeded to the audacious length of accusing 
the king of having uttered a deliberate falsehood in the address from 
the throne. Warrants were issued for the arrest of both him and 
Churchill. The latter was in the office at the time of Wilkes’s arrest, 
but his person being unknown to the officers, Wilkes had the presence 
of mind to address him as “Mr. Thompson.” He took the hint, and 
got out as fast as he could. 

_ He passed that summer in the country, in company with a young 
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lady named Carr, whom he had induced to leave her father’s house. 
But a fortnight had not elapsed before both parties were struck with 
sincere compunction, and through the mediations of a friend, who com- 
municated to him her sufferings and penitence, the unhappy girl was 
taken back by her father. It is said she would have proved worthy of 
this parental forgiveness, if an elder sister had not, by continued taunts 
and reproaches, rendered her life so miserable that in absolute despair 
she returned to Churchill for protection. From that time until his 
death she lived with him, treated with all honour and consideration, 
and in his will he left her an annuity. There was certainly “a soul of 
good” even in his evil deeds. Another proof of the generosity of his 
disposition is afforded in his conduct at this time to young Lloyd. 
This unfortunate young fellow had thrown up his situation of usher in 
the Westminster School, and devoted himself entirely to literature ; he 
brought out the ‘St. James’s Magazine,’ which was almost entirely 
his own composition, and by which he anticipated making his fortune ; 
but his habits were extravagant, the sale of his periodical limited, and 
after the publication of a couple of volumes his creditors cast him, 
overwhelmed with liabilities, into the Fleet prison. Mindful of the 
kindness he had once received from the father, Churchill hastened to 
the assistance of the son, provided him with a servant, kept him almost 
entirely at his own expense, and busied himself raising subscriptions 
to discharge his debts. Of Churchill’s natural goodness of heart 
Johnstone has given us a touching anecdote, which we will abbreviate 
from the, oft quoted, ‘ Adventures of a Guinea’: 


“ One night when staggering home from a supper he was accosted by a 
female who seemed to have something in her air and manner different to 
her unhappy class. She was about fifteen; her figure was elegant and her 
features regular; but want had sickled o’er their beauty; and all the 
horrors of despair gloomed through the languid smile she forced when she 
addressed him. Looking at her with silent compassion for a few moments 
he gave her a piece of gold and bade her go home. Her surprise and joy 
at such unexpected charity overpowered her. She dropped upon her knees 
in the wet and dirt of the street, and raising her hands towards heaven, 
remained in that posture some moments, unable to give utterance to the 
gratitude that filled her heart. He raised her tenderly, and desired her to 
go with him where he might procure her refreshment, but she told him 
that she hada mother and father, and two infant brothers, perishing from 
‘want, and that she must first supply their necessities. Hearing this he 
went into a tavern, bought wine and food as much as’she could carry, and 
accompanied her to her squalid home in a blind alley. Here he found 
a picture of the most heartrending misery. All that night he sat with 
the poor people, and upon leaving in the morning presented them with ten 
guineas, and departed amidst their blessings.” 


His next poem, published in July, 1763, was the ‘Epistle to 
William Hogarth, a clever satire, but cruel in its unjustifiable harsh- 
ness towards an aged man of genius. It was drawn forth by the 
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caricature likeness in which the painter has handed down the hideous 
squint of Wilkes to all posterity. While the great demagogue was 
being examined at the Court of Common Pleas, for the libellous No. 45, 
the artist was secretly sketching his features from a corner of the 
gallery. Any affront to his dear Wilkes was felt by Churchill with 
double force, and was resented proportionately. But, if ungenerous, 
Churchill could not be unjust, and while ridiculing the artist’s pre- 
tensions to historical compositions, bestowed upon him unalloyed praise 
as a painter of manners. 

Hogarth retaliated by his print of ‘The Bruiser,’ in which he repre- 
sented his assailant as a bear dressed in a parson’s gown, holding a 
pot of porter in his right paw and a club in his left. 

Churchill continued to pour forth his satires with marvellous rapidity. 

The ‘Conference, the ‘ Duellist, and the ‘Ghost,’ followed one 
another in rapid succession. The first, like ‘Night, was a kind of 
apology for his private conduct; the second was occasioned by a duel 
between Wilkes and Mr. Martin, the Secretary for the Treasury, which 
had been brought about by certain “ unparliamentary” expressions 
used by the latter gentleman in the House of Commons; for this 
work, with another poem entitled the ‘Author, he received £450 
from the publishers. What a change since the days of the unprinted 
‘Rosciad!’ The ‘Ghost’ took its name from the celebrated Cock Lane 
hoax ; it is the longest, but by no means the best, of all his works; it 
was written in a desultory vein, and embraced every passing event of 
the day; there are, however, some remarkably fine passages in it, 
such as his picture of Dr. Johnson, under the name of Pomposo. 

His first work in 1764 was ‘Gotham,’ which displays a sustained 
power of imagination and a vein of true poetry not to be found in any 
of his other satires. Cowper speaks of it in one of his letters to Unwin 
(date 1784) as “a noble and beautiful poem,” as “‘a masterly perform- 
ance.” Its subject, a somewhat egotistical one, is the description of 
a Utopian kingdom, of which Churchill himself is supposed to be the 
monarch. It would be difficult to find, within the whole range of 
English poetry, a passage of more fire and power than the following: 


* Let War, with all his needy ruffian band, 

In pomp of horror stalk through Gotham’s land 
Knee-deep in blood; let all her stately towers 
Sink in the dust; that court which now is ours 
Become a den, where beasts may, if they can, 
A lodging find, nor fear rebuke from man; 
Where yellow harvests rise be brambles found; 
Where vines now creep let thistles curse the ground; 
Dry in her thousand valleys be the rills; 
Barren the cattle on her thousand hills; 
Where Power is placed let tigers prowl for prey; 
Where Justice lodges let wild asses bray ; 
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Let cormorants in churches make their nest, 
And on the sails of commerce bitterns rest; 
Be all, though princes in the earth before, 
Her merchants bankrupts, and her marts no more; 
Much rather would I, might the will of Fate 

Give me to choose, see Gotham’s ruined state, 

By ills on ills thus to the earth weigh’d down, 
Than live to see a Stuart wear her crown. 

Let Heaven in vengeance arm all Nature’s host, 
Those servants who their Maker know, who boast 
Obedience as their glory and fulfil, 

Unquestion’d, their great Master’s sacred will; 

Let raging winds root up the boiling deep, 

And, with destruction big, o’er Gotham sweep; 

Let rains rush down, till Faith, with doubtful eye, 
Looks for the sign of mercy in the sky; 

Let Pestilence in all her horrors rise; 

Where’er I turn, let Famine blast my eyes; 

Let the earth yawn, and, ere they’ve time to think, 
In the deep gulf let all my subjects sink 

Before my eyes, whilst on the verge I reel: 
Feeling, but as a monarch ought to feel, 

Not for myself, but them,—I’ll kiss the rod, 

And, having own’d the justice of my God, 

Myself with firmness to the ruin give, 

And die with those for whom I wish to live.” 


‘Gotham’ was followed by the ‘Candidate, the ‘Farewell, and 
the ‘ Times,’ which last it is scarce!y an exageeration to pronounce the 
most outspoken and terrible satire written since Juvenal similarly 
scourged the vices of Rome. His next poem, ‘ Independence,’ was the 
last published during his life. He was now on the very pinnacte of 
fame and fortune, and in tlie enjoyment of every earthly comfor:; an 
elegant home, horses, carriv ges, dogs, all that he could desire, and he 
was the most famous man of the day. But it was the old story, 
behind Fortune lurked the sliadow of death. 

Wilkes, under pretence that the wound he had received in his duel 
with Mr. Martin obliged him to seek change of air, had retired to 
Paris to avoid answering the various charges preferred against him, 
the principal of which was the composition of the before-mentioned 
‘Essay on Woman.’ On the 27th of October, Churchill, who seems to 
have had almost a woman’s tenderness for his friend, started for France 
to visit him. Upon arriving at Boulogne he was seized with a miliary 
fever. Finding himself to be in extreme danger, he desired that he 
should be removed to England; the attempt only hastened his death, 
which took place on the 4th of November, 1764. He was buried in 
Dover churchyard. His epitaph is a line from one of his own poems : 


“ Life to the last enjoy’d, here Churchill lies.” 


Lloyd was sitting at dinner when the sad news of his friend’s death 
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was brought him. “Poor Charles!” he cried, laying down his knife 
and fork; “I shall soon follow him.” That same day he took to 
his bed, from which he never rose again. And Patty, Churchill’s 
favourite sister, who, it is said, was engaged to Lloyd, survived her 
brother and her lover only a few weeks. 

Three years and a half, that was the entire period of his literary 
career! Yet there were indications that he had done his best work, 
and that his vein was nearly exhausted; indeed his subjects were so 
limited that this was almost inevitable. The two unpublished poems 
he left behind, ‘The Journey’ and ‘A Dedication to Dr. Warburton,’ 
are inferior to his other productions. 

“Where is the bold Churchill ?” wrote Garrick from Rome. “ What 
a noble ruin! When he is quite undone you shall send him here, and 
he shall be shown among the great fragments of Roman genius. 
Magnificent in ruin !” 

In pondering over the life of Churchill we are struck by two 
opposing facts—the greatness of his brief celebrity and the little that 
has descended to us of his sayings and doings; there is scarcely an 
anecdote of his wit or conversation, and of his life we have only out- 
lines which can be filled up only by imaginings. Wilkes, the man 
who could so easily have supplied these blanks, neglected the charge 
which his friend had so solemuly bequeathed him upon his death-bed— 
the care of his literary reputation and the collecting and publishing 
his works with all requisite remarks and explanations. Had he pos- 
sessed one spark of honour or common generosity he would have con- 
sidered it a sacred duty to perform this last injunction of a man who 
had been so devoted to him. He wept, wrote lachrymose letters, and a 
Latin inscription on an alabaster funeral urn, which somebody gave him 
in Paris, and stuck it on the top of a Doric column he erected in his 
grounds in the Isle of Wight, and then let the poet’s memory, fouled 
by the dirt which clung to his own reputation, sink into oblivion. 

No man of equal fame was ever so quickly forgotten as Churchill. 
During his brief literary career his fame was prodigious. While 
staying in Paris the son of the Hon. Mr. Churchill was eagerly asked 
by a Frenchman if he were the celebrated poet. “So much the worse 
for you” was the reply, upon receiving a negative answer. At the 
sale of his effects after his death every article fetched an extravagant 
price; a common steel pin he had used was sold for £5, and a pair of 
gilt spurs for £16. And within a few years his works had fallen into 
neglect. Dryden and Pope are still well-read books, but who now 
reads Churchill? Yet even cynical Horace Walpole, who loved not to 
praise any man, and least of all so rude and tempestuous a creature 
as this, wrote soon after his death: 

“Tis but the other day we were transported to hear Churchill rave in 
numbers less chastened than Dryden’s, but still in numbers like Dryden’s.” 
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And the gentle Cowper, with whom he could have nothing in 
common, says : 

“Tt is a great thing to be indeed a poet, and does not happen to more 
than one man in a century. Churchill, the great Churchill, deserved the 


name of poet. I have read him twice, and some of his pieces three times 
over, and the last with more pleasure than the first.” 


He confessedly took Dryden for his model, and although he had not 
the fine polish and terseness of “ glorious ” John, which, however, he 
might have acquired by care and labour, he is quite his equal in fire 
and power, and, with the exception of those two incomparable portraits, 
Zimri and Achitophel, his pictures of Sandwich and Warburton, 
and certain passages in the ‘ Times’ and ‘ Prophecy of Famine,’ rise to 
the supreme heights of the great master. We make no comparison 
with Pope, to whom he bears no more likeness than does the wolf to 
the wasp. 

Perhaps we feel little interest in his satires now because we have 
lost all interest in the men he denounced; they were such “small 
villains and unimportant fools,” as Thackeray says. But above all, his 
advocacy of Wilkes’s cause has blighted his fame. Yet with all his 
shortcomings, with his many dreary passages and monotony of subjects, 
he stands, after Dryden and Pope, the finest satirist in the English 
language, and approaches nearer to the terrible power of Juvenal than 
any other of the moderns. 

And only half a century after his death, he afforded a text for 
Byron to preach upon the evanescence of literary fame : 


“ce 





and do we rip 

The veil of immortality, and crave 

I know not what of honour and of light 
Through unborn ages, to endure this blight 
So soon, and so successless.” 
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How and Chen. 


Tue sea below was laughing 
In ever varying hue; 
The flowers here were quaffing 


Their draught of morning dew. 


The waves are grey and roaring, 
That then were blue and still, 

And winter’s torrents pouring 
Where ran the bubbling rill. 


There is no sun remaining : 
To fiush the deathly snow, 
And the gale’s loud complaining 
Fills all the air with woe. 


In place of winter’s sadness 
Full summer’s joy would reign, 
And flood the world with gladness 


Were we two one again. 


W. HP. 
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A Samous Excommunication. 


TRANSLATED FROM PALMA’s ‘ PERUVIAN TRADITIONS.” 


I. 


TuosE were times of great religious fanaticism when, on behalf of 
His Majesty Philip the Second, Don Andrés Hurtado, first Marquis 
of Cahete and master of the King’s hounds, governed the kingdoms 
of Peru. Not because of the number of religious foundations or the 
sumptuousness of the Christian festivals, nor yet because so many rich 
men left their fortunes to the convents—thereby impoverishing their 
rightful heirs —nor yet, again, because the Conquistadores thought to 
wash their consciences of all crime and filthiness in the hour of death 
by leaving a fine legacy for masses; but rather because the church 
was then in full bloom, and busied itself with everybody and every- 
thing, and in the twinkling of a bed-post could frighten a fellow out 
of his senses by the simple mention of the major excommunication. 

Notwithstanding that the spectacle of putting the church into 
mourning and blowing out her candles was in those days frequent 
and common, yet our ancestors became more and more impressed with 
the awful paraphernalia of excommunication. In others of my tradi- 
tions I have spoken pretty freely of those who fulminate against 
sacrilegious thieves, aud against magistrates, and against justice- 
people who to fuvour a scoundrel have dared to violate the sacreduess 
of the sanctuary itself. But all that was mere fun and naughty 
prattle compared with a fulmination of the first Archbishop of Lima, 
Fray Don Geronimo de Loayza, in the year 1561. It is well known 
that his illustrious lordship was not lacking in the matter of interdicts, 
censures, and other terrific deeds of the same kidney, as is proved by 
what he did before the Inquisition came to set itself up in our corn- 
fields, when Master Loayza burnt as a wizard or a heretic, in due 
pomp, one Matthew Salade, a Frenchman. who lived in a hermitage or 
cave which still exists in the Valley of Maranga. Another proof of 
my assertion is, that he actually threatened with excommunication a 
live Viceroy of Peru. 

It happened thus :— 

When the Viceroy, Don Francisco de Toledo, came from Spain he 
brought with him as domestic chaplain a priest of so much seli- couceit, 
bile, ‘and dixputation, that the Archbishop sought opportunity to put 
him in durauce, commence an action in the ecclesiastical courts, and 
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compel him to return to the mother country. The Viceroy on hearing 
of this uttered an exclamation, and in a burst of pa-sion declared that 
if his chaplain were banished he should not journey alone, but the 
archiepiscopal friar should certainly go with him. The Archbishop came 
to know ali this in a manner that only Archbishops are permitted to 
know; and they say that his excelleucy ‘owered his sails immediately 
upou hearing that the Archbishop hai be!d a meeting of theologians, 
that he carried a corrugated frown, and had given orders for the 
preparation of a particular kind of mourning. The small parson, 
abandoned by his patron the Viceroy, went to Spain like a bale of 
goods, accompanied with a bill of lading. 

But the excommunication which to day occupies my goose quill is 


a capital excommunication, and on that account merits a chapter all 
to itself. 


IT. 


The decade between 1550 and 1550 might have given a name in 


Peru to an age, which, without bashfuluess, we may call the Age of 
Corn, Wine, aud Oil. 


Let us expound : 

Garcilaz», Zarate, Gomara, and many other historians and chroni-- 
clers tell us that it was then that Dona Maria de Escobar, the wife 
of the Conquistador, Diego de Chavez. brought from Spain half a 
bushel of wheat, which she divided into so many parcels of twenty or 
thirty grains among various neighbours. Of the first harvest they 
sent several bushels to Chili and other places in America. 

Almost coincident with the wheat was the introduction of rats, 
brought in a ship which came to Callao through the straits of 
Magellan. The Indians gave to this pest of evil immigrants the name 
of hucuchas, which signifies offspring of the sea. Fortunately a 
Spauiard, one Master Montenegro, bad in 1537 brought with him 
some cata, and it is well enough known that Don Diego de Almagro 
bought one of these for six hundred dollars. The natives not being 
equal to the pis of the Castilian mzz-miz, called the cats 
michitus. 

Aud here, by way of a little further useful information, let us note 
that in the first twenty years of the conquest the lowest price of 
a horse was four thousand dollars; of a cow, three hundred; a 
donkey, five hundred ; two hundred for a pig; one hundred for a goat 
or a sheep; and very capricious were the sums given for a dog. 

In the year 1555, there being so great a scarcity of wine that 
eight gallons were sold for five hundred dollars, Francisco Carabantes 
brought from the Canaries the first shouts of the purple grape 
planted in Peru. 


Unjust humanity! The tipplers who have always a blessing for 
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father Noah, who planted the vine, have not a single word of gratitude 
for Carabantes, the Noah of the New World. 

Having got bread and wine we yet lacked oil. At least, so thought 
Don Antonio Rivera, who, embarking at Seville in 1539 for Peru, 
was careful to take on board with him a hundred slips of the 
olive. 

Rivera was a Spaniard settled in the neighbourhood of Lima, and 
owner of several hundred acres of land in the Huatica valley. He 
likewise had a fortune of not less than two hundred thousand dollars, 
acquired in making his slaves hawk figs, melons, oranges, cucumbers, 
peaches, and other fruits, till then unknown in Peru. The first 
pomegranate, I may remark, produced in Lima was carried in proces- 
sion in the same litter which carried the most Holy Sacrament. 

Unfortunately for Rivera, the passage, full of risks and dangers at 
all times, lasted nine months, and, in spite of all his precautions, he 
found himself on landing with only three slips of any use; the rest 
-were of no other avail than to make a bonfire. 

But he devoted himself earnestly to his three slips, guarding them 
more than he did his sacks of dollars, which, from his avaricious 
character, had the reputation of being as big as the pyramids. In 
order that not even for a moment the precious shoots should be left 
alone, he planted them in a small garden, well walled, and watched 
over by two colossal negroes and a pack of savage hounds. 

Only confide in walls like those of Pekin, in giants like unto 
Polyphemus, and in dogs like Cerberus, and shalt thou not find thyself 
as serene as stewed mushrooms ? 

The delightful saplings had as many lovers as if they had been so 
many pretty girls; and one knows well enough that to a man deep 
in love of his neighbour’s goods, be it one of Eve’s daughters -or any 
thing worthy of trouble, there will be no hindrance which shall not 
be overcome and mastered. 

One morning Don Antonio rose with the dawn. He had not been 
able to close his twinklers through all the blessed night. He had a 
palpitating presentiment of a great disaster. 

After blessing himself and putting on his clogs and cloak, he set 
out for the little garden. His heart nearly leaped out of his mouth 
with the round oath he swore when he exclaimed, 

“By God! They have robbed me !!” 

He fell to the ground in a fit. 

In short, one of the three suckers had gone! 

That day Rivera crippled nearly half the pack of hounds with a 
cudgel, and his whip went mad over the naked shoulders of his poor 
slaves. 

Tired with chastisements and questionings, and finding that his 
sorrows brought him no fruit, he went to the Archbishop, who was a 
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great friend of his, and told him of his grievous misadventure ; by 
the side of which the afflictions of Job were mere fleabites. 

Well, it is no mere tale, readers mine, but an authentic fact that 
followed, and which I am the first to chronicle for you. 

That day the cathedral bells clamoured as they had never clamoured 
before; and at last, after many imposing rites and ceremonies, the 
Lord Archbishop fulminated his excommunication against the thief of 
the sapling. 

But of no avail were these things. 

The scoundrel, my reader perhaps supposes, must have been some 
misbelieving infidel or esprit fort, of the sort that can, in this age of 
gas and steam, be here, there, and everywhere at once. 

He will be greatly mistaken. 

Now, in those days, to be excommunicated weighed many tons on 
the human conscience. 


ITI. 


Years passed away, and the sapling did not re-appear. 

Truth to tell, Rivera, who lacked for nothing—nor for this, had 
the good fortune to see the two olive trees which the thief had left 
giving out suckers, that served both to sell to his neighbours and be- 
stow on his friends. It is even presumed that the famous olive yards 
of Camani—the classical land of olives, and indeed of other things 
which prudence suggests that I should keep silence upon—for I 
care not to rub folk the wrong way, even with bishop’s lawn—had 
for their origin a young sucker of Huatica. 

One day a gentleman presented himself to the Archbishop, who had 
come with letters of introduction from Valparaiso, in a ship which 
anchored off Callao. Under the seal of confession he revealed to his 
Grace that he was the thief of that most celebrated sapling, which, 
with the greatest caution, he had carried to his estate in Chili, where, 
in spite of the excommunication, the tendril became acclimatised, and 
from it had sprung an olive yard of great renown. 

As the matter passed under the seal of confession, I do not consider 
myself authorized to put in type the name of the sinner, who was the 
trunk of a very rich and respectable family in the Republic of Chili. 

All that I may tell thee, O reader! is that the canker of that ex- 
communication wrought a never-ending anguish in our scoundrel. 
His Grace the Archbishop agreed to raise or remove the excommuni- 
cation, but imposed upon the culprit the penance of putting back 
another sapling in the same place and in the same mysterious manner 
as the first had been taken away. 

How did the excommunicated varlet manage it? I am not able to 
say, except this much; that on a certain morning Don Antonio, on 
visiting his little garden, encountered the runaway, and at its foot 
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five bags of dollars, each containing a thousand; and there was also 
a note in which, in the most Christian manner, the writer begged 
grace of Don Antonio, which was at once granted, and with good will, 
seeing there had fallen into his lap, as if from the clouds, so many 
bright and shining coins. 

The hospital of St. Anna, whose fabric had just then been begun 
by the Archbishop, received also the donation of ten thousand dollars 
without a soul knowing—except his illustrious Grace—the name of 
the charitable donor. 

What is positive is that he who gained with swelling increase in 
this busine:s was Don Antonio Rivera. 

Olive suckers in Seville would cost about sixpence a piece. 
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Her Dearest For. 


Cuarter XLII. 


Wira white lips, and in a low, parched voice, Kate read these 
astouishing details to Fanny, who at the same time perused the 
letter over her shoulder. When it was ended, the friends looked at 
each other, and Kate, resting her elbows on the table, covered her 
face with her hands. 

“The murder is out at last,” exclaimed Fanny; “and,” with a 
hearty kiss, “‘ the queen shall have her own again.” 

* Thank Heaven!” cried Kate. ‘“ Mr. Ford is gone. I shall not 
have to prosecute him. How could he have permitted himself to act 
so basely, so treacherously, so fatally for himself! I am very glad he 
has escaped.” 

“Well, soam I; but he deserved to be punished. I wonder what 
will be done next. I wonder if Sir Hugh will dispute your claim. 
But he cannot. I wonder——” 

“ You see,” interrupted Kute, “Tom says, ‘ We are rather stunned 
at present. But Mr. Wall will write to you as soon as he has con- 
sulted counsel, and made up his mind.’ We must just wait—wait 
still, All I hope is, that there will be no bitter, costly lawsuit. But 
how will Hugh Galbraith take it? 1 wonder where he is?” 

“Then he did not leave his address when you parted ?” said Fanny 
demurely. “ You really must forgive him, and make friends, now you 
have beaten him.” 

“You must remember my victory is not an accomplished fact yet. 
But as to Hugh Galbraith, I have forgiven him long ago. Still, he 
has not ceased to trouble me, I fear.” 

“ And, dear Kate, what shall you do? Shall you live in the grand 
Hereford Square house, or 

“Dearest Fan, how far ahead of present probabilities you go. 
There are quantities of things to be done yet.” 

“Tf I were you I should advertise the Berlin Bazaar for sale at 
once ; that would be doing somethin.” 

“Yes. Whatever happens I shall not, of course, stay here when 
you are married. But, Fan,” beginuing to re-read the letter, what 
an extraordinary history this is! With what skill and cunning 
Mr. Ford appears to have laid his plans! He must have thought 
that the secret of his iniquity was buried with the poor scrivener ; and 
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in his turn he thought that in concealing Ford’s name he had kept 
full faith with his employer.” 

They talked far into the night, and then retired to dream, and 
conjecture even in sleep. 

It was long, however, before tired nature’s restorer visited Kate’s 
eyes. Over and over again she pictured Galbraith receiving the 
news that fortune’s brief smile was withdrawn, and replaced by her 
heaviest frown. The stern impartiality with which he would set 
himself to sift the evidence, and, seeing it incontrovertible, the silent 
endurance with which he would submit to his fate. And all the 
time no sympathising friend near to take his hand and say, “ It is hard 
to bear.” 

Her heart throbbed, and the tears welled over on her eyelashes 
with the intensity of the longing she had to be with him, to assure 
him that all should be well, if he would only be reasonable ; to tell 
him that she understood him and felt for him, and would be faithful 
to him. One more crisis was to come, and she knew it would be 
the greatest of her life. He must be told, sooner or later, who she 
really was; and everything depended on how he took that informa- 
tion. 

The succeeding fortnight went by with the strangest mixture of 
flight and dragging. Every day that was unmarked by a letter from 
Tom seemed an age of inaction, and yet at the end of the week it 
seemed but an hour since the first great news of the solving of 
mysteries had arrived. Still no tidings of how Hugh Galbraith had 
borne the bursting of the storm, or if he had even heard of it. 

It was from Lady Styles the first rumour reached Mrs. Temple, 
more than a fortnight after Upton’s visit. 

Her ladyship, contrary to her usual custom, had driven into Pier- 
stoffe before luncheon, in order to take some departing visitor to the 
train. 

“Did not expect to see me at this hour,” she said, waddling in 
with her usual vivacity. ‘“ Do you know, I think it is very foolish to 
come out as late as we all do in winter; but it can’t be helped. My 
coachman would give me notice if I took him out every day at eleven, 
and James would rebel. Yet in November it is almost dark before 
one can order the carriage round. And how are you, Mrs. Temple? 
I cannot say you are looking very bright. Any news of your 
purse? ” 

“* None, I am sorry to say, Lady Styles.” 

“Sorry to hear it. I don’t think I haye seen you since Colonel 
Upton paid you a visit. By-the-way, it’s a mistake your not keeping 
gentlemen’s gloves. Lots of the men staying at Weston and other 
places would make quite a lounge here, and buy heaps 
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become, Lady Styles,” returned its mistress. “It is a lady’s shop 
par excellence.” 

*‘T am sure you are the most prudent young woman in the world ; 
still I am certain a mixed multitude pays. Do you know, I do not 
think I should make a bad woman of business myself.” 

“Far from it, Lady Styles.” 

“Well, I want two pairs of black gloves stitched with red. Have 
you any at two-and-ninepence? No? Really, Mrs. Temple, your 
prices are extravagant ; a Bond Street standard for Pierstoffe won’t 
do, I assure you. Well, have you any dark violet at three-and-six- 
pence ?” 

Mrs. Temple could accommodate her ladyship; and while she was. 
undoing the parcels and turning a whole boxful over to select a thin, 
elastic kid, she chattered on. 

‘‘ Well, is there no news stirring? Have you seen Slade lately ? 
No! I am surprised at a bright, intelligent woman living shut up 
like a mummy in this old house, never hearing anything or seeing 
any one. By-the-way, that reminds me. I had a letter from Colonel 
Upton this morning: do you know, he was quite struck with you. I 
can’t tell you all the pretty things he said; and envied Sir Hugh 
Galbraith having been your inmate, and declared, with his usual 
impudence, that had he been in Galbraith’s place he would have seen 
a great deal more of you.” 

“T do not think he would,” said Mrs. Temple demurely. 

“So I told him. But in his letter this morning he says he had just 
seen Galbraith, who has been called up to town in consequence of 
some move of the enemy—that is, Travers’s widow. She is making a 
stir about the will. I suppose it will end in smoke; but it is curious 
that the day I took the trouble of going up te see Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith, when he received me so coolly, I suggested to him that he had 
not heard the last of her yet. Of course he pooh-pooh’d my sug- 
gestion ; but it was curious, wasn’t it ?” 

“TJ think this pair will suit you, Lady Styles,” said Mrs. Temple, 
anxious to draw her away from this agitating topic. 

“ Well, they look very nice! May I try them on ?” 

“Tt is against shop rules,” returned Mrs. Temple smiling. “But 
you may.” 

This little concession charmed her ladyship, who was further 
gratified by finding they fitted admirably, and, after a little more talk, 
she rose to depart. 

“ And how is your agreeable friend, the traveller ?” 

“Who ?” asked Kate, considerably puzzled. 

“Oh, you know who I mean! The young man I had tea with. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Yes, yes, I remember. He is quite well, thank you !” 
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“Do you know, I met a man in town last spring so wonderfully 
like him. I was quite startled for 2 moment! It was at Lady 
Lorrimer’s, one of Sir Hugh Galbraith’s sisters. She is a blue and a 
politician, and has artists and editors, and a perfect olla podrida at 
her house. Just as I went into the refreshment-room I saw a gentle- 
man handing a cup of tea to a very pretty woman, and he was so like 
your young man that I nearly cried out ‘ Shrimps!” 

“ Very extraordinary,” returned Kate laughing, “ but he is Fanny’s 
young man, not mine.” 

“Oh, indeed !” cried Lady Styles, with a twinkle of delight in her 
good-humoured black, beady eyes. “I always guessed he was after 
one or other of you. And so he is her young man,” reseating herself. 
“ Now tell me all about it.” 

Kate, bitterly repenting her unguarded admission, had hard work 
to ward off her ladyship’s very leading questions, and after a desperate 
encounter of wits, had at last the satisfaction of seeing her tormentor 
depart. 


In the meantime Mr. Wall and Tom were working hard in London. 
The revelations of Trapes rendered criminal proceedings against Poole 
unnecessary, although he was called upon to explain how his name 
came to be appended to a will executed when it was incontrovertibly 
proved that he was sixty or seventy miles away. He was greatly 
astonished at the circumstances revealed to him, but adhered steadily 
to his statement, that late in February or early in March, previous to 
Mr. Travers’s death, he had been called in to the private office to 
witness, together with Gregory, what he understood to be Mrs. 
Travers’s will written out by the latter. 

He acknowledged that, about a week or ten days after, he had had 
“sick leave,” which he had employed in attending the Reepham 
Steeplechase in company with Trapes; but he felt quite sure the 
signature shown him was his own writing. After meditating on it for 
a moment or two, he suddenly struck his hand on the table and ex- 
claimed, “ I remember now!—between three and four months after Mr. 
Travers’s death, I was very hard up, and one day Ford noticed I was 
looking uncommon bad. As he spoke in an unusually kind, friendly 
way, I took heart, and asked him for a small loan. He said he could 
not oblige me then, but that if 1 would come over to his place and 
take a bit of dinner he would. So I went. We had a very good 
feed. Then he lent me two-ten, and talked to me like a father, till he 
brought the tears into my eyes. Then he said he was making a little 
settlement on a sister of his, and asked me to be good enough to 
witness his signature. Of course I agreed, and he went over to 
another table and wrote something, and then he brought a parchment, 
all doubled up, and says he, ‘ Put your name there.’ ‘All right, says 
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I, ‘only I did not really see you write yours.’ ‘ Never mind,’ said he, 
with a pleasant laugh, ‘I am sure you heard it, for I never had such a 
scratchy pen.’ I was ashamed to say any more, so I just wrote my 
name, though I did not exactly see where he had put his. I wonder 
if he really had any hand in this! But he was done out of money by it 
himself, wasn’t he ?” 

Poole had been kept carefully in the dark as to the suspicions, or 
rather certainties, concerning Ford, and this fresh instance of the 
morbid cunning displayed by the late manager struck Mr. Wall and 
‘Tom, who were both present at the examination of the signatures by 
Poole, as confirmatory of the deep-laid and carefully worked-out 
scheme by which he had endeavoured to draw Kate into his power, 
and singularly illustrative of the keen foresight on all sides save the 
one where strong passion and unchecked desire had blinded his judg- 
ment and blunted his moral sense. 

His whole plot rested its chance of success on the strength of Kate’s 
dislike to Sir Hugh Galbraith overcoming her sense of right. Had 
he been able to view these forces with sight undistorted by exag- 
gerated vanity and enormous selfishness, he would not have embarked 
in so disastrous a crime. Once launched in it self-preservation 
compelled him to persevere. 

“What an awful life that fellow must have led for more than 
two years!” exclaimed Tom to Mr. Wall, who was making a note of 
Poole’s observations. ‘I imagine he has had his share of punish- 
ment.” 

“Tt is very much to be regretted he has eseaped the hands of 
justice,” returned Mr. Wall sternly, “and I trust he may be caught 
yet. I have seldom heard of a greater villain. Just look at the con- 
fusion he has created! First, poor Mrs. Travers suffers, and then Sir 
Hugh Galbraith! Finally, Mr. Travers’s intentions are frustrated, for 
there can be no question that at the end of February 18— he 
executed a will, which will this absconding forger has destroyed. So 
we are compelled to fall back upon the first will, which Mrs. Travers 
originally proved. I must say that, althongh I am heartily glad Mrs. 
Travers is righted, I cannot help feeling for Sir Hugh Gulbraith, 
He has laid out a good deal of money, too, in the purchase of pro- 


_perty, Iam told. Mrs. Travers can force him to repay all that, you 


know.” 

“ Mrs, Travers will do nothing harsh or unjust,” cried Tom; “ but 
I agree with you it is much to be regretted the second will is lost. It 
is unpossible even to guess at the true intentions of the testator. 
What course do you propose to take now ?” 

This was fully discussed, and with the advice of counsel it was 
decided to lay a statement of the whole matter, with Trapes’s con- 
fession, duly embodied_in an affidavit, and the circumstances detailed by 
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Poole and Captain Gregory, before Sir Hugh Galbraith’s solicitor, who 
quickly summoned his client from the congenial retirement of the 
family den. Here Galbraith had lived not unhappily since his last 
interview and rejection by Mrs. Temple. Something he could not 
define in her voice—her look—her soft, hesitating manner, gave him 
hope. ‘There might be some difficulties connected with her past 
which she could not at once remove, but nothing that he would 
shrink from associating with the name of wife. He had her word 
for that, and it was enough. In another month or six weeks he 
would visit Pierstoffe again, or write and ask leave to do so. All 
hesitation and doubt had long since been exorcised by “the sweetness 
and light” of as honest a love as ever warmed man’s heart. 

Near Kate life was a fresher, fairer thing than he ever thought it 
could be. To be understood—to be loved—to have the brighter, richer 
tints of his soul, which had so long been dulled by the mists and 
miasmas of every-day commonplace association with men who aspired 
not, nor knew, nor sought knowledge,—to feel them glowing forth once 
more, retouched by the penetrating nobility of a nature in many 
things weaker, but also in many loftier, than his own, all this was 
a vision of paradise. What a terrible awakening awaited him when 
he reached London! His dreams were even more substantial than the 
reality he had tasted. 

At first he was very little moved; but as one overwhelming proof 
after another was laid before him, he could no longer refuse acquies- 
cence in his lawyer’s conviction, that the will which had constituted 
him his cousin’s heir was a clever forgery. 


Having admitted this, he demanded a day’s reflection. It was 
spent in a brave, silent facing of his position on every side, and a 
careful, deliberate decision on his own future plans. 

When Galbraith reappeared at Mr. Payne's office, he looked con- 
siderably older and sterner, but it was with perfect compo-ure and 
apparent sang-froid that he gave them directions to communicate to 
Mrs. Travers’s solicitor his complete conviction ot the justice of her 
claims, and the means by which he proposed to refund the money he 
had withdrawn from her estate. 


While these events were occurring in London, Kate, finding herself 
too much over-wrought by the strain of constant anxiety and cor- 
respondence with Tom and Mr. Wall, to give due attention to her 
business,—F anny, too, being quite distracted from her usual routine,— 
it suggested itself to her mind one morning, while lying wakefully 
watching for the dawn, that she would ask Mr. Turner for the “ loan ” 
of one of his young ladies to attend to the shop. It was more than 
she could bear at such a time to be hunting for subtile shades of 
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Berlin wool, when her heart was beating with a variety of emotions, 
hopes, and fears, inextricably mixed together, so that every hope was 
largely streaked with fear, and every fear with hope. 

Fanny, who was in a most restless, nervous mood, highly approving 
this project, Mrs. Temple started immediately after their early dinner 
to call on the proprietor of the chief shop, glad to be out in the air 
and doing anything. “ 

She was most politely received by Turner, senior, who heard her 
proposition favourably and affably. In fact, in the dead season, he 
was not sorry to get rid of an extra shopwoman. 

He rubbed his hands over each other, in the “ Do-you-require-any- 
other-article, madam,” style, and said blandly that he was always 
happy to oblige a neighbour; that there was Miss Newman or 
Miss Finch, both very clever, industrious young ladies, with a good 
idea of business, and she could arrange with cither herself. 

Mrs. Temple thanked him, and was about to request an interview 
with one or other, when, with a portentous hem! Mr. Turner pro- 
ceeded to inquire if she had any idea of giving up business, or if it 
was only temporary pressure that made her seek extra assistance. 
Mrs. Temple answered candidly that circumstances would probably 
render business no longer necessary to her, and that the Berlin Bazaar 
would soon be in the market. 

“Then, ma’am,” said Turner solemnly, “as a neighbour that has 
always been on the best of terms, may I be so bold as to ask for the 
first refusal ?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Turner,” she replied smiling ; “ you are at liberty 
to make me an offer whenever you like.” 

He, still solemnly, replied he would take a few days to consider, 
and then proceeded to summon Miss Finch, with whom Kate soon 
agreed, arranging, to her great satisfaction, that the young lady was 
to sleep at her old quarters, but to come to breakfast at the Berlin 
Bazaar each morning. 

“T think, Fan, I shall get rid of the {business without the trouble 
and delay of advertising,” said Kate, after narrating her interview with 
Mr. Turner; “and this poor girl seems very good-humoured and 
inoffensive—you must go in and assist her sometimes.” « 

“Of course I will, dear. But, oh! I do feel in such an extraor- 
dinary state! very ring of the bell makes me expect Sir Hugh, or 
news that Ford’s body has been found! or that Sir Hugh has shot 
Tom, or Trapes has committed suicide! It will be such a relief when 
everything is really settled, and we have left Pierstoffe.” 

“Tt will,” said Mrs. Temple slowly, while she took off her bonnet ; 
“but, Fanny, I shall always have a regard for Pierstoffe. It was here 
I found I could ‘learn and labour’ to get my own living, and alto- 
gether I am not sure I shall quit Pierstoffe with dry eyes.” 

VOL, XLVI. ; 20 
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“Ah,” said Fanny, with a supremely knowing look, “I can under- 
stand your having more tender reminiscences of Pierstoffe than I have, 
but I will say no more. Goodness gracious!” interrupting herself. 
“ What a violent ring! Mills!—don’t you hear, Mills?” and Fanny 
started up with her hand on her heart. 

“Law, Miss Fanny, it’s only the post; you need not be in such 
a taking. There! two for the mistress, and one for you.” 

“One is a circular,” said Kate, taking hers. “But who is this 
from ?” 

“Just open it and see,” cried Fanny, who had pounced upon her 
own letter, which bore Tom’s well-known superscription. ‘There is 
nothing particular in it,’ she continued, glancing at its contents. 
“No further news from Messrs. Payne. Sir Hugh is in town—he 
supposes in consultation with them, and Mr. Wall will let you know 
anything fresh. Now, who is your correspondent ?” 

“ Colonel Upton !” cried Kate, turning to the signature at the end 
of her letter. 

“ How extraordinary! What does he say ?” 

“* Dear Madam,’” read Kate, “ ‘since I had the pleasure of seeing 
you, some circumstances connected with my relative, the late John 
Aylmer, have come to my knowledge, which make me especially 
anxious for any information that you can give me respecting the 
prayer-book which so stirred my curiosity. I trust I am not indis- 
creet in troubling you. Should you be inclined to gratify me, I shall 
be entirely guided by your wishes in making your solution of the 
mystery public or nop——’ 

“ T wonder what he can have heard ?” said Kate thoughtfully. “ At 
any rate, Fan, there is no longer any need for concealment. I 
shall just tell him the fact that his relative, John Aylmer, was my 
father. I wonder if Lady Styles will still continue to patronise the 
Bazaar when the news penetrates to her ears? Perhaps she will be 
disgusted !” 

“Not she,” cried Fanny. ‘She will be far too much delighted 
with such a nine days’ wonder. Tell me, Kate, did you know all along 
that she was your great-aunt ?” 

“No, Fanny ; not until Colonel Upton’s visit.” 

“ And how could you hold your tongue about it !” 


The next day but one brought a long letter from Mr. Wall, an- 
nouncing that Sir Hugh Galbraith had resolved not to make any 
attempt to uphold the will which had been proved in so extraordinary 
a manner to be false. His solicitors, on his part, expressed extreme 
regret that he should, under an erroneous impression regarding his 
rights, have alienated so large a sum from Mrs. Travers’s property. 
To refund this was quite out of Sir Hugh Galbraith’s power. All he 
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could propose was to give her a mortgage, being a first charge upon 
property still remaining to him, and pay five per cent. interest. He 
also proposed to create a sort of sinking fund by quarterly payments 
into the hands of trustees in order to liquidate the debt. 

Various other details of business were dealt with, the letter con- 
cluding thus: “No traces of the missing Ford have as yet been dis- 
covered, nor do I think will be. Being amply supplied with funds of 
the least traceable description he is probably in the New World by 
this. I shall be glad to know what your plans are. If I might make 
a suggestion, I should say that your presence in town would be 
desirable. 

“ Are you in want of cash? If so, pray let me know how much 
you require, and I will forward a cheque by return. 

“T am yours, &c., &e.” 

“ Ah!” said Kate with a sigh and a smile. “Have the old times 
come back; the quiet, stagnant old times, when I never had even 
the excitement of a want? But no, the game is not played out 
yet !” 

She immediately replied to the lawyer’s letter, entreating him to 
make Sir Hugh Galbraith understand that she particularly wished 
him to consider the ten thousand he had appropriated his share of the 
property, for she felt convinced that had the will for which the forged 
one was substituted been discovered, a larger portion would have been 
his. She pressed Mr. Wall to lose no time in making this proposi- 
tion, and to let her know the result. She declined his offer of funds 
with thanks, assuring him that her shop had answered extremely well. 
Finally, she promised_to come up to town as soon as she could arrange 
matters at Pierstoffe. 

Now that she was free, she felt an extraordinary reluctance to 
move—why, she scarcely acknowledged to herself. But the real 
magnet which attracted |her to her humble home was a vague but 
instinctive feeling that Galbraith would come to seek her there—that 
in the wilderness of London they might miss each other, and that 
now nothing was to be risked, for the happiness of both was balancing 
on a mere thread of possibility. 

“Yet I must go soon—I cannot stay on; and Fanny is visibly 
vibrating to the points of her toes in her eagerness to take flight !” 


Cuaprer XLII. 


Tue day after Kate had despatched her reply to Mr. Wall’s letter she 

was somewhat surprised by receiving an offer from the prosperous 

Turner for “ the good-will, stock-in-trade, furniture, and fixtures” of 

the modest little establishment, she having only informed him of her 

intention to part with it a few days before. The sum he proposed was 
202 
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sufficient to reimburse her for any outlay she had made, and leave a 
small—a very small margin of profit. 

It was enough, however, to satisfy the proprietress, who, sincerely 
glad to have the whole concern thus taken off her hands at once, only 
waited till the next morning to write, accepting Mr. Turner’s offer, lest 
@ more immediate reply should seem too hasty. 

“ Really,” exclaimed Fanny, “nothing could happen more fortu- 
nately. We shall only have to pack up our clothes, and leave every- 
thing as it stands. When shall you go ?—because if you will make up 
your mind, I had better write to Tom to take lodgings for us. Oh,” 
with a little ecstatic jump, and clapping her hands together, “ how 
delightful it will be in London once more !—to go to the theatres !— 
and have Tom coming in to late dinner.” 

“T imagine you will soon have the privilege of choosing Tom’s 
dinners for him ; and I only hope you may be wisely directed in the 
choice, for I am convinced a great deal depends on how you feed a 
man,” said Kate, oracularly. ‘ And now run away, like a dear. I 
must look at my inventories, for of course Mr. Turner’s offer is subject 
to a proviso that the furniture is in fairly good order; and I want to 
write to Tom besides.” 

“T am sure you could write in your sleep; the pen is never out of 
your hand. You are looking quite ill, more as if you had lost a 
fortune than gained one! Was there any bad news in Tom’s letter 
this morning? I think you have seemed miserable since you read 
it.” 

“Yes, there was something in it that distressed me; but I cannot 
say anything more now, dear. I shall try and think what is best to 
be done; and do you go and help Miss Finch in the shop. Itisa 
fine afternoon, and the people will be coming out and znto the Berlin 
Bazaar, I hope.” 

When Fanny left her, Kate sat quite still in a low chair near the 
window, gazing out upon the sea without being aware of what she 
saw. 

For greater quiet and seclusion she had settled herself and her 
writing materials in the upper sitting-room, which had been Gal- 
braith’s. The table had been placed nearer the window that she 
might have the light as long as a November day would allow, but the 
sofa was still where it had been the day she had first spoken to him. 
She could still in fancy see him extended on it; still see the look of 
profound astonishment in his eyes, which, in spite of their light colour, 
were so stern and sombre, when he turned at the sound of her voice. 
Was that day to prove fortunate or unfortunate to them both? Hugh 
Galbraith was specially in her thoughts, because of the concluding 
paragraph of Tom’s letter. 

“ Johnston, formerly our correspondent in India, has just come in ; 
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he says he met Galbraith yesterday, who informed him he had nearly 
arranged an exchange into the —th (a regiment which sailed for 
India last autumn), as his old corps, the —th Dragoons, was on its 
way back, and he did not wish to remain in England. I do not know 
how far this may interest you, but I think it right you should be 
told.” 

She had not said anything of this to Fanny ; but the words had 
stamped themselves on her brain. Wherever she turned, the words, 
“ Hugh Galbraith is going away out of my reach. I shall never see 
him again,” seemed to blaze before her. How could she prevent it? 
How could she draw him to her? What right had she to address the 
man she had twice rejected, and yet she could not bring herself to 
resign? Perhaps all his trouble—the crushing reverse of his fortune 
—had driven her from his mind! to so many men, women are but 
the playthings of their hours of ease ; and if she made any attempt to 
recall herself to him, might he not consider her importunate? Still 
she felt she ought—she must—make some effort to communicate with 
him. She might write and ask if he still wished to know the story of 
her previous life; or she might send a formal request for a personal 
interview, as Mrs. Travers. How she wished some one would tell him 
her story for her! 

“ Thinking will do no good,” she said to herself, rising and moving 
towards the fire, which burned brightly, thanks to Fanny’s parting 
attentions, and she knelt before it to warm her chill hands, “I 
shall just write to Tom, and enclose a little note to Sir Hugh, ask- 
ing if he is still curious to learn my history. Tom will find out 
where he is. . Yes” (standing up and gazing in the glass), “I do look 
ill.” 

A pale, sad, sweet face was reflected, only the lips richly red, with 
a slight shade as of fatigue beneath the large yearning eyes; the 
slender pliant figure, in its winter garb of thick, dark woollen stuff, 
looked a trifle less round than when she first stood before Galbraith. 
“ However,” she thought, “the anxiety and uncertainty cannot last. 
I will take courage and write.” 

She went quickly to the table, and set forth her writing materials, 
then, seating herself, traced quickly the words, “ Dear Tom ” There 
she stopped, and the succeeding sentence was never written, for Mills 
came in, with an unusually benign expression on her face. In her 
hand she held a card ; and as she gave it to her mistress, she said, “ He 
wants to know if you will see him. 

Kate turned faint and dizzy as she saw the card bore the name of 
“Sir Hugh Galbraith.” 

“Yes, yes, I will see him!” She went instinctively to stand by the 
fireplace, as furthest from the light, and strove to be composed, or to 
seem composed, though she trembled all over. 
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It seemed at once a long stretch of time, and yet but a second, 
before the door opened to admit Galbraith. He advanced and took the 
hand she held out, both remaining face to face and silent for a 
moment. Then she saw how gaunt and haggard and worn he 
looked ; what deep gloom was in his eyes; what hard lines about his. 
mouth. 

“T hope you are not displeased at my coming here, Mrs. Temple,” 
he said ; and she fancied a touch of melancholy softened the harshness 
of his voice. “ But you must forgive me; I could not leave England 
without seeing you.” 

“Leave England!” she echoed, sitting down on the sofa because 
she felt unable to stand. 

“Yes,” returned Galbraith, walking slowly to the window, and then 
back again to the fire, where he leant against the mantelpiece oppo- 
site, looking intently at her, while she, in the great, the terrible 
strain of the moment, was unconscious how her own eyes were fully 
uplifted to his. 

“Are you all right?” he continued tenderly. ‘ You look pale, 
disturbed, as if something had gone wrong.” 

“Oh, yes, 1 am well enough. But tell me, why—why are yon 
leaving England ?” 

“Tt is rather a long story,” resumed Galbraith ; “but considering 
how we parted last, and the sort of promise you made me, I thought 
it due to you to explain how matters are; besides” (a short quick 
sigh), “I wanted to look upon your face once more” (another pause, 
which Kate felt quite unable to break, and he moved restlessly away to. 
the window and back). “Since I saw you last,” he resumed, speaking 
quicker than usual, “I am sorry to say I have come to grief. You 
remember my telling you how I inherited a fortune from a relation 
who cut out his widow ?” 

“T do,” in a very low voice. 

“Well, the widow has come to the front, and proved the will to be 
a forgery.” 

‘* Has she really proved it ?” 

“Yes, there cannot be a doubt in any sane mind on the subject. 
There is nothing for it but to give up the fortune I had a short spell 
of. So I am going back to my profession as my only outlook now. 
There would be nothing in that alone I couldn’t stand very well; but 
you see I took ten thousand pounds of this woman’s money and used, 
it; and I could as soon pay the national debt! It is this that. 
hangs like a cursed millstone round my neck; and I shall be poorer 
than ever with a lifelong effort to pay it off.” 

“Surely she will not exact it,” murmured Kate. 

“T only know I am determined to pay,” he returned. “ButI did 
not come here to drivel about my troubles and distress you. I only 
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want to show you my imperative reason for going on foreign service 
—to explain to you, that having no longer home or fortune or position 
to offer you, I must not press for the explanation you once promised 
me.” He leant against the mantelshelf, and covered his eyes with his 
hand for a moment. “ What was once a bitter grief is something of 
a consolation now, for I should not like you to feel what I do; but I 
shall battle through, I suppose, Mrs. Temple,” seeing her press her 
handkerchief to her eyes. “A new life and hard work will help to 
wear out both myself and my trouble. You will give me your hand” 
—taking it—“ and bid me God speed, will you not?” 

He sat down beside her as he spoke, trying to look into her face, 
which was half averted. 

She did not reply. Her heart was beating to suffocation ; she was 
trembling in every limb. 

“Speak to me,” repeated Galbraith, making a movement to relin- 
quish her hand; but, to his infinite surprise, her soft white fingers 
closed over his; it was drawn close to her; and, before he could find 
any word to express the mingling of pain and pleasure and wild 
emotion her movement excited, with a gesture full of grace and shy 
tenderness she laid her cheek upon it. 

“God of Heaven!” exclaimed Galbraith, pressing close to her, “is 
it possible that my dim instinct did not deceive me ?—that you care 
for me—love me?” 

“ Before you ask me any question, Hugh,” said Kate, finding voice 
and courage, letting his hand go, and starting to her feet—* before 
you ask a single question, hear my story, then——” 

*‘ Ay, I will listen to what you like; but first, one moment of 
Paradise before I go out into the dark,” cried Galbraith, rising 
also. 

He caught her hands in his, drawing her to him gently, yet with 
a force she could not resist. He raised them to his neck, and, clasp- 
ing his arms round her, laid his lips on hers as if he were athirst for 
life and had found its well-spring. 

“ Now tell me everything,” he said, his voice husky with passionate 
delight—“ here—in my arms. I will not—cannot let you go!” 

“ You must—you will,” said Kate, half frightened at this outbreak. 
“Listen, then. My name is not Temple! I am Catherine Travers. 
I am your cousin’s widow. I am the woman you despised so much, 
and you—you are my dearest foe!” The last words sounded like a 
caress. 

“What!” said Galbraith in great astonishment, and holding her 
from him to gather her meaning in her face as well as from her 
words. “You Travers’s widow? How did you come here? Why 
did you not tell me at once? And—but I see it all. And Mr. Tom 
—your man of business—is that newspaper fellow, Reed ?” 
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“He is. ‘There, you must let me go, Sir Hugh. That is my 
story.” She drew herself away from him and stood near the table 
with downcast eyes, and an air half proud yet shy, one hand upon her 
heart, which throbbed almost visibly. ‘“ Perhaps I ought to have told 
you at once, but we seemed to drift into a sort of acquaintance which 
made explanation so awkward. And then I never thought we should 
meet any more; and I enjoyed making you feel I was a gentlewoman. 
But when I found that you cared so much for me, I was afraid you would 
go back to your feelings of contempt again if you knew who I really 
was. And I was so anxious to prove that my poor husband loved 
and trusted me to the end, that I was resolved nothing should turn 
me from my purpose of proving that dreadful will a forgery. And 
now, you will not go away ?—you will forgive my half-involuntary 
imposition? Ah, Hugh! it went to my heart to hurt you—to rob 
you! You will take back your own?” 

“Tt is the most extraordinary story I have ever heard,” said Gal- 
braith, still bewildered ; ‘‘ yet now that I know it, I seem to have 
been a blockhead not to know who you were. Forgive you! I do 
not see that I have much to forgive, though I have had some hours of 
torture lately. But tell me, do you love me—really, earnestly ? Are 
you willing to give me your life ?” 

And Kate, with grave eyes, but a tender smile on her trembling 
lips, said, “ I am, Hugh.” 


The night had closed in, and still the lovers sat in earnest talk by 
the firelight. Their explanations were full, outspoken, unchecked by 
a shadow of reserve. ‘There are moments of rapture—diapasons of 
delight—which from their nature cannot last, but leave a blessing 
behind them: this was one. . 

“And I suppose, then, you agree with me, that there is now no 
necessity for your going on foreign service?” said Kate with an arch 
smile, when they had fully discussed all points. 

“Well, no. I suppose we can manage a fair division of the pro- 
perty. Though I warn you, you might find a far more brilliant 
marriage than with a poor baronet—your debtor too, by Jove!” 

“But if I happen to fancy ‘a penniless lad wi’ a lang pedigree,’” 
said Kate, abandoning her hand to his caresses. 

“ How did that fellow Trapes manage to warn Ford ?” 

“Oh, he did not warn Ford.” 

“Then who did?” 

“J, myself. Ido not know what you will think of it, Hugh, but 
the night that Trapes made a sort of half confession here, I was so 
convinced Mr. Ford was implicated in the plot, that I wrote him a 
little line, saying that Trapes was in communication with me 
respecting the will, and that no decided step could be taken for a 
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week, adding that my writing to him was a profound secret; then I 
suppose he ran away.” 

“ And so you let the villain off! Well, I think you might have 
asked Reed’s advice. It is too bad he should escape.” 

“Still, I do not think having to punish him would have added to 
my happiness—our happiness. I am glad he is out of the way; and, 
I imagine, so are you.” 

“You are a sage as well as a witch! By Heaven, I can scarcely 
yet believe you are my béte noi, Travers’s widow—the embodiment of 
all I most detested. And this is the reason why you looked at me so 
murderously the first time I saw, you in this blessed room?” 

“Yes, I was very angry against you; which you cannot wonder 
at. Consider that, not ten months before, I had heard you tell 
Colonel Upton Mr. Travers might have been satisfied to take me for a 
companion on cheaper terms. Do you remember ?” 

“How do you know this? Where did I say it?” 

“Tn Hampton Court Palace Gardens. You were talking to Colonel 
Upton under a large yew-tree. I was at the other side, and then and 
there devoted you to the powers that punish.” 

“Yes; but how in Heaven’s name was I to imagine you the sort of 
woman you are—a rara avis in any station.” 

“ But remember, Hugh, I am no aristocrat. My father was, poor 
fellow, what is called an officer and a gentleman; my dear—my 
dearest mother, was the daughter of a shopkeeper.” 

“T don’t care a rap, Kate, who you are, so long as Pos 

“T beg a thousand pardons,’ said Fanny, pushing the door open 
slowly and. prudently, “but it is six o'clock. Miss Finch is gone, and 
if Sir Hugh and yourself have not quite cut each other’s throats, why, 
tea is ready.” 

“Fanny! you dear little soul,” cried Galbraith, starting up 
joyously, “I have such wonderful news to tell that you must give me 
a kiss !” 

“ Wonderful news—no news to me, Sir Hugh. I know what it is; 
but there, I will give you a kiss of peace and congratulation. You 
and Kate have been made more than friends! I always knew you 
would.” 





A few lines from Tom to Fanny, received that evening, announced 
his intention of running down the next day to talk matters over and 
make certain arrangements which, in his opinion, had been delayed 
too long. 

“Will you not stay and see our good friend and prime minister ?” 
said Kate to Galbraith. “I want you to know and value him.” 

“Thad no intention of returning to town till Monday,” replied 
Galbraith. “A letter to the army agent will do as well as a visit, 
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and I think the redoubted Tom will back me up as to the arrange- 
ments J want to make.” 

So it happened that the next day a very happy parti ‘carré sat 
down to high tea in Mrs. Travers’s (the name of Temple was now 
discarded) pretty drawing-room; four happier hearts could not be 
found; “quips and cranks and wreathed smiles” flew from lip to lip, 
mellowed by a real lovingkindness for each other. Galbraith con- 
fessed in his heart that, although a newspaper fellow, and a bit of a 
radical, Tom Reed was a gentleman and an acquisition; while Tom’s 
delight at the solution of all difficulties, and the righting of all injustice, 
by the prospective union of Kate and her “foe,” was sincere and 
heartfelt. 

Kate had begun to dispense that crucial test of a tea-maker, the 
second cup, when a long, loud, irregular rapping at the front door 
caused her to pause in her operations. 

“Who can it be?” cried Mrs. Travers. 

“Oh, I do not care,” said Fanny. “We are no longer two ‘lone 
lorn’ females! With Tom and Sir Hugh here, I am as bold as a lion.” 

They were silent for a moment, and then Mills opened the door. 
“Tf you please, mum, here’s my Lady Styles wants to speak to you, 
right or wrong.” 

“Oh, have her in!” cried Galbraith. “The sooner everything is 
known the better ; and she is a first-rate circulating medium.” 

But her ladyship waited no permission. Galbraith’s words were 
hardly uttered before she was upon them. 

“My dear Mrs. Temple! you really must excuse my coming in; 
but I must see you about an extraordinary” stopping short, as 
she crossed the threshold and recognised the group before her. “The 
young traveller, I protest! and Sir Hugh Galbraith—I really am 
surprised. Perhaps I am in the way; but, my dear creature, I have 
such an extraordinary letter from Upton! I only found it when I 
came in from calling at the vicarage to-day; and late as it was, I 
ordered the carriage and came straight away to speak to you.” ‘To 
the general company: “ Pray don’t let me keep you standing. I dare- 
say you know what I mean, my dear Mrs. Temple; would you rather 
come and speak to me in another room, or the shop ?” 

“No, Lady Styles,” replied Kate with a smile and a blush; “we 
are all true friends here; we have no secrets.” 

“Very nice indeed!” cried her ladyship, with a stare of undisguised 
astonishment at Galbraith. Well, then, Upton tells me you are the 
daughter of my nephew, John Aylmer, and—and—that pretty girl 
he ran away with—and married—I believe. 

“T am,” said Kate quietly ; “and I possess the marriage certificate 
of my parents.” 

“Well, I protest, it’s the most extraordinary, romantic, unheard-of 
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affair I ever knew! My dear, I always thought your face was familiar 
to me; now I recognise the likeness to my poor brother, your grand- 
father! Berlin Bazaar, or no Berlin Bazaar, you are a nice creature, 
and you shall come and stay with me.” And Lady Styles took Kate’s 
hand and bestowed a kindly, audible kiss upon her cheek. “Now,” 
she resumed, sitting down at the table, “come, do tell me all about 
everything! I can’t make out what brings Sir Hugh Galbraith 
here. Iam really sorry to hear such bad tidings of you,” she went 
on, addressing him. “But I told you I thought that widow would be 
a thorn in your side yet; now, didn’t I?” 

“ You certainly did,” said Galbraith, laughing a genial heart-laugh 
very unusual to him; “but instead of rushing into legal warfare, I 
have persuaded her to become bone of my bone.” 

“Excellent ! very judicious! a common-sense line of action. But 
pray, Sir Hugh, is she aware of your visits here? Iam not strait- 
laced, but x 

“She highly approves,” interrupted Galbraith. 

“Qh, Tom, Tom!” cried Mrs. Travers laughing. “You are ac- 
customed to manage the dénowements of thrilling tales; will you tell 
Lady Styles everything ?” 

Whereupon Tom detailed a simple narrative of the principal events 
set forth in the foregoing pages; during which Lady Styles was a 
study. She followed his words with her eyes and a motion of her 
lips, as though she were absolutely drinking the delicious revelations. 
Her fat, jewelled hands (for she soon drew off her gloves, in the excite- 
ment of the moment) twitched and clutched at her dress as they lay 
on what were unmistakably her ladyship’s knees ; and when he reached 
the climax of Mrs. Travers’s approaching marriage with Sir Hugh 
Galbraith, her joy, her exultation knew no bounds. 

“My dear creature, I never in all my experience knew anything 
half so wonderful, and delightful, and romantic, and satisfactory ; only 
I should like to have hung Ford! And you, my dear Mr. Tom, are 
going to be married to this charming young lady! _ I tell you what, 
you shall all come to me, and we will have what Willie Upton would 
call ‘the double event’ at Weston. Why, it will supply the county 
with talk for the next ten years to come! I am sure, Sir Hugh, I 
already look on you as my nephew; and I shall always thank Heaven 
that I happened to be on the spot when you were carried in here 
insensible. Only for me, there is no knowing where that obstinate 
fellow Slade might have taken you, and then nothing would have 
come about,” said her ladyship, throwing back her bonnet-strings, and 
stirring the cup of tea Fanny placed before her, joyously, while her 
broad, good-humoured face beamed upon them. 

“But, my dear Lady Styles——” 

“Dear aunt, if you please,” interrupted her ladyship. 
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“ My dear aunt, then,” repeated Kate, “I was under the impression 
that Doctor Slade ordered Hugh to be brought here from the hunting- 
field, and——” 

“Not at all, not at all, my dear! You,” turning to Tom, “ must 
remember my standing up from that nice tea and shrimps, and my 
words to Slade were, ‘ Don’t exhaust him by going further, bring him 
in here and keep him quiet.’” 

*T cannot recall the words,” said Tom demurely. 

“Never mind, I can,” said her ladyship, with an air of deep con- 
viction. “And but for me, my niece here, Mrs. Travers, would never 
have had an opportunity ——” 

She paused, and Tom finished the sentence— 

“ Of heaping coals of fire on the head of ‘ Her dearest Foe.’” 
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MOTUALTIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY || 
ESTABLISHED 1815, 


At rae INvEsTIGATION ON 31 Dec.1873. 
THe Casa SURPLUS 


|| EXCEEDED ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER. ) 


— BONUS ADDITIONS RANGING - FROM.. i 
£1,13/PER CENT PER ANNUM ON NEW FOLICIES ~ TO} |l 
£4.0,8PER CENT PER ANNUM ON THE OLDEST, 


JCCUMULATED FUNDS FXCEED | 
SIX MILLIONS STERLING]|! 


ToTtaL ASSURANCES IN FORCE 
i| TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING 


4) TheWhole a de =)5) 
aM) belongs tothe Ik 
: Wi Policyholders.| ia 


FOR RESULTS OF YEAR 1875 SEE NEXT PAGE 
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THE SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


OF THE 


CCOTTISH ‘Wipows' FUND SOCIETY 


WAS HELD AT EDINBURGH ON 26TH MAY LAST, 


When the Directors placed before the Members the results for the year 1875 
(the Second of the Septennial Period now current), which were found to be 
of a highly satisfactory character, as shewn by the following Extracts from 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


New Assurances were completed for . £1,250,110 


Exceeding by £538,502 the amount completed during the corre- 
sponding year of last Septennium. 


The Premiums on which were . ‘ ‘ . 40,465 
The Claims paid amounted to . . . . 445,034 


Of this amount £130,373 consisted of Bonus and other Additions, 
showing AN AVERAGE of 434 PER CENT UPON ORIGINAL 
SuMs ASSURED under participating Policies. 


The Increase to the Funds during 1875 was 268,767 


The Rate of Interest realised upon the whole Funds of 
the Society averaged £4:6:8 per cent. 


THE TOTAL FUNDS of the SOCIETY now amount to 


£6,321,084. 


The remarkable progress of the Society, accelerating from year to year, 
and the Guarantees of continued prosperity afforded by its commanding posi- 
tion and extensive Home Connections strongly recommend ‘THE SCOTTISH 
Wivows’ Funp to the confidence of the Provident Classes of the community, 
willing to secure for themselves and their families the 


Benefits of Life Assurance under the most 
advantageous conditions. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

London, 28 CornuILtt.— West End Agency, 49 PALL MALL. 
Dublin, 9 Lower SackviL_e STREET. Leeds, 21 Park Row. 
Glasgow, 114 West Grorce STREET. Bristol, 22 CoLtecz Green. 
Manchester, Apert Square. Belfast, 2 Hicu Street. 
Liverpool, 48 Castie STREET. Newcastle, Graincer STREET, W 
Birmingham, 29 BENNETT’s Hitt. Dundee, 9 Panmure STRECT. 

‘Norwich, 48 St. Gives’ Cuurcn Prain,. 


Agencies in all the important towns ae three Kingdoms. 
HEAD OFFICE, 


g St. ANDREw Square, EDINBURGH, 
Fuly 1876. 


SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 





_ HEAD OFFICE: 
50, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
CITY BRANCH: 
14, CORNHILL. 

Existing Assurances - £5,526,706 
Invested Funds - - - 1,878,819 
Annual Income - - 244,230 
Claims Paid - - - 5,351,730 


XS Directors of the Provipenr Lire Orrice issue this 
&. Prospectus with the view of illustrating the benefits 
and advantages of Life Assurance, when conducted upon a 
safe basis and true principles. 

The sound financial position of the Office, and the present 
thoroughly prosperous condition of its business generally, 
after the experience and ample test of nearly three-quarters 
of a century, afford sufficient proof of the care, prudence, 
and economy of the management, and fully evidence the 


fact that Security combined with profit has been the foremost 





consideration in the conduct of its affairs. 




















PROFITS. 


The Profits are divided every five years, and vest immediately 
_ thereafter. They may, at the option of the assured, be applied 
as follows :— 
1st.—To increase the sum assured ; 
2nd.—To reduce, and ultimately extinguish, the future 
annual premiums; or, 

3rd.—They may be received at their present cash value. 
Within the limits of a Prospectus it is not possible to fully 
illustrate the results of the Bonus system for all ages and years, 
but the following may serve as examples :— 


BONUSES UPON POLICIES STILL IN EXISTENCE. 





| No.of | Dato of | Sum |  tyereased by | BonustoSum 
Policy. Policy. Assured. | enon Sed p eatenioe 
| ' 





3,924 1821 £6,000 £12,000 70 140 perct. 
6,616 1826 | 4,000) 8855170121 , © 
3,217 1819 500, 1,071 04114 , 


POLICIES UPON WHICH NO PREMIUMS ARE 
PAYABLE, 


the yearly payments having been extinguished by the applica- 
tion of part of the Bonus to that purpose :— 


No. of Policy. | Date of Policy. Sum Assured. | Sum now payable. 





8595 1884 £8,000 £4,34600 
9,195 | 1836 500 66100. 


| 
| 
| 6,004 | 1826 1000 144889 
| 





NOTE.—The foregoing Policies will continue to be increased 
annually till death. 


CLAIMS PAID. 





. . | Sum originally , Percentage of | 
| No. of Policy. | 1 z J Amount Paid. Bonus to 


Assured. | 
ssure Sum Assured, | 








4.718 | £5,000 £11,775 6 8 135 
4,937 4,000 9,687 2 2 140 


per cent. | 


”? 


1,000 2,182 118118 ,, 


\ 





On the Claims, during the year 1874, the average Bonus 
paid upon the sums originally assured was 50 per cent. 
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SURRENDER VALUES. 


Surrender Values are granted upon Policies any time 
after the payment of one year’s premium. 


The minimum values allowed are as follows :— 


With Bonus Policies ... ao ... 83 per cent. of premium paid. 
Without Bonus Policies... <a 25 ss 
Endowment Policies ... wi .. 40 


” 


These Values increase with the age and duration 
of the Policies. 


LOANS ON POLICIES. 


Loans are advanced by the Office, upon the deposit of a 
ProvipENT Po.icy, when the Surrender Value amounts to £10. 


FOREIGN RESIDENCE. 


Persons insured by this Office may reside in any part of 
the World distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, 
and in Australia, New Zealand, and Cape Colony, without 
Licence or extra Premium. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL. 


These are framed with the object of giving proposers the 
least possible trouble, and may be had from the Head Office, 
or upon application to any of the Branches or Agencies. 


The Directors confidently invite the attention of intend- 
ing insurers to the benefits and advantages offered by the 
Provipent Lire Orrice, in the belief that its system will be 
found to embrace every facility and beneficial scheme of which 
Life Assurance is susceptible. 


J. A. BEAUMONT, 


London. Manacine Direcror. 




















Annual Premium for the Assurance of £100, 
. WITH PROFITS. 
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PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCES, 


The attention of gentlemen in business is invited to the 
following Table, showing how Life Assurance may be made 
the means of providing against the inconvenience frequently 


experienced by the withdrawal of capital upon the death of a 
Partner :— ; 





Annual Premium for the Assurance of £100 payable on 
the death of either of Two Lives, WITH PROFITS. 
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* ExampLe.—By paying annually £40. 13s. 4d. two 
Partners in business, each aged 30, may insure jointly for 
£1,000, the sum to be payable at the death of either to the 
capital of the firm, or otherwise as previously arranged. 


These Premiums may be paid Half-yearly. 

















